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This Issue in Brief... 





Tue New Wace Currono.ocy Serizs (p. 581), 
while not an article in a strict sense, is accorded the 
leading position this month because it presents the 
first work of its kind published by the Bureau in 
this particularly usable and precise form. Most 
measures of wage movements reflect the trends of 
entire industries or groups of industries and usually 
deal with gross or straight-time earnings. The 
wage chronology seeks to subject to detailed analy- 
sis over a considerable period the wage changes 
and changes in related practices affecting wage 
payments (fringe benefits) of a specific (and usu- 
ally leading) employer in an industry. The chro- 
nology wiil include study of general wage changes, 
minimum rates, and such related wage practices 
as guaranteed earnings, shift premiums, overtime, 
holidays and vacations, reporting, waiting, and 
down time, various benefit programs, etc. The 
first of the Chronology Series traces the changes 
put into effect by the American Woolen Co. in 
collective agreements with the Textile Workers’ 
Union of America (CIO) between 1939 and 1948. 


To most working families, of course, the mean- 
ing of wage movements is family income and the 
relation of income to level of living. D. C. 
Famity Income 1n Revation to BLS Famity 
Bupeoet (p. 622) shows that in 1947 about a third 
of all Washington families with a husband, wife, 
and two children under 18 had incomes below 
the budget required to maintain such families at a 
modest but adequate level of living. The average 
income of four-person families which include 
children under 18 was less than that for all four- 
person families. Presumably the older children 
worked. 


The indication of multiple wage earners in many 
families leads to questions as to the extent and le- 
gality of the employment of young people in the 
United States. A partial answer is provided by 
Cuitp Lasor TRENDS IN AN Expanpine LaBor 
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Market (p. 589). Nearly 2% million young wor 
ers between the ages of 14 through 17 were », 
ployed early last fall, about twice the 1940 toy, 
While protective Federal and State legisls;, 
successfully curtails employment of the yp 
youngest in manufacturing industries, the prop, 
tion of total work permits issued to minors 16 a, 
17 years old for factory work increased from 4 
percent in 1940 to 36 percent in 1947 (it was ; 
percent in 1943). In the 14-through-17 age group 
the proportion of students holding jobs in 1}, 
was 4 times the 1940 rate. Wage-hour law inspee 
tions recently revealed that nearly 20 percent of; 
establishments inspected were violating the chjjjjmrin 
labor provisions of that act and that about | 
percent of the total employment of minors wa 
illegal. dr 
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With hundreds of thousands of young peop] 
both in and out of school employed, what can } 
said for the vocational guidance they receive ¢ 
which is available to them if they seek it? Voc, 
TIONAL GuipaNcE: A Grow1neG Facror IN Lapoqatic 
DEVELOPMENTS (p. 596) points up some of th 
problems and accomplishments of this expandin 
field. About half of all high-school students wan 
to crowd into the professions which account {q 
only about 6 percent of the labor force. Guidan: 
acquaints the youth with such facts. No le 
important is its contribution in curtailing labe 
turn-over through proper job selection. Voc 
tional guidance also aims at helping a work 
achieve personal satisfaction with his job b 
matching worker characteristics and abilities wit 
specific job requirements. Education depart 
ments in 44 States support guidance programs i 
the public schools, but only about a sixth of a 
public secondary schools maintain some kind of: 
program. 








Tue INTERNATIONAL COOPERATIVE CONGRESS, 
SEPTEMBER 1948 (p. 600), was held in Prague. The 
24 countries represented in the Congress prompt! 
split along the line of political cleavage which ha 
characterized all international meetings since the 
end of the war. Despite assaults by the delegate 
of the Soviet Union and its satellite countries, 0 
some long-held tenets of the Congress, political 
and religious neutrality of the Congress and 1 
opposition to nationalization of industries whic 
cater to the individual consumer were reaffirme< 
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LW inspefqmBOR LEGISLATION AND UNION POLICY on public 

cent of ymues were matters of first importance to labor 

the chilijmring November. The two major labor organi- 

about )qptions, meeting in annual conventions during the 

inors womonth, called for repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act 
»d reenactment of the Wagner Act, and decided 
remain “‘in politics.” The Secretary of Labor 

1g peopl ys assigned by the President the task of reviewing 

at can bagpst experience and studying legislation. New 

eceive oggederal labor legislation and revision of restrictive 


Vocsgmate labor laws was asked for by the Fifteenth 


N Lanog@gational Conference on State Labor Legislation. 
e of thgghere was no Official indication, by the month’s 
<pandingad, of any specific recommendations the Adminis- 
nts wanqgpation might make to Congress. 

ount fog The general level of business remained high 
Juidancgamring November, although there was a falling off 
No let activity in certain areas. While nonagricul- 


ng laboqmral employment increased with the pre-Christ- 
Vocgqmas season, scattered lay-offs and reduced hours 
re being reported for a number of textile and 


. workes 

job bi her soft goods plants. There were indications 
ties witiggpat the decline in food prices, both in the primary 
departqarkets and at retail, was continuing, although 
rrams ig@ettially offset by increases in the prices of some 
h of algther items, notably metals. A number of strike 
ind of @ttlements, including the serious maritime strikes 


) both east and west coasts, brought relative 

iet to the industrial relations scene toward the 
noress aed Of the month. 
le. The 
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The annual conventions of the American Fed- 
ation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
rganizations indicated considerable similarity of 
inking with respect to the Taft-Hartley Act, 
ternational relations, Communists within the 
bor movement, and other matters of labor 
terest. 
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Both conventions passed resolutions for the 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act, and reenactment 
of the Wagner Act, with neither group committing 
itself to specific amendment of the latter. The 
nature of any new labor legislation which the 81st 
Congress might enact has been the topic for con- 
siderable discussion in recent weeks. Secretary 
of Labor Tobin was given the task by the Presi- 
dent, soon after the election, of drawing up recom- 
mendations to make to Congress on future labor 
legislation. He has promised to seek the advice 
of labor and employers. 

The recent election results were the subjects of a 
great deal of discussion in both conventions, 
pointing to programs to influence legislation in a 
number of directions. The American Federation 
of Labor, departing from precedent, decided to 
maintain Labor’s League for Political Education, 
as a permanent body, financed by a per-capita 
levy on affiliated organizations. The CIO re- 
affirmed its policy to confine its political activity 
to the two major parties and decided to finance its 
Political Action Committee through voluntary 
contributions of individual members. 

There was a general agreement between the 
two conventions in the support of the Kuropean 
Recovery Program and in the prevailing anti- 
Communist attitude. The AFL showed con- 
siderable concern with the question of international 
relations and rebuilding the trade-union move- 
ments in the European nations. It adopted a 
comprehensive foreign policy resolution which 
denounced the Soviet Union. The convention 
heard reports of fraternal delegates from Europe, 
Latin American, Canada, and Australia, and 
from ranking officials of ECA. Communism as 
an internal problem was relentlessly attacked by 
the CIO during its convention. The attack was 
preceded by executive board action removing the 
charter of the Greater New York Industrial Union 
Council for ‘slavish adherence” to the “line and 
dictates of the Communist Party” and for failure 
to adhere to CIO policy. It was implemented by 
a post-convention action of the board ordering 
the Farm Equipment Workers Union to affiliate 
with the Auto Workers within 60 days. President 
Philip Murray pointed specifically to leaders of 
the public workers, office workers, and wholesale 
and retail clerks. He charged that if a Communist 
union officer is “unable to demonstrate his fitness 
to organize the unorganized * * * he should 

Ill 
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He castigated Communist influence in 
the labor movement as‘“‘damaging * * * devy- 
astating * * * degrading.”’ The convention 
authorized the executive board to investigate the 
weakly organized affiliates and to take ‘“ appro- 
priate action.” 

The Fifteenth National Conference on State 
Labor Legislation, meeting in Washington Novem- 
ber 30, and December 1 and 2, was also concerned 
with national labor legislation. The Conference 
adopted a statement which favored new Federal 
legislation “under which employees shall have 
the right to self organization, to bargain collec- 
tively through representatives of their own 
choosing, and to engage in concerted activities for 
the purpose of collective bargaining or other 
mutual protection as provided for in the Wagner 
Act,”’ but not necessarily its reenactment. 


? ” 
resign. 


Strike Settlements 


Several strikes of national significance were 
settled during November, but because of the rela- 
tively large number of workers involved in cer- 
tain of thém, more man-days were probably lost 
through work stoppages during the month than 
in October. In terms of the number of stoppages, 
however, the November statistics will probably 
continue the present down trend which is usually 
evident in the closing months of the year. 

CIO longshoremen on the west coast ended 
their strike on November 25 by an agreement 
reached with the Waterfront Employers Associa- 
tion, providing for a nonretroactive wage increase 
of 15 cents an hour and increased vacation 
benefits. The highly controversial hiring hall 
problem was resolved by agreement on a continua- 
tion of present practices unless a court decision or 
Congressional action makes them illegal. The 
International Longshoremen’s Association (AFL) 
ended their 18-day strike on the east coast on 
November 29 by an agreement with the New York 
Shipping Association which was recommended by 
Cyrus S. Ching, director of the Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service. Together with certain 
fringe benefits, the agreement provides for a 
13-cent hourly increase in straight-time pay and 
a 19% cent rise in overtime pay. The strike of 
the Oil Workers International Union (CIO) on 
the west coast was substantially concluded with 
additional settlements based on increases of 12% 
cents an hour, the original offer of the companies. 









Average hourly earnings, excluding OVertip 
remained unchanged in manufacturing from ¢, 
tember to October at $1.32. A substantia) ; 
crease in the workweek, principally in thp i 
and steel and auto groups of industries, result 
in a rise in average weekly earnings to a new De 
of $54.64 for all manufacturing industries, ‘y 
lengthening of the workweek in the durable goo, 
group brought average weekly earnings up shar) 
for these workers to a record high of $59.43 1 
drop in the average hours worked in the nondy 
able goods industries during the reporting we 
with no change in average hourly earnings, cays 
weekly earnings to decline to $49.61. 


Prices Fairly Stable 





Price developments during November were ge 
erally similar to those of the previous moni} 
The month was marked by continued weakness; 


textile prices, from mill products to men’s sy re 
at retail. Retail food prices were down in soy a 


areas and wholesale food prices, on the averagMih ¢ 
were somewhat lower than in October. Tha m 

















were no significant changes in average farm pricqm 9 
but the movement of metal prices was still upwaqm * 
as increases were announced for some nonferro . 
metals and a number of steel products. m 

br 


The index of primary market prices remain 
relatively unchanged during November at abo 
165 percent of the 1926 average. The consume 
price index in mid-October, declining for the fin 
time since March, was 173.6 percent of t 
1935-39 average, 0.5 percent below the all-tin 
high reached in August and September, but 6. 
percent higher than October 1947. 


Employment Variations 
hdus 


Reports of employment in early November, @ 7, 


released by the Bureau of the Census in | 
Monthly Report on the Labor Force, indicate 
continuation of the generally favorable empl 
ment situation. Nonagricultural employment r 
about 400,000 to 51.9 million, largely as a resil 
of pre-Christmas increases in retain trade and 
lied fields. Agricultural employment decliné 
seasonally by about 700,000, holding at the sam 
level as a year ago. Unemployment increas 
by 200,000 between October and November ' 
slightly over 1.8 million. 
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Ties. Th 
whe in Wages and Related Wage Practices 
559.43, of the American Woolen Co., 1939-48 
1€ hondy 
ting Weel 
5S, Cals PHitie ARNow, JOSEPH W. BLOcH, and WILLIS C. QUANT 
Were geq 
IS month 
pakness | ; ; 
en’s su; Eiitor’s Note. —With this issue, the Monthly Labor The wage chronologies are intended primarily 
» in eal ee ee et ie 8 oe ee ee as tools for research and analysis. They will 
~—_ .. Seen one yremnt Rintery: of the mage present the details of the wage agreements and the 
average changes in wage rates and related wage practices : : - 
r. Tho made by employers of large numbers of workers. major wage actions entered into or undertaken by 
™m pric Other wage chronologies will appear in subsequent specific employers. As such, they will deal only 
ll upwa issues of the Monthly Labor Review. It is antici- with selected features of the varied history of 
nr ll pated that the series will be made available as collective bargaining or wage administration in 
eee eee hekaties, thus Syemating the each case. They will omit references to job 
maintenance of a current file of wage chronologies : , ° : 
remain by users. security, union security, grievance procedure, 
at obs employment practices, methodology of piece-rate 
nsume@22® Bureau or Lasor Statistics currently adjustments, changes in cost of living, interunion 
the frqqpaintains two basic series of statistical data rivalries, company profits, and many other ele- 
of imgpeflecting the movement of money wages. One ments that form the body of labor-management 
all-tinmpeasures levels of gross average earnings, both relationships. 
but ggeekly and hourly; the other measures the move- 
bent of straight-time average hourly earnings on Purpose and Scope of Chronologies 
he basis of constant employment weights. Both 
ries are concerned with large aggregates—entire Wage adjustments in a relatively few situations, 
hdustries and groups of industries. involving as a rule a large company or association 
mber, The wage chronologies provide a different and a large union, have played a well-publicized 
> 1 "@pproach to the recording and measurement of role in the wage history of recent years. Partly 
dicate Hage movements by concentrating on the wage because of the great number of workers affected, 
employ@hanges made by specific employers, usually and partly because of the influence that these ad- 
lent rogirough wage agreements reached as a result of |§justments might be expected to exercise over the 
a resilf@ollective bargaining. Attention is directed not wage policies of other companies and other in- 
and s™aly to changes in wage rates but to changes in  dustries, each adjustment has aroused consider- 
leclineelated practices affecting wage payments (“fringe’’ able public interest. A new terminology designed 
ve sammenefits) . to describe these situations and their part in 
creas 581 
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shaping wage developments has found its way into 
newspapers, trade and labor publications, and the 
technical journals; such expressions as “wage 
pattern,’ “wage leadership,” ‘“‘key situations,” 
“first, second, and third rounds” are common- 
place today. 

The interest in wage adjustments has brought 
an influx of requests to the Bureau for information 
regarding the details of present and past wage 
actions of individual companies. These could not 
be adequately answered through the regular 
statistical series maintained by the Bureau. The 
chronologies are expected to satisfy a major part of 
the need for such information. 

The nature of wartime and postwar wage de- 
velopments has also created a demand for measures 
of wage-rate movements which reflect only across- 
the-board wage changes. The gross average 
hourly earnings series and, to some extent, the 
urban wage-rate series are influenced by factors 
other than general wage changes. The latter 
series is further subdivided to show the average 
percentage change in industry wage levels attrib- 
utable to*general wage changes. This aggregate 
measure is computed by combining situations 
involving increases, decreases, and no changes 
to obtain an average percentage change, a result 
useful for broad analysis but a reflection of no 
particular situation. The wage chronologies are 
intended as devices for reporting in detail and for 
cumulating over any given period the general 
wage changes affecting large specific groups of 
workers. Each chronology and the series as a 
whole should also be useful as aids in the analysis 
of the broader wage movements measured by the 
statistical series. 

Still another significant aspect of the wartime 
and postwar picture is the growth in importance 
of “‘fringe”’ benefits which, in general, do not enter 
directly into wage rates. Nonetheless, they have 
a money value to the worker and to the employer. 
Wartime wage controls acted as a stimulant to the 
initiation or extension of various types of fringe 
benefits in lieu of wage-rate changes. By now 
certain practices, such as giving paid vacations to 
production workers, are widespread. An addi- 
tional paid holiday, an extra week of vacation, 
the introduction of a new practice—these are ele- 
ments entering into the give-and-take of wage ad- 






ministration and collective bargaining. Ty 4 
the details of these benefits and of the chanos 
them over the years would seem to be a valug 
contribution to the body of facts upon which . 
cessful collective bargaining, arbitration of ; 
putes, and wage administration must rely, 


Situations To Be Studied. Each chronology 
refer to a specific wage-determining arranger 
that has remained in effect over a period of ye 
This arrangement may consist of a company , 
a union (e. g., the American Woolen Co. and t 
Textile Workers Union of America, CIO), a on 
of companies and a union (e. g., signatories to; 
National Bituminous Wage Agreement), a ony 
of companies and a group of unions (e. g., Pag: 
Coast shipbuilding companies and the AFL Mw 
Trades Council), or simply the employing agey 
(e. g., Federal or State classified civil servic, 
The selection of the situations to be coveredy 
be governed by some or all of the following criter 
(1) position of the company or association i: 
own industry, (2) number of workers involved 
availability of adequate records, (4) degree of 
operation offered by the parties immediately ¢ 
cerned, and (5) general public interest. Appro 
mately 25 wage chronologies are now being pygpate 
pared. Other situations of major national, ; 
gional, or local importance may also be studied 
the future. Reports may be presented either 
separate wage chronologies or as parts of indust 
wide surveys of coilective bargaining provisic 
and experience. 








Identification. Each chronology will, of necessi' 
relate to a specific identified situation. Virtual 
all the information used in compiling the chro: 
ogies is, in one form or another, already a mat’ 
of public knowledge. Confidential data will: 
be used without authorization. 


Periods To Be Covered. It will be possible in ma 
instances to cover the entire life span of a wag 
determining arrangement. For some situatic 
with long histories of successful collective bargs 
ing, or for those into which collective bargain! 
does not enter, it will be necessary to begin at: 
appropriate prewar year, generally 1939. In 
cases, the entire postwar period will be cover 
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In consideration of the practical uses to which 
1. wage chronologies can be put, it is important 
bat they be kept current. The Bureau plans, 
\orefore, to issue supplements when wages or 
Jated wage practices are changed. 


ujects To Be Included. (a) General wage 
anges: These are construed as upward or down- 
ard changes that affect an entire establishment, 
argaining unit, or substantial group of workers 
t one time. Not included within the term are 
justments in individual rates (such as promo- 
ons, or merit or seniority increases) and minor 
jjustments in wage structure (such as changes in 

»dividual job rates or incentive rates) that do not 
ave an immediate and noticeable effect on the 
neral wage level of an establishment. 

This concept of general wage change is similar 
» that used in the administration of wartime and 
sstwar wage stabilization policy. Because of 
he omission of nongeneral changes, fluctuation 
» incentive earnings, and other factors, the sum 
fthe wage changes listed in each chronology will 
ot necessarily coincide with the movement of 
verage hourly earnings over the same period. 

(b) Minimum rates: Where minimum plant 
ates, common labor rates, or rates for specified 


occupations are generally recognized as important 
elements in an industry’s wage structure, an 
attempt will be made to show these rates in 
chronological sequence, parallel to the general 
wage changes. 

(c) Related wage practices (fringe benefits): 
Broadly speaking, any practice that enhances 
workers’ income or welfare or constitutes a signi- 
ficant item of labor expenditure to an employer 
can be considered in this category. The chronol- 
ogies will generally include reference to such items 
as guaranteed minimum earnings, shift premium 
pay, daily and weekly overtime pay, week-end 
overtime pay, pay for holiday work, paid vaca- 
tions, paid holidays, reporting time, waiting time, 
paid lunch periods, pay for travel time, and health 
and welfare benefits. Excluded, but nonetheless 
important, are contributions from employers 
required by law (social security, etc.). 

The value of many of these items depends on 
the frequency of their use. It is beyond the scope 
of the chronology series to evaluate the total 
worth of fringe benefits. This is recognized as a 
serious deficiency, but it is one that cannot be 
corrected except by actual labor-cost analysis in 


each situation. 
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Wage Chronology No. 1 
American Woolen Co., 1939-48 ' 


This chronology presents the major changes in 
wage rates and related wage practices -put into 
effect by the American Woolen Co. since Febru- 
ary 1, 1939, when the first written agreement 
between the company and the Textile Workers 
Union of America (CIO) became effective. Col- 
lective-bargaining relations between the company 
and the union (formerly the Textile Workers’ 
Organizing Committee) had existed since the 
National Labor Relations Board certified the union 
as bargaining agent in two of the company’s plants 


in September 1937. Thus, the provisions of , 
agreement reported in this chronology under ,, 
date February 1, 1939, do not necessarily indicg; 
changes in the conditions of employment exisiiy, 
prior to that time. The current agreement betwee 
the company and the union, effective February 
1948, covers approximately 21,000 workers jn y 
mills in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Mass 
chusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New Yox, 
New Jersey, and Kentucky. The contract rem,; 
in effect until February 1, 1950, with reopening ¢f 
the wage issue permitted every 6 months during 
its life. 





! Based on agreements with the Textile Workers Union cf America (| 
and directive orders of the National War Labor Board. 


A—General Wage Changes ' 





, ' bali 
Effective date Provision 





Feb. 1, 1939 None aad ee eee 
Feb. 3, 1940 Increases ranged from 7 to 10 percent 
May 12, 1941 10 percent increase cist agieteemndian 
Aug. 18, 1941 7 cents an hour increase. 


June 14, 1942__| 7.5 cents an hour increase for all workers 
° earning less than 75 cents an hour; 
5 cents an hour for all workers earning 

75 cents an hour or more. 





Application, exceptions, or other related matters 





Average increase approximately 5 cents an hour. 
Average increase approximately 6 cents an hour. 


Average earnings of each job classification in each mill, rathe 
than average earnings of each worker, was the determini 
factor in fixing amount of increase for each worker. 5 cent 
an hour increase for all workers at Bradford mill, Loui 
ville, Ky., which was first brought under contract o 


Nov. 3, 1941. 
2.5 cents an hour increase for all workers at Bradford mil! 








Mar. 1, 1943 ewe nies 
June 4, 1945 paibis : ‘ _.| Wage brackets (peg points) formulated by the Regional Wa 
| Labor Board brought varying increases to workers in the 
New England plants. 3.5 cents an hour increase # 
Bradford mill. 
Dec. 17, 1945 15 cents an hour increase _.........| All operating units. 
Feb. 3, 1947 15 cents an hour increase _._......| 20 cents an hour increase at Bradford mill. 
Feb. 2, 1948 15 cents an hour increase _....| All operating units. 
B—Minimum Plant Wage Rates ” 
] 
Feb. 1, 1939 | No minimum wage provided by the 
agreement. 
May 12, 1941 FS ae ee ae ae 
Aug. 18, 1941__| 47 cents an hour-~--- san snide laine 
Nov. 3, 1941___| 2 __......| 44 cents an hour at Bradford mill, Louisville, Ky. 
June 14, 1942 54.5 cents an hour. Shio deinminaadsll 49 cents an hour at Bradford mill. 
Mar. 1, 1943 | SPE ier 5 _.| 51.5 cents an hour at Bradford mill. 
June 4, 1945 60 cents an hour__.__.._..._.----. 55 cents an hour at Bradford mill. 
Dee. 17, 1945__| 75 cents an hour LS le ee 70 cents an hour at Bradford mill. 
Feb. 3, 1947 90 cents an hour Pe i ae ee All operating units. 
Feb. 2, 1948 gg 5 a a All operating units. 








' General wage changes are construed as upward or downward adjustments affecting a substantial number of workers at one time 


Not included within to 


term are adjustments in individual rates (promotions, merit increases, etc.) and minor adjustments in wage structure (such as changes in individual job rates « 


































incentive rates) that do not have an immediate and noticeable effect on the average wage level. 
The wage changes listed above were the major adjustments in the general wage level made during the uve 

earnings, changes in products, and employment practices, the omission of nongeneral changes in rates, an 

will not necessarily coincide with the amount of change in average hourly earnings over the same period. 


2 Does not apply to beginners, learners, or handicapped workers. 


riod covered. Because of fiuctuations in ince! 
other factors, the sum of the general changes }): 


ted 
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C—Related Wage Practices * 


Guaranteed minimum job rates * 





fective date 
——— 


.b, 1, 1939--- 
ne 4, 1945--- 


Application, exceptions, or other related matters 





Provision 
No gtdog for guaranteed minimum 
Job rates. 
Occupational minimum hourly rates 


were established. Workers were guar- 
anteed these rates for all hours worked. 








To determine if the minimum had been earned, workers’ 
compensation was toinclude cost-of-living bonuses, payment 
for down-time, reporting time, and faulty materials, but not 
shift premium, overtime, vacation, or military pay. 
Guaranteed minimum earnings were to be on a weekly 
rather than a daily basis in cases where piece-rate or bonus 
earnings were computed at the end of a cycle; where com- 
pensation consisted of a share in a group or room bonus or 
was determined by application of a percentage to the earn- 
ings of other workers; or where a worker willfully distorted 
his daily average. 
































Merica (C} 
ie bec. 17, 1945. .| Guaranteed occupational minimum rates | For specified categories of piece or incentive workers, the 
in effect on Dec. 16, 1945, were in- previous guaranties were increased by only 12 cents. 
creased by 15 cents an hour. 
eb. 3, 1947_..| Guaranteed occupational minimum rates | For the same categories of piece or incentive workers to 
a in effect on Feb. 2, 1947, were increas- which the above exceptions applied, the previous guaran- 
tters ed by 15 cents an hour. ties were increased by only 12 cents. 
- eb. 2, 1948...| Guaranteed occupational minimum rates | Same action as above. 
- 7 in effect on Jan. 31, 1948, were in- 
creased by 15 cents an hour. 
Shift Premium Pay 
nill, rathe a 
eterminir 
er. 5centummeeb. 1, 1939___| No provision for shift premium pay----- 
ill, LouisffMay 30, 1943._| Second shift—no provision; third shift— 
mtract op 7 cents an hour. 
tin S ictrddsdbee eden ccsibdtbtentsseckaen Bradford mill: second shift—no provision; third shift—5 
rd mill cents an hour. 
Semel Wl cickinendewosene+ccsswnesbbetisendne Bradford mill: third shift—premium increased to 7 cents an 
ers in the hour. 
crease aifmreb. 22, 1944__| Second shift—4 cents an hour__._._--_-- All mills. In accordance with the March and April 1945 
awards of the National War Labor Board, retroactive to 
Feb. 22, 1944. 
Overtime Pay 
eb. 1, 1939___| Production workers to be paid time and | Specified classifications of nonproduction employees to be 
one-half for work performed in excess paid time and one-half for all work performed in excess of 44 
er of 8 hours per day or 40 hours per hours per week through Oct. 24, 1939, 42 hours per week 
week, from Oct. 25, 1939, through Oct. 24, 1940, and 40 hours 
per week thereafter. The above exceptions could be ap- 
plied, through collective bargaining, to certain production 
departments during periods of emergency production, 
until Oct. 24, 1940. 
Feb. 22, 1943__| All workers to be paid time and one-half | Exceptions provided for engineers, firemen, and watchmen. 
for work performed in excess of 8 hours 
per day or 40 hours per week, Monday 
to Friday. 

EE ie ES ee Engineers, firemen, and watchmen included under provision 
for time and one-half pay after 40 hours per week, Monday 
to Friday. 

— a * The last entry under each item is currently in effect. _ 

‘ Does not apply to beginners, trainees, learners, or handicapped workers, nor to the Bradford mill 
) Incenurt 
nges liste 
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C—Related Wage Practices—Continued 


Premium Pay for Saturday Work 





——— 
Effective date Provision | Application, exceptions, or other related matters 
| 
|. 








Feb. 1, 1939 No provision for premium pay for Satur- 
day work. | 
Mar. 2, 1942°__| Time and one-half for work performed | Exceptions provided for engineers, firemen, watchmen, .,, 
on Saturday. | employees whose scheduled shifts required work on Sa:,, 
day to complete a 40-hour week, or employees y; 
voluntarily took time off during the week and sough; ., 
| make it up on Saturday. 

PUR, Sy BGS clonncusddécennsabatmodatbiclabén saisat tans thei | Exceptions also provided for employees who were absent fro», 
| work earlier in the week for nonspecified personal reasor. 
| or who completed their regular scheduled third-shift wop,. 
) | | week of 40 hours or less prior to 8 a. m. on Saturday » 








b. 





who were newly hired after the beginning of the week. 
General provision extended to engineers, firemen, ap; 
| | watchmen. 


Feb. 1 





Premium Pay for Sunday Work 




















Feb. 1, 1939 Time and one-half for work performed | An exception was provided for employees whose regy|y 
on Sunday. duties call for work on Sundays. 
PUR: Hy BOE diwdsiiaindachcsustéessnccstcesand General provision extended to all workers except engineer , 
firemen, and watchmen. : 
Feb. 1, 1946...| Double time for work performed on | Applicable to all workers. 
| Sunday. 








Holiday Pay 


























' pb. | 

Feb. 1, 1939...) Time and one-half for work performed | Except in cases of employees whose regular duties called fo 
on 7 specified holidays. No pay for work on holidays. Holidays specified were: New Year's 
holidays not worked. Day, Memorial Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Armistice 

Day, Thanksgiving Day, and Christmas Day. 

Mar. 6, 1941 °_.| Another holiday added_.............-- | Columbus Day. 

3% LL IS eer | General provision extended to all workers except engineers 

firemen, and watchmen. 

Feb. 2, 1948__.| Six paid holidays established for which | New Year’s Day, Memorial Day, Fourth of July, Labor 
all workers were to be paid their regu- Day, Thanksgiving Day, and Christmas Day. Work | 
lar rate of pay. Work on a paid formed on Columbus Day and Armistice Day to be paid 
holiday to be paid for at time and one- for at time and one-half. 


half in addition to regular holiday pay. 





Paid Vacations 





Feb. 1, 1939- - ; No provision for paid vacations-_-_--- --- 
Mar. 2, 1942__._| Employees with 1 year or more of serv- | Vacations were provided for employees working 900 hours ot 
|  ice—1 week, 40 hours’ pay. more during preceding 12-month period. Vacatior 





| 

pay to equal 40 times average hourly earnings, overtime 

excluded, during a specified period. Employees who dic 

not qualify under the above provision but who had been 

in the company employ for 6 months or more were to 
paid 2 percent of total earnings during the preceding | 
month period. 

POR. Gj BOE clenbasenccdulliscbiocococscecsscsiseccs Overtime excluded from earnings in computing 2 perce’ 

| vacation pay for workers with 6 or more months of servic 

| who did not qualify for full vacations. 


* During the period covered by Executive Order No. 9240 (Oct. 1, 1942, to Aug. 21, 1945), this provision was modified in practice to conform to that ord 
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C—Related Wage Practices—Continued 
Paid Vacations—Continued 





| ect j ve date 





92, 1944- - 


Provision 


Application, exceptions, or other related matters 





| Added: Employees with 5 years or more 








ect, except that employees 























e whereby the 




















b In accordance with National War Labor Board awards of 
| of service—2 weeks, 80 hours’ pay. March and April 1945, retroactive to Feb. 22, 1944. 
16, 196 Bcnnjonsewcccccccn cece cnccccccccccccecce The computation of vacation pay and the prerequisites 
indicated above continued in e 
with 5 years or more of service who did not qualify for 
full vacation pay were to be paid 4 percent of total earn- 
ings during preceding 12-month period, overtime excluded. 
b, 2, 1948...| Increased vacation pay for employees | Same prerequisites as above. For employees who did not 
with more than 3 and less than 5 years’ qualify, vacation payments were to be as follows: 6 
service. Thus: 1 year but less than months to 3 years’ service—2 percent of total earnings 
3 years’ service—1 week, 40 hours’ pay; for 12-month period, overtime excluded; 3 to 5 years’ 
3 years’ but less than 5 years’ service— service—3 percent; 5 years’ or more of service—4 percent. 
1 week, 60 hours’ pay; 5 years or 
more of service—2 weeks, 80 hours’ 
pay. 
Reporting Time 
»b. 1, 1939...| No provision for payment of reporting 
time. 
ar. 2, 1942...| All employees reporting for work but for | The employer reserved the right to supply other work which 
whom no work was provided to be was paid for at the employee’s regular rate or the rate of 
paid for a minimum of 2 hours at their the job to which assigned, whichever was higher. 
regular hourly rate or average hourly 
| earnings during a specified period. 
eb, 22, 1943._| Minimum reporting time increased to 4 | Except in cases of major power break-down, for which pay- 
hours. ment was to be for a minimum of 2 hours. 
Down Time 
eb. 1, 1939___| No provision for payment of down time 
pt. 5, 1944___| Pieceworkers to be paid for loss of time | The down-time provisions established specified waiting 
due to break-down of machinery, power periods, varying by type of machine, for which no down- 
failure, waiting for materials, chang- time payment was to be made. Amounts paid were also 
ing of warp, or loom stoppages for specified and, in addition, provision was med 
dropping of wires. Payment also to be employer could minimize or eliminate down time by order- 
| made for changing of bands on spin- ing a worker to operate other machines or fewer machines, 
ning machines (mules), according to a by assigning other work, or by sending the worker home. 
specified schedule instead of down- 
time method. 
| 
Faulty Material 
eb. 1, 1939___| No provision for loss in earnings due to 
faulty materials. 
ly 10, 1945___| Piece or incentive workers to be paid for | Payment for lost time was to be made on the basis of the 
loss in earnings because of faulty worker’s average hourly earnings, exclusive of cost-of-living 
material. bonus and overtime. 
Equal Pay for Women 
i! eee... ...stiienenocccans 
eb. 22, 1943__| Women were to receive the same rates of 


| 
| 


pay as men when performing the same 
work. 
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C—Related Wage Practices—Continued 


Health and Welfare Benefits 





Effective date 


Feb. 1, 1939 


Oct. 1, 1945 





Hospital expense benefits: 


Provision 


| 
| 


Application, exceptions, or other related matters 





No provision for health and welfare 


benefits. 


The company provided the following 


group insurance: 

Weekly accident and sickness benefits: 
Weekly benefits in case of disability 
due to accident or sickness (not cov- 
ered by workmen’s compensation law) 
to amount to 50 percent of average 
weekly earnings, including overtime. 
Minimum payments $12.00 per week 
for 26 weeks, beginning with first day 
of disability due to accident and eighth 
day of disability due to sickness. 

Every em- 

ployee was enrolled as a member of 

the semiprivate plan of the Blue 

Cross plan 


Medical expense benefits: Beginning with 


first attendance in case of accident and 
fourth visit in case of sickness, $3 is 





In Rhode Island and other States where employees ,, 


required to contribute to a sickness or health plan, ben» 


were to be paid only to the extent of the difference hetyja 


company and State benefits. Employees in these 
were covered by a $1,000 life insurance policy. 


Limited to 3 attendances a week and 50 attendances 


result of any one disability. These benefits were not; 
apply in cases of dental work or treatment, eye exami 
tion or fitting of glasses, X-rays, drugs, dressings, med 


at 

















= for each doctor’s visit at home or 

10spital and $2 for each visit at other 

| than home or hospital. 

| Surgical benefits: Surgical benefits up to 

| $150 were to be paid according to 

specified schedule. 

| Maternity benefits: Weekly sickness bene- 

| fits for 6 weeks and obstetrical benefits 
as set forth in the schedule of opera- 
tions. 

Accidental death or dismemberment: In 
addition to above benefits, the follow- 
ing payments were provided for acci- 
dental death or dismemberment re- 
sulting from injury occurring on or off 
the job: For loss of life, loss of both 
eyes, both hands, both feet, or 1 hand 
and 1 foot—60 times weekly accident 
benefits; for loss of 1 hand, 1 foot, or 1 
eye—30 times weekly accident bene- 
fits. 

Hospital expense benefit: John Hancock 
Life Insurance Co. hospital expense 
benefit program substituted for Blue 
Cross plan. Plan provides payment 
of $6 per day up to $186 a year. 

Minimum weekly accident and sickness 
benefit payments were increased by 
$3, making the new minimum weekly 
payment $15 instead of $12. Maxi- 
mum period for which weekly accident 
and sickness peered go beg - might 
be paid was reduced from 26 to 13 
weeks. A $500 life insurance policy 
was issued to all workers, including 
those previously covered by life in- 
surance policies. 


cines, pregnancy, childbirth, or miscarriage. 


June 1, 1947__. 





Feb. 2, 1948__. 
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2ndances - 
Were, 4s SEPTEMBER 1948, YoUNG workers 14 through 
ve examingam years of age numbered about 2% million; 


ings, med : . 
ore than twice as many were employed as in 


40. During the war aad since, they have made 
» a large proportion of the excess in the labor 
ree over what would have been expected if 
peacetime trends had continued after 1940. With 
he pressures on the labor market caused by the 
panding defense program, abnormal numbers 
minors are likely to continue in the labor force. 
Although young persons under 18 are a com- 
wratively small proportion of the labor force in 
be United States, their importance is out of all 
portion to their numbers, because they are still 
inors, for whom the public has assumed a 
sponsibility for training and for protection not 
corded to adults. 

The year 1948 completes the first decade of 
iccessful Federal control of youth employment 
interstate industries through the child-labor 
ovisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act.? 


Of the Child Labor Branch of the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts 
visions, U. S. Department of Labor. 
The child-labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 apply 
establishments producing goods shipped or delivered for shipment in 
erstate commerce. They do not apply to interstate industries that do not 
duce goods. A minimum age of 16 is established for work in manufactur- 
and mining occupations at any time and for all work during school hours; 
ployment of 14- and 15-year-old children in certain limited nonmanufactur- 
and nonmining occupations is permitted outside school hours under 
ulations which restrict hours of labor and prohibit night work; a minimum 
of 18 is established for occupations declared especially hazardous by the 
etary of Labor. Exempt from these provisions are children under 16 
iployed by their parents in nonmanufacturing and nonmining occupations, 
lidren employed as actors in motion pictures or theatrical productions, and 
idren employed in agriculture during periods when they are not legally 
huired to attend school. 





During this decade, industry completed its re- 
covery from general depression and unemploy- 
ment, progressed through the dislocations and ad- 
justments of the defense period into peak wartime 
production, and finally reached a peacetime plateau 
of high level employment in a period of rising in- 
flation and defense expenditures. Large-scale 
harm to young people was avoided, owing to pro- 
tective Federal and State child-labor and educa- 
tion laws. 

Facts gathered by several Federal agencies have 
been drawn upon,’ checked against each other, and 
combined to show the effects of these changes on 
teen-age youth in school and in the labor market. 
The material indicates the extent to which young 
people under the age of 18 years exchange school 
for work or combine schooling and employment, 
and the kinds of jobs they find. 


Young People in the Labor Force 


The United States labor force of over 60 million 
persons includes more than 2 million young persons 
14 through 17 years of age actually employed: 
The April 1948 total was estimated by the Bureau 
of the Census at 2,040,000. This number was 
considerably below the wartime peak, but still 
double the prewar figure of 1,060,000 based on the 
decennial census of March 1940* (chart 1). The 
percentage of young persons employed, full time 
and part time, increased even more than the num- 
ber, because of the population decline in these age 
groups (reflecting the lowered birth rates during 
the depression years). 

Seasonal jobs raised the total by some 1} million 
during the summer of 1948. By September, when 
schools were opening, young workers numbered 


3 Basic figures on young workers in the labor force are from the U. 8, Bureau 
of the Census and include figures from the decennial census of March 1940 
and from the monthly reports on the labor force available from 1945 on; 
special figures on school enrollment and employment status of minors 14 
through 17 years of age obtained by the Bureau of the Census for October 
1947 and in previous years are also used. Supporting data, giving detail on 
industry and on type of employment (regular full-time or vacation and out 
side-school-hours), are from reports of State employment or age certificates 
issued for minors 14 through 17 years of age by States and cities reporting 
to the Child Labor Branch of the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts 
Divisions of the U. 8. Department of Labor; industrial injury statistics are 
from a Department of Labor survey; data on illegal employment are from 
reports on child-labor inspections made under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. The Social Security Administration of the Federal Security Agency 
supplied figures on minors applying for social security account numbers. 

4 The published 1940 census figure was adjusted chiefly for differences in 
interview techniques by the Bureau of the Census to make it comparable 
with data obtained through its Monthly Labor Force surveys. 
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2,400,000, which was above the total for the pre- 
ceding April but about the same as that for Sep- 
tember 1947. These census totals do not include 
workers under 14 years of age; other sources indi- 
cate that their numbers are considerable. 


Chart 1.—Children at Work, 14-17 Years of Age 





Millions of Minors 
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Young workers engage in a wide variety of occu- 
pations. In this group, the younger ones are 
stock-room workers in stores, bus boys and helpers 
in restaurants, bell boys and kitchen workers in 
hotels, general house workers and nurse girls in 
private domestic service; a small proportion are in 
manufacturing. More of the 16- and 17-year-old 
minors than of those aged 14 and 15 years work in 
manufacturing and trade and proportionately 
fewer in domestic service in homes. About a 
fourth of those 16 and 17 years old and two-fifths 
of those 14 and 15 years old, it is estimated, work 
in agriculture; the proportions vary according 
to season. 

The trend of employment of minors 14 through 
17 years of age in agricultural and nonagricultural 
occupations, by months, from the earliest date 
available, that is July 1945, through September 
1948 is shown in chart 2. 









Young Applicants for Social Security Numbe;, 


Applications for social security account num 
by persons under 18 years of age under the So, 
Security Act, like tae census totals, show a shy 
increase in youth employment during wartim, 
gradual fall afterwards, and a leveling off aby, 
1947 at a point well above the prewar level, 7 
number of applicants rose from less than a mjjjj, 
in 1940 to nearly 3 million in 1943 and then d 
clined gradually to a point about 30.5 percey 
above the 1940 figure. 

Social security account numbers are not issys 
to all persons shown in the United States Cong 
labor force. They are not given to workers ; 
agriculture or domestic service, in which |arp 
numbers of young people are employed. Mo» 
over, only persons entering employment in covers 
occupations for the first time need apply { 
account numbers, and persons without jobs my 
obtain account numbers. On the other hap 
these figures cover many children under 14 yey 
of age, who are not included in the Census ej 
mates. On the whole, the social security data » 
a better indication of year-to-year trends in yout 
employment than of the full extent of sy 
employment. 


Volume of Employment Certificates 


The volume of employment and age certificat: 
issued for young persons 14 through 17 years: 
age going to work reflected the same trends as th 
Census and Social Security data. Certificat 
reports are received monthly by the U. S. Depar 
ment of Labor under cooperative arrangemen! 
with local and State issuing and supervisit 
officials. Although the number of certificat 
issued for full-time or part-time employment : 
1947 had dropped from the wartime peak, it we 
far higher than the number issued in 1940. Dw 
ing 1948, the postwar decline in numbers of certii 
cates issued was halted: the first 6 months of 1! 
show only a 6-percent drop from the first 6 mont! 
of 1947, and incomplete reports for later mont! 


show a slight increase in 1948 over comparab) 


months in 1947. 
These figures do not indicate the minim 


number of young people actually at work at a 
given time, but show the number going to wor 
They understate the movement, because ¢# 


tificate laws in many States still fall far short 
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Yumber, yering the entire field of youth employment, 
,q because many children go to work without 
ptaining the certificates required by law. For 
oung workers 16 and 17 years of age, also, about 
alf of the States do not legally require certificates 
oy any employment, although administratively 
hey are issued on request and are accepted as 


soof of age under the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
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Another cause of understatement is that cer- 
tificates do not cover boys and girls below the 
legal age for employment set by State or Federal 
child-labor laws. Nevertheless, the figures do 
show the minimum extent of the flow of young 
persons 14 through 17 years of age into the United 
States labor market, and provide information 
on a State as well as a national basis. 


spe 1.—Number of first regular employment certificates issued for minors 14-15 and 16-17 years of age, 1940, and 1943-47, 
with percent change, 1940-47 


[Figures in italics indicate that vacation and outside school hours certificates are included with regular certificates} 
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ngement New Orleans ?___-... 193 0 0 0 0 0 3 439 7,718 7,111 5, 882 8, 193 $, 240 (4) 
, —_ UltC~C~™:C 1 141 152 95 89 57 878 8, 377 6, 208 4, 908 $, 706 $3, 540 +303. 2 
pervisil AT 371 2. 880 2, 697 2,118 1, 583 1, 264 4,616 | 23,932 18, 358 15, 40 9, 264 7, 962 +76. 3 
tan 339 2, 648 2, 456 1, 934 1, 419 1, 095 3, 587 19, 944 14, 66 11,713 7, $88 5,467 | +655.0 
} f | | 
TUllCalte schasetts........... ssi | 3,090) 2,577| 1,681 | 1,405 ~ he Reaches 6 ha 
Tment tM 4«Boston._.........._-- 36 650 693 527 470 361 3,024 | 10, 247 7,470} 5, 598 6, 036 5, 160 +70. 6 
— @£8£8= 2 40_- 7 | 22 | 41 7 2 3 135 | 488 370 354 | 319 253 | +87. 4 
k. it we Cambridge........_.- tA... | 83 75 65 44 572 |..... 332 | 490 527 —7.9 
. Fall River...........- 7 9 | 14 x 17 8 1,178) 1,232 1, 092 1, 052 1, 092 934 —20.7 
). Du Sn cccccccee 5 1 | 0 0 0 0 228 | 542 290 243 | 227 211 | =7,8 
; ae 29 191 | 157 151 117 88 313 1, 058 693 876 812 654 4-108. 9 
of certil SE cccchonce 12 80 | 90 42 64 | 42 517 1, 903 1, 556 1, 353 1, 658 1,443; +179.1 
RRR 8 | 149 138 94 50 | 18 226 786 | 557 616 555 508 | +124.8 
s of 194 a 8 | 59 57 28 21 14 $29 1,693 | 1,408 1,212 1, 285 401) (4) 
Sh ccedencne 3 | 18 | 12 | 2 | 1 | 1 139; 1,219 | 404 358 350 271 | +95. 0 
) mont New Bedford _. ‘ 87 | 136 115 | 100 110 | 58 718 | 877 | 651 628; 1,001 525 26.9 
a 2 | 28 23 | 28 | 12 | 11 | 113 529 344 | 275 | 252 181 | +60.2 
| mont! a 9 | 52 | 35 22 | 18 14 | 434 1, 264 809 | 638 1, 137 250} (4) 
a Somerville........._. 7 | 128 81 22 | 24 | 21 | 387 2, 322 1, 592 1, 145 1, 042 562 | +45, 2 
nparadi Springfield. .......... 25 | 365 233 131 | 86 | 26 360 806 | 672 609 1, 456 1,242) +245.0 
TT 15 | 108 111 85 | 13 | 12; 1,491 5,682 | 2,767 2, 368 2,281 | 1,864 + 25.0 
| | | | | 
ae a 514 | 3, 975 3,166 | 2,074 1,443 | 1,548 5,328 | 78,375| 63,544| 43,203 33,439/ 31,228) (4) 
nim Detroit? *............ 132 gil 315 | 179 | 7 52} 2,071! $2,751 | 26,903) 10,238) 14,681 | 13,699) (4) 
Grand Bapide _, ee 19 | 98 7 51 | 46 38 | 656 3,153 | 1, 742 | 1, 998 | 1,244) 1,284 (4) 
c at aluimnesota..............- 109 702 8i1| 1,112 583 | 596 | S44 9,421 | 12,846 | 12,633 6,711 6,313 | +1, 735.2 
So Ci a ae Sees Sees Ce 964 2, 480 | 3,191 1,953 913 692 4-162. 1 
0 WOTk PRR 51 1,119 858 787 581 445 651 25, 615 25, 810 19, 605 12, 003 | 8,578 | +1, 217.7 
Kansas City_.._____- 4 268 | 64 | 50 39 | 51 70 6, 584 6, 543 3, 964 2, 350 1,445 | +1, 964.3 
ise ce TT 32 478 | 360 | 400 361 | 27 304 12, 343 10, 428 7,696 4, 537 $,929 | +1, 192.4 
RE 0 0 0! 0 | 0! 0! 0 1, 653 PIED Veadudacence! 823 363 | = (4) 
short 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Number of first regular employment certificates issued for minors 14-15 and 16- 


with percent change, 1940-47—Continued 


17 years of age, 1940, and 1943-5 





State or city 


Nebraska 
Omaha 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey ? 
Newark? 

New Mexico 


New York 
Aibany 
Binghamton 
Buffalo 
Mt. Vernon 
New Rochelle 
New York 
Niagara Falls 
Rochester 
Schenectady 
Syracuse 
Troy 
Utica 
Yonkers 


North Carolina 
Charlotte 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oklahoma City 
Tulsa 

Oregon 
Portland 


‘ 
- 


Pennsylvania 
Altoona 
Bethlehem 
Chester 
Erie 
Harrisburg 
Johnstown 
Lancaster 
MeKeesport 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Reading 
Scranton. 
Wilkes-Barre 
York 


Puerto Rico? 
Rhode Island 
Providence 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Knoxville. . 
Nashville. . 
Texas 
Utah 
Salt Lake City 


Vermont 
Virginia 
Richmond 
Washington ° 
Seattle ° 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Milwaukee 
Wyoming 


1940 


117 
81 


118 




















14 and 

1943 1944 
2, 228 8, 302 
1,139 1,642 
818 548 
877 809 
0 0 

0 

77 | 122 
134 109 
1 1 
0 0 
0 | 1 
1 2 
0 3 
38 | 32 
0 | 0 
0 0 
0 4 
x 
0 0 
0 0 
0 1 
0 | 0 
0 | 0 
11 18 
7 | on 
42 | 55 
154 140 
613 825 
498 452 
9, 488 | 7, 339 
0 0 
27 7 
46 20 
32 | 25 
4 | 0 
53 | 25 
65 | 32 
24 | 40 
601 388 
123 132 
0 0 
30 | 26 
51 32 
136 102 
0 0 
0) 0 
0) 0 
0 | 0 
848 RO5 
238 | 207 
48 | 13 
212 60 
41 q 
38 | 2 
819 | 493 
382 208 
3, 214 6, 328 
916 2, 750 
39 96 
30 | 56 
soege on } 


15 years 


1945 


8 


mMOCOHK ORAS OKO 











Number of certificates issued, by age groups 


0 


132 








16 and 17 years ! 

















1947 1940 | 1943 | 1044 | 1945 1946 
| | | 
| 

1, 241 11| 4,298 5, 665 4, 832 1, 360 
590 2| $916 4, 784 8, 978 1, 087 
SSena TA o 558 $138 6 55 879 
309 1, 180 5, 601 4, 855 $, 826 8, $18 
0 6,473 | 42,625| 28,610/| 20,144 17, 374 
ae ee 
90 | 6 76 145 1265 57 
55 | 96,837 | 167,525] 154,982] 126,933 | 94,633 
0 370 1, 113 970 1, 119 727 
0 119 904 663 453 346 
0 1, 970 8, 620 6, 681 4, 941 4, 078 
0 128 625 664 531 438 
2 59 372 515 431 322 
1 24,884 | 84,912} 80,051 | 67,878 | 44,537 
0 110 3, 027 2, 109 1, 473 792 
0 865 8, 377 10, 604 7, 424 6, 203 
0 238 1, 400 904 1, 041 538 
0 746 4 048 8, 496 2, 482 2, 634 
1 212 1, 167 870 863 709 
0 976 1, 708 1,340 1, O81 931 
0 689 1, 846 1,739 1, 276 1, 005 
0 6,028 | 27,900| 26,855/ 24,918 13, 825 
0 213 842 849 767 323 
I ee 
ee MR RINE $47,488 | $32,510]... 
57 5 167 2, 668 3, 191 3, 081 1, 277 
5 62 498 1, 201 567 
32 169 1, 096 1, 053 884 132 
10 405 | 14,940 9, 853 4, 863 1, 829 
6 241 11, 061 6, 376 3, 418 1, 185 
6,042} 12,197 109,177 95,702} 73,190] 51,522 
0 85 1,113 84 624 394 
17 246 702 507 313 323 
7 285 1, 736 928 813 318 
23 104 2, 091 1, 754 1, 515 530 
0 148 801 746 515 318 
12 79 53 366 320 202 
7 186 779 514 446 431 
18 7 RRB 750 454 254 
326 6,170 | 26,455! 27,126| 19,193 12, 933 
162 | 953 7, 412 5, 336 3, 931 3, 246 
0 414 1, 319 945 802 797 
12 296 2, 529 1, 843 1, 413 1,113 
21 174 725 520 317 321 
49 147 778 543 459 348 
| ae : 1, 082 1, 309 1, 437 1, 126 
0 1,524 | 10,115 7, 327 5, 160 5, 241 
0 740| 4,217 2, 470 1, 312 1, 213 
0 1,768 | 10,016 9, $25 8, 456 6, $08 
213 311 | 10,435 14, 434 9, 762 4, 447 
54 29 | 906 718 515 227 
0 | 120 1, 160 O68 795 483 
tend $90 | 16,640| 15,857| 18,708 4,972 
24 | 434 3, 479 2, 500 2, 640 1, 364 
10 | 63 1, 131 87 1, 164 629 
0 281 | 2,694 2, 709 2, 289 1, 784 
107 | 1, 961 & 831 9, 355 9, 767 6, 286 
55 | 86 | 709 1, 125 1, 845 1, 028 
 ) Ce 28,006 | 20,386| 26,717; 3,808 
90 Daso-sandh 10,248 | 11,940} 10,104| 1,033 
40 | 141 6,798 | 11,887 | 13,896 | 4,960 
2|/ 3,358 | 27,965 | 25,117) 22,421 | 16,765 
> vee 4 | ieee ee) in at Be aa 
0 | 458 | 577 | 761 156 














944 
441 


1,124 
4,728 
513 

5 805 

5 388 
$, 629 
16, 879 
7, 723 
140 


eV 
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pildr 
regu 
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+H 
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+2 
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the 
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! This table includes all States reporting and selected cities with 50,000 or 
more population (1940 Census) reporting 50 or more certificates in 1940, 1943, 
1044, 1045, 1946, or 1947. 

716 year minimum age law went into effect in Hawaii in January 1940, in 
New Jersey in : yay 1940, in Florida in July 1941, in Louisiana in July 

t 1942, in Georgia in July 1946, in Dlinois in 


1042, in Puerto R 


co in A 


June 1947, and in Alabama in October 1947. 


! Employment or age certificates were required for minors 16 and 17 years 
of age during at least part of this year. 
for minors under 16 years of age and were issued only on request to minors 16 
This change in the law became effective in New 
Florida and Hawaii in 1941, in Louisiana and Puerto Rico in 1942, in Georgia 
in 1946, in Alabama and Illinois in 1947, and would naturally result in an 


and 17. 


increase {n the number of certificates. 


Previously they were required only 


ersey in 1940, in 


certificates. 


, Includes reissued certificates. 


‘ Percent not shown when number of minors was less than 50 in 1%! 
when figures were not available or not comparable. 
§ Data not complete. _—— 
* After the attack on Pearl Harbor, the schools did not reopen until Feb ] 
ary 20, 1942, and for some months thereafter school attendance in case 
employed children was not enforced. Therefore many children under * 
who would otherwise have stayed in school went to work. J 
? In Maine and Michigan 15 years is the minimum age for issuance of regu 


* Beginning in December 1941 in Detroit and in January 1945 in “ram 
Rapids regular certificates include vacation and outside-school-hours cer 
cates 


of | 


nul 


eit] 
76: 







and 1943. 


Per 
M7 chant 
abi 
1M0-47 
95) a 
895 (4 
a “4 
, 655 +1 
, 435 ‘ 
-- (« 
96 (« 
401 Lin 
690; ie 
315 | + 184 
608 i +k) 
406 | so 
265 *4 
+ Hg 
665 4a 
724 4 bee 
671 +449 
607 +] gt 
4387 +2 
544 +15 
SAR io 
922 +% 
109} sw 
287 +% 
| ‘ 
136 ( 
11 +4 
R5 4 
75 4 
02 420 9 
02 | ~+¥ 
36 | 
35) 4% 
23 he 
70 +448 
ati) +9) ¢ 
r4 +10} 
8G +110} 
1 +m 
3 + 
8 +224 
3 +% 
0 +10 
1 | fe 
a | + 1/8 
S| ‘ 
l +2124 
5 +4 
5 +2] 
: +7m) 
4 ‘ 
; +108 
+p 
a +!) 
>t 
+30 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
+2, 471! 
+42" 
+Ay *° 
‘ 
— 
in 1940, 0 
itil Febro 
in case 
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of reguis 
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The rise to the war peak, the postwar drop, and 
levelling off to totals in 1947 generally far above 
)ose of 1940, are shown in table 1, which gives 
.» number of certificates issued for the age groups 
4 and 15, and 16 and 17, in 1940 and in each year 
»m 1943 through 1947, in each of the States and 


ties reporting.® 


‘The figures given are for first regular certificates, that is, those which 

mit children to leave school and go to work, as these are of special interest 
» the school officials who issue certificates and who are also concerned to keep 
ijdren under 18 in school at least through high school. In a few States for 
iidren of 14 and 15, and in a larger number of States for minors of 16 and 17, 
regular certificate is issued whether the minor leaves school for employment 
continues t attend school. For this reason, these figures, particularly for 
»» 16 and 17-year-old group, include some minors who do not leave school 


In the comparable areas for which reports were 
received, the number of minors 14 through 17 
years of age obtaining certificates for their first 
jobs in full-time or part-time work was 167,358 in 
1940 and 539,767 in 1947,’ with a peak in 1944 of 
1,137,594—580 percent above the 1940 total. On 
this basis, it appears that roughly three times as 
many young persons of these ages went to work 
with employment or age certificates in 1947 as in 


7 The actual number of certificates issued in 1947 (table 3, p. 504) is larger 
than the total shown in table 2. Excluded from this table are States and 
cities that did not report for every year 1940-47, and also six States (Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Louisians, and New Jersey) and two Territories 
(Hawaii and Puerto Rico) where the minimum age for employment was 


raised to 16 years during the period. 












































work. 
Chart 2.—Employed Minors, 14-17 Years of Age, July 1945—September 1948 
MILLIONS _ MILLIONS 
5 ) | 5 
_—-Total Employed 

3 

2 

| | 

SS Gee ee 

1945 1946 1947 1948 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR Source: US BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 


BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 








1940. The percentage increase was greater for 
those 14 and 15 years old than for those 16 and 
17, in spite of advances in minimum age standards 
of some State laws (table 2). 

For the year 1947, in the entire area covered, the 
number of young persons 14 through 17 years of 
age reported as obtaining certificates for work, 
either in full-time or in part-time jobs, was 
763,270—of these, 161,860 were 14 and 15 years 


old and 601,410 were 16 and 17 years of age. Re- 
issued regular certificates (that is, certificates 
issued when a child working full time goes from 
one job to another) raised the total for the locali- 
ties reporting to nearly a million (939,811)... Em- 
ployment certificates issued in 1947, by type of 
certificate and age group, are shown in table 3. 


) 





* This report of certificates issued for work during vacation and outside 
school hours includes both first and subsequent jobs. 
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Minors 14 through 17 years of age receiving employment and age certificates for full-time or part-time work 
1940 and 1943-47 3 


TABLE 2. 
































Age of minor and type of certificate ! 1940 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 in 

| | | lange 

| | | 1940 lo Me 

14 through 17 years 167,358 | 1,136, 47 1, 137, 504 992, 879 656, 002 539, 767 Lon 

Regular certificates 108, 706 701, 038 645, 208 513, 852 346, 526 295, 001 | Po stud 

Vacation and outside-school-hours certificates 58, 652 435, 436 | 492, 386 479, 027 309, 476 244, 766 | 49 

14 and 15 years , | 83, 855 | 271, 965 | 314, 247 304, 974 150, 966 115,029| ao 
Regular certificates ? : 4, 539 24, 188 | 24. 367 18, 027 11, 841 10, 073 io 
Vacation and outside-school-hours certificates ?..................- 29, 316 247,777 289, 880 236, 947 139, 125 104, 956 Ht 

16 and 17 years BTR ee En! BE 133, 503 864, 509 | 823, 347 687, 905 505, 036 424, 738 ion 
Reeular certificates ¢ i sanenonbaid 104, 167 676, 850 | 620, 841 495, 825 334, 685 284, 928 He. 
Vacation and outside-school-hours certificates §................... 29, 336 | 187, 659 | 202, 506 192, 080 170, 351 139, 810 | +3744 











1A “regular certificate’ is a certificate permitting a minor to leave school 
and go to work. A “vacation and sutsinedheshinane certificate’ is one 
permitting a minor to work only during vacation and outside school hours 
during the school term. Ina few States for children 14 and 15, and ina larger 
num ber of States for minors 16 and 17, a regular certificate is issued whether 
the minor leaves school for employment or continues to attend school. For 
this reason, figures for minors receiving regular certificates, particularly for 
the 16- and 17-year-old group, include some minors who do not leave school 
for work 

? 21 States, District of Columbia, and 31 cities in 3 States: Arkansas, Colo- 
rado, Connecticut, Delaware, District of Columbia, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa 
(includes vacation and outside-school-hours certificates), Kansas, Kentucky, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts (15 cities), Michigan, Minnesota (includes 
vacation and outside-school-hours certificates), Mississippi, Missouri, Ne- 
braska (includes vacation and outside-school-hours certificates), New Hamp- 
shire, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma (2 cities), 
Oregon, Pennsylvania (14 cities), Rhode Island, South Carolina, South 
Dakota (includes vacation and outside-school-hours certificates), Tennessee, 
T exas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia, and W yoming. 


The varying proportions of employment certifi- 
cates issued that are granted for work in specific 
industries reflect the changing demands of the 
labor market for young workers of different ages, 
as these demands operate within the framework 
of restrictive Federal and State legislation. 
Comparatively few occupations in factories are 
legal for 14- and 15-year-olds under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act as well as under many 
State laws, and such legislation has restricted the 







—e, 
3 26 States, District of Columbia, and 31 cities in 3 States: Arkansas ¢ 
rado, Delaware, District of Columbia, Idaho, Indiana, Kansas, Kenty.i- 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts (15 cities), Michigan, Mibssissippj \y. 
souri, New Hampshire, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota ou, 
homa (2 cities), Oregon, Pennsylvania (14 citics), Rhode Island | gon 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, West Viryi, 
and W yoming. a 
‘31 States, District of Columbia, and 31 cities in 3 States: Arkansas, (,, 
rado, Connecticut, Delaware, District of Columbia, Idaho, Indiana, joy, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts (15 cities), Mich m, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New You 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma (2 cities), Oregon, Pennsy! 
(14 cities), Rhode Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee. Tor, 
Utah, Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia, and Wyoming. (In many » 
these States regular certificates include certificates issued for work dyrin, 
vacation and outside school hours.) ' 

59 States and 28 cities in 3 States: Arkansas, Kentucky, Massachysor 
(15 cities), New York, North Carolina, Oklahoma (2 cities), Oregon, Penney), 
vania (14 cities), Rhode Island, Tennessee, Utah, and Virginia. ; 










87 


. 


The proportion of the certificates issued {og 
manufacturing establishments (exclusive of certif. 
cates for newsboys, for whom the Federal minimum 
age is 14°) was 1.3 percent in 1940 and 3 percent in 
1947. Even at the war peak, this group made w 
only 6.7 percent of the total. In contrast, the er 
percentage of total certificates issued for minor r 

of 16 and 17 for work in manufacturing industries - 
rose from 26.9 in 1940 to 52.3 in 1943, and, in Of 
1947, dropped to 35.8—still above the 1940 level, 





; ‘ , est 

number of certificates issued for work in manufac- . 
turing establishments to minors of these ages. Young Workers Attending School ef 
Tapnie 3.—Employment certificates issued to minors 14 : . on the 
heeuah 17 qeare Whaat, 1847 * A small proportion of students in the age group " 





| 





14 through 17, chiefly older boys, have always 
worked outside school hours in street trades, 





Type of certificate and age of minor Number nal 
OR ——Pr——— delivery work, and other irregular jobs. During th 
Total: 14 through 17 years of age. .-.-.......-... sneceses 939, 811 : . ‘a e ° ae f 
. Resier (first) and vacation and OSH certificates... : 7 wartime, howev er, part-time jobs for students o/ ai 
bone SR ' 
Gentian ond Se NOED. cdiesktsnevecdantee : 332, 198 these ages and even younger became an accepted 
‘ re EROS LAG LCR : ont ‘ oe 
yee eagemeg pe ——— custom in many communities for girls as well as fo ‘ 
14 and 15 EE ESS ee eee ee ; 164, 075 > j 
Regular (first) and vacation and OSH certificates ...........- | 161, 860 boys. Scores of school systems adopted school 
Regular... Eh 1. Jai thdcetonsdntoccsihesadiiall 10, 015 . ; co 
Vacation and OSH certificates... A ES * 151, 845 and-work programs which shortened classroom i 
i lar certifi Diniiabaansedidstlitnstioveassnd 2,215 : ‘ ; 
ieand 17 years ee "OS Wenigg | 778,736 hours for certain school children to enable them of 
first) and vacat d OSH certificates. - -.| 601, 410 TS" . 7 
ae. feo repeal RRR | #2057 to hold paid jobs. Openings for part-time work & 
Vv j d OSH certificates ................- sliidndade 180, 353 ° se 
Rolssued regular certificates.........-.--.-.2..-.20--.0020-0-- i323 Sprang up in stores, restaurants, and even 1% 
factories, and employers appealed to the schools ; 
1 40 States and 30 cities in 2 other States, District of Columbia, Hawaii, Bu 
and Puerto Rico. States omitted: Arizona, California, Nevada, New a 


Mexico, Ohio, and Washington. ; 

? Does not include 24,321 “reissued child labor permits’’ reported from Wis- 
consin. These reissued certificates, although issued to minors 14 through 17, 
are not reported by age group or type of certificate. 


* As certificates under most State laws are not required for newspape 
sellers or carriers, these figures are not typical of the number of 14- and |> 
year-old children so employed but only of the trend. 
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ime work, Ti, youngsters willing to work after school, on 
eekends, and during vacations. 

After wartime labor shortages were eased 
many school children continued to seek and to 


pom ‘1d work outside school hours. The number of 


| t= tudents 14 through 17 years of age who were 

i+ ployed was estimated at 1,105,000 in October 

3 | tm 1947," compared with 310,000 in April 1940; 

| ts hat is, of every 100 students of these ages, 16 

;|  22MBcld jobs in 1947, compared with 4 in 1940. The 
| same 















nercentage employed increased far more among 
-tudents than among nonstudents—of every 100 
oung persons of these ages who were not in 
school, 65 were employed in 1947, compared with 


b7 in 1940. 


rkansas, Col 
aS, Kentucky 
SISSIPpi, Mi. 
Dakota 

Island 


Okis. 
; 2 South 
est Virging 


rkansas, (oj, 
idiana, lows, 
S), Mi higan 
Senne, “fi Minors Found Illegally Employed 
leSSee, T ern 
(In Many 9 ~ a 
work dure The child-labor provisions of the Fair Labor 
Sssechues Mi ctandards Act establish a basic minimum age of 
fBi6 years for employment of children in establish. 
ued | ments that produce goods for shipment in inter- 
te Estate commerce, with certain limited employ- 
TUDE nent allowed at 14 years of age, and a minimum 
ome f 18 for specified hazardous occupations 
reentinfn’ . +. re P ; 
“Hin establishments inspected, the percentage of 
nade up , , 
sat b minors under 18 employed in violation of the 
mi; “MM child-labor provisions has actually increased 
hy on since the war. During the year ended June 30, 
a> a 1948, about 29,000 establishments were inspected. 
° or Of 26,678 minors under 18 employed in these 
“YM establishments 4,628 or 17.3 percent were found 
to be illegally employed. Although such viola- 
tions had occurred in every major industry group, 
, group they were especially prevalent in canneries (16 
alwave Me percent of the establishments inspected employed 
trades Children below legal age), and in sawmills, planing 
uring Mt mills, and plywood mills (nearly two-thirds of 
ate of the minors employed were under the legal mini- 
cepted je um age). . . 
| an for Nearly 60,000 young persons in approximately 
hoo), Mf 6,000 establishments were found to be employed 
sroom 2 Contrary to the child-labor provisions of the Fair 
them  L@bor Standards Act during the first 10 years 
work (f° its operation. Of these, 85 percent were under 
on in lo Years of age, the minimum for general employ- 
‘hools "Estimates based upon data obtained in connection with the Census 
Bureau’s monthly population sample survey; subject to sampling variability, 
wspaper especially when the size of an estimated group is small. 


and 1+ 





ment, and 15 percent were 16 or 17 years of age 
but were working in hazardous occupations for 
which a minimum age of 18 has been established. 


Job Hazards Higher for Young Workers 


The need for strengthening measures for the 
protection of child workers is also indicated by 
their relatively high susceptibility to industrial 
accidents. In manufacturing industries as a 
whole, during a sample survey period, it was 
found that the frequency rate of disabling injuries 
for workers under 18 was almost one and a half 
times as high as that for workers 18 years of age 
and over (22.9 per million man-hours of employ- 
ment, compared with 15.7). Excessively high 
injury rates for minors (running two to five times 
the rates for adult workers) were found in a number 
of industries where minors were extensively 
employed—including the bolt, nut, washer, and 
rivet industry, cutlery and edged tools, heating 
equipment, general industrial machinery, and 
transportation equipment. 


Problems to be Faced 


On the whole, this statistical analysis of young 
people in the labor market during recent years 
reflects a sincere and widespread acceptance of the 
Nation’s special responsibility for its younger pop- 
ulation in respect to their place in school and their 
place in the labor market. But it also gives 
some indication of the shortcomings in measures 
to ensure educational opportunity for minors, to 
prepare them for satisfactory working lives, and 
to protect them from premature or harmful 
employment. The solution to such problems lies 
partly in the responsiveness of communities and 
individuals to the needs, and partly in the result- 
ing measures that may be adopted. Such meas- 
ures include establishing a legal 16-year minimum 
age for employment in States that currently per- 
mit children under 16 to work in manufacturing 
plants or to leave school for full-time employ- 
ment whatever its nature; broadening the coverage 
of the child-labor provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act; increasing educational opportunity 
for young persons at the ages when many leave 
school for work; and encouraging better adminis- 
tration of existing legal child-labor safeguards. 





Vocational Guidance: 
A Growing Factor 
in Labor Developments 


HARRY A. JAGER ' 





PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES Of vocational guidance 
have growing significance for workers and workers’ 
organizations. The program extends through all 
the levels of public schools, through colleges, and 
into employment services and industry. During 
recent years, men in the armed forces have found 
certain vocational practices utilized in selection 
programs, the Veterans’ Administration has estab- 
lished guidance provisions, and “personnel pro- 
grams’’ for employees have been introduced on 
an expanding scale. Yet the adult worker has 
had little opportunity to assess vocational guid- 
ance from his own point of view—the implica- 
tions for labor, whether good or bad, and the ways 
in which it may improve workers’ prospects and 
satisfactions. 

Labor needs to take full cognizance of voca- 
tional guidance, if only because of the rapidity 
with which the program is spreading throughout 
the world. » The September issue of the Monthly 
Labor Review reported the recent action of the 
International Labor Organization on this subject, 
which may lead the way for 59 nations to develop 
vocational guidance as a national policy. Pro- 
spective advantages of a program such as the 
ILO tentatively recommended are discussed in 
this article. Problems related to vocational guid- 
ance were covered in the Executive Council’s 
Report on Education submitted at the 1947 annual 
meeting of the American Federation of Labor. 


1 Chief, Occupational Information and Guidance Service, Division of 
Vocational Education, Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. 
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It is of the greatest importance that a study be ma, 
of the entire subject of * * * guidance and 
counseling * * * terms which require critica 
analysis, both in their relation to schools, Veterans’ 
programs and industry in general * * *, 

Labor has a profound responsibility at this time in 
seeking to have public attention focused carefy|), 
upon the social standards and social objectives jp. 
volved in the many counseling and guidance programs 


Relation to Key Labor Problems 


Vocational guidance is closely concerned vit) 
certain current and important labor problems, of 
which five are cited. 

(1) Means are required to acquaint both young 
persons and adults with the facts on job oppor. 
tunities. Ignorance of these readily availab), 
facts is among the main causes of the often de. 
plored ‘white collar complex.” Probably oye; 
half of the young people in high school want t 
enter the professions, although only some 6 per. 
cent of the labor force is so engaged. The studen 
is likely to learn more about college entrance r. 
quirements than about the apprenticeship open. 
ings in his own city. Local job opportunities and 
related facts of many kinds are not brought to 
his attention and this lack may persist into his 
life as an adult worker. 

A chief objective of vocational guidance is to 
enable the individual to utilize occupational in- 
formation in his planning, whether for a local 
entry job, for a long-term career, or for the occu- 
pational problems of the adult. 

A prospective worker should also know some- 
thing of the purpose and services of labor organi- 
zations, of the problems of labor and management, 
and of those skills necessary to enable the individ- 
ual to apply for a job efficiently, and to analyze 
his own qualifications with relation to some new 
occupation. Attainment of some of these objec- 
tives will require installation of new instructional 
units to reach the persons concerned. 

(2) Labor must consider the problem of turn- 
over. No inference should be drawn that turn- 
over, an inherent right in a free economy, can or 
should be abolished. Yet turn-over caused by 
obviously unsuitable employment can be reduced 
by guidance. Guidance can also aid the individual 
in making sure that early changes in jobs are 
try-out experiences to help him determine that 
one kind of work suits him better than another, 
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> Critica) 
Vveterang’ 


sto plan his series of initial jobs in terms of 
career, each a step leading to some reasonable 
oeational achievement and adjustment. All 
yrn-over Which arises from obvious physical 
jisqualifications should be preventable, and much 
»f the turn-over traceable to certain personality 
jisqualifications could be reduced. 


8 time jp 
Caref\||y 
tives in- 


ates The immense loss caused by turn-over is a fact 
knowledged by management. For labor, the 

| iportance of reducing turn-over is not merely a 

ned with vatter of better individual adjustment. It in- 


Dlems. of a" 
M8, of MM olves lost wages, new training often at learners’ 


wages, and even migration. 


h Young (3) Vocational guidance can offer help to labor 
Y °ppor- HM , relating abilities to requirements. This prob- 
Waiilable jem has two facets: the identification of high 
ften de. degrees of ability; and the discovery of traits 
LY over which make a person almost ceriain to fail in a 
Want to particular kind of work. The element of high 
> 6 Der. ability is not identified only with college or a 
student profession: a high degree of dexterity can be 
‘nce re Mi clated to opportunities in the delicate trade of 
? Open: MB tool making. Ability to influence other persons 
Tes and Hoon mark the individual as a potential leader on 
ight 0 Bs level of work justified by his other characteristics, 
nto his irom straw boss to plant manager. The color- 
. blind person, for example, can be saved from 
© 18 0 Maspiring to a railroad career, but might enter 
nal in- MM instead one of the many jobs which call only upon 
i local HM traits he does possess. 
> OCCU The millions of dollars spent upon worker and 
job analysis will render a greater return in future, 
Some- @ if the prospective worker learns that he must to a 
Teall: HB reasonable extent match his qualifications with 
ment, M the requirements of his job. Vocational guidance 
divid- I tries to give aid in this direction—aid which is 
aalyze TM available from no other source. 
: (4) Promotion of the personal satisfactions of the 
objec Mi worker is another labor problem. Vocational 
tional guidance does not encourage static attitudes; 
neither is it based upon the principle that the 
turn- I worker should be contented with whatever job he 
turt- H holds. Yet ignorance of his own characteristics 
- and of the conditions of the working world cannot 
©! I bean advantage to any worker. Vocational guid- 
Wee fH ance aims to help the individual put his ambitions 
ae | to the test of reality. The vocational guidance 
oe program helps to furnish the worker with facts (a) 
i as to how he can best use the abilities he possesses, 


trained to the greatest possible extent available 





to him, and (6) as to what opportunities there are 
for using these abilities in earning his living. 

(5) .The worker also needs to learn to take full 
advantage of such personnel programs as he en- 
counters. These programs are frankly for the 
better selection and utilization of workers but, if 
successful, they are advantageous to the employer 
and contribute to success and happiness of the 
employee. The worker can employ a personnel 
policy to his own advantage even while cooper- 
ating with management in its objectives, by using 
his knowledge of his own abilities and of opportu- 
nities for a better job and quicker promotion. 
By the same token, he should be able to use such 
knowledge to detect more readily any exploitation 
which some personnel services may still contain 
and to avoid personal disadvantages. 


Vocational Guidance Principles 


Vocational guidance is not an exact science, but 
certain principles regarding standards of service 
and freedom of the individual to make choices 
underlie best practices everywhere. The princi- 
ples which follow are substantially incorporated 
into the proposed recommendations of the ILO. 

Freedom of choice is a principle extremely im- 
portant to the American worker and noticeably 
violated in certain other countries. The function 
of vocational guidance is to enable the individual 
to make an intelligent choice as distinguished from 
the use of the techniques of vocational guidance 
for the sole purpose of selecting workers or of dis- 
tributing them in some economic pattern. The 
chief distinction between the objectives of voca- 
tional guidance and those of industrial or military 
personnel programs is that the one serves the indi- 
vidual, with a realistic view to the interests of the 
employer; the others serve the employer or the 
armed forces, with a realistic view to the interests 
of the individual. 

Vocational guidance is a right. Under a wide- 
spread scheme of free educational and other social 
provisions, it is essential that relevant services 
should be available to pupils in schools, and other 
services to adults whenever they need them. 
Eventually, a continuity of services from school 
through adulthood should insure the preservation 
of any benefits accruing from the accumulating 
values of records and procedures. Free public 
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services should prevail and such private services 
as are offered should be placed under careful 
public supervision. 

Cooperative advisory action is a necessity. It 
includes three elements: (1) The vocational guid- 
ance agency within the framework of its sponsor- 
ship (school, employment service, or other aus- 
pices); (2) representatives of employers; and (3) 
representatives of labor. By means of cooperation 
a system of checks and balances can be provided 
to keep the services functional by a constant 
review of efficiency and outlook. 

Vocational guidance services require trained 
personnel and recognized standards. Good meth- 
ods and tools are available to vocational counselors 
and professional training is becoming increasingly 
common. The wide demand for counseling 
services has produced some charlatans, of course, 
but vocational counseling is currently regulated by 
law in many States, and substandard practices 
and practitioners are gradually yielding to public 
pressure. 

Finally, vocational guidance is voluntary. Any 
other principle trespasses on personal freedom. In 
schools, vocational guidance services may be 
provided for all, but it is the pupils who must 
make any decisions even when the problems have 
been the subject of counseling. For adults, 
services should be general and convenient, but 
their universal use must be contingent upon proved 
value. 


Vocational Guidance Practices 


Many of the professional terms with which the 
vocational counselor deals have become familiar, 
but their meaning is often confused. Counseling 
is often offered on a commercial basis by irre- 
sponsible individuals with bad results. Yet the 
actual means by which vocational guidance does 
its work have proved themselves in performance. 
Good results require certain practices which are 
summarized below. 

The individual must be described in every prac- 
ticable way which has application to his occupa- 
tional problems. He may have a prejudiced view 
of tests and questionnaires. However, they are 
one means of describing characteristics, which, in 
schools, is supplemented by other significant 
evidence cumulated from the early grades. Adults, 
however, frequently must depend much more on 





—_" 


tests for lack of a cumulative record. Trait 
measured by standardized tests yield an incomplet, 
picture, often only supplementary, to be diy 
counted if other evidence is stronger and contr, 
dictory. 

For example, vocational guidance can reve) 
facts hitherto undiscovered or of no significang 
for the individual’s planning: a physical weakneg 
not serious to that point, but crucial in a proposed 
employment; a particular deftness never befor 
utilized; long experience not in a paid job whic) 
involves traits and skills of significance for , 
potential vocation. Even in cases of persons with 
low abilities in many categories, an aptitude may 
be discovered which makes that person trainable 
or employable in some specialty. For the seri. 
ously handicapped, every remaining ability js 
identified. The emphasis is upon positive factors— 
physical, social, scholastic, vocational, or related 
to personality—although it is clearly important 
to identify any trait which is negative in the sens 
that it might prevent success in a particular 
contemplated occupation. 

The competent vocational counselor helps the 
counselee to recognize work he probably can do 
well and work he should not try at all, building 
for him a foundation for planning his training and 
career, and promoting his self-confidence. 

Securing and interpreting information about oc- 
cupational fields is an important practice in voca- 
tional guidance. A worker may know something 
about his own job and a few related jobs but is 
seldom familiar with conditions which contro 
trends. Lack of such information may lead him 
to take a short-term job at high wages in prefer 
ence to one with smaller wages but with a prospect 
of steady work and promotion. It is only after he 
has been hired that he learns duties of an occups- 
tion and his own ability to perform them. 

The vocational counselor does not expect the 
individual to have a complete occupational back- 
ground. It is his duty to acquaint his client with 
direct and related facts, including the worker qual- 
ifications and duties of any job, and any training 
necessary to enter and progress in the vocation, i 
order to facilitate the client’s decision. 

The counseling interview is the method by 
which the guidance services described above are 
given personal application and is the keystone 11 
guidance. Obviously, this procedure, performed 
by a trained person, is the only means of making 
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Trai be principles and practices of vocational guidance 
im | ee 
complet, amor for the individual. 


The main practices of vocational guidance just 
»ymerated are supplemented by such activities 
. local job surveys, placement services, and re- 
arch of various kinds. These are often the 
sponsibility of many agencies—public, private, 
tional, and local. Regardless of the auspices 
jer which such work is done, vocational guid- 
ce is the means of making the results available 
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de may 
od Substantial gains in making vocational guidance 
vility js MmeTViCes available are taking place, and these have 
actors— Mepec? accelerating in the last 10 years. 
related Vocational guidance in schools is supported by 
portant mete departments of education in 44 States. 
he sense carly all use some Federal funds under the 
rticulay eorge-Barden Act of 1946 and all receive profes- 
onal assistance from the Office of Education of 
Ips the he Federal Security Agency. About 4,000 schools 
can do ovide some specific guidance programs, which 
uildine re carried on by approximately 8,000 individuals. 
ing and (ge View of the 26,000 public secondary schools in 
he country, this showing is not very good. How- 
out oc. Me facilities for vocational guidance in schools 
n vorg. eve at least doubled in 10 years, and the number 
rethine Me States with supervisory provisions has increased 
but . om 1 to 44. Improved training for counselors, 
contra pervision of local programs, and better tech- 
1d him geques and tools are appearing. All programs are 
prefer. ased upon giving services to adults as well as to 
-ospect fagee™0ns in schools. 
alan be Several Federal or Federal-State agencies are 
coups. oviding well organized and staffed vocational 
idance services. The Veterans’ Administration 
ct the (@eduires all the beneficiaries of Public Law 116 
back. (eer disabled veterans) to take advantage of its 
¢ with idely available counseling facilities, and offers 
+ qual- ees services to all other veterans. State em- 
aining loyment offices provide employment counseling 
ae ts phich is utilized by something more than a million 
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ye are 
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persons a year. A great deal of work done by 
the United States Employment Service has gone 
into training programs and into providing employ- 
ment information, job analysis, workers analysis, 
and tests and other counseling tools. The civilian 
Vocational Rehabilitation Service provides com- 
plete guidance service for every person it trains 
and places, a program which has a case load of a 
quarter million persons annually. 

Facts disclosed by the Bureau of the Census, 
the Department of Commerce, and the Occupa- 
tional Outlook Service of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics serve all the agencies working in the 
field of vocational guidance. In addition, public 
and private effort is producing in an ever-increasing 
flow new tools and methods for guidance purposes. 

Finally, in countries other than the United 
States, guidance services are becoming increasingly 
available. Confusion still exists in many of these 
countries as to what extent the individual is to 
be the beneficiary. In others, the program is only 
elementary. The pending recommendations of 
the ILO, however, augur future clarification and 
progress in seeing and reaching professional 
standards adopted by common agreement. 

Better general understanding of the purposes 
of vocational guidance and its potentialities and 
limitations is a next step. The obvious benefits 
of a comprehensive program can scarcely escape 
the attention of the great majority of workers and 
their leaders as well as of management. There 
should be an increasing demand for vocational 
guidance as one of those rights important to the 
welfare of workers everywhere, and to the eco- 
nomic structure of which they are a part. 

For both worker and employer the basic as- 
sumptions on which vocational guidance is built 
are among the most important earmarks of a sys- 
tem of free enterprise. In a world struggle be- 


tween that system and any other, the development 
of vocational guidance practices can be a measure 
of defense by strengthening our own economy, 
and of offense by supplying a weapon against the 
ignorance of workers upon which their exploitation 
by totalitarian systems in part depends. 


The International 
Cooperative Congress, 


September 1948 


FLORENCE FE. PARKER ' 





REAFFIRMATION OF Its long-time political and reli- 
gious neutrality and the statement of its convic- 
tion that the cooperative method is superior to 
nationalization in industries which cater to the 
individual consumer were among the outstanding 
results of the Seventeenth Congress of the Inter- 
national Cooperative Alliance, held in Prague, 
Czechoslovakia, September 27-30, 1948. 

The present membership of the Alliance consists 
of the national cooperative organizations in 31 
representing 102 million individual 
At the Congress, 24 of these countries 
were represented.2?, Observers included representa- 
tives of the International Labor Office, the United 
Nations Organization, UNESCO, the International 
Trade Organization, and the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization, and of the governments of 
Czechoslovakia, Great Britain, Italy, and the 
United States. 


countries, 
members. 


Resolutions 


The resolutions passed by ‘the Congress in- 
cluded the following: 


! Of the Bureau’s Office of Program Planning. 

* The countries represented at the Congress were Austria, Belgium, Bul- 
garia, Canada, China, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, France, Great 
Britain, Greece, Holland, Ireland, India, Israel, Italy, Norway, Poland, 
Rumania, Sweden, Switzerland, United States, Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics, and Yugoslavia. The American delegation (representing the 
Cooperative League of the U. 8. A.) consisted of Howard A. Cowden, presi- 
dent and general manager of Consumers Cooperative Association, Kansas 
City, Mo.; Lloyd R. Marchant, general manager of the International Co- 
operative Petroleum Association; Clifford Miller, Consumers Cooperative 
Assoc‘stion; and Dwight Townsend. Consumers Cooperative Association. 
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In a resolution on promotion of cooperation, y 
Congress appealed for use of “‘all the energies ,, 
resources” of the cooperative movement to furt}, 
the progress of cooperation in underdeyeloy, 
areas, and directed the Alliance to continyp 7 
work of spreading .knowledge of coopera; 
principles and practices. It also urged natioy 
cooperative organizations in more-advanced eo 
tries not only to promote the commercial exchap, 
of products with cooperative organizations ; 
underdeveloped countries but to work with ¢) 
United Nations Organization in promoting { 
“general and social progress’”’ of such countries 

The advantages of cooperative housing, especial] 
for lower-income families, were stressed. - Nation 
cooperative organizations affiliated to the Allin 
were urged to establish contact with the cooper 
tive housing movement in their respective cow 
tries and explore (jointly with the housing so¢) 
ties, if feasible) the production of key buildiy 
materials. The desirability of bringing natior 
housing cooperatives into membership in th 
Alliance was also emphasized. 

The resolution on world oil resources urged th 
effective implementation of the Atlantic Chart 
principle of free and equal access to raw-mater 
resources of the world. With especial reference y 
petroleum products, it requested UNO to stud 
their exploitation and the domination of the 
distribution by monopolistic combinations, with 
view to developing measures for “safeguarding, | 
international agreement, the expansion of produ 
tion and the free access to petroleum, and also {0 
providing for the consumers all reasonable faciliti 
to cover their needs through organizations 
their own.” ® 

The Congress urged that all effort be made % 
induce all forms of cooperation, including agricw 
tural cooperatives, to join the Alliance, and recom 
mended the creation of commercial enterpris 
owned jointly by agricultural and consumes 
cooperatives. 

The resolution on peace pointed out that th 
promotion of peace has been a task of the coo 
erative movement from its beginning, and thi 
it is the duty of cooperatives to “stand prepare 
to fight war by untiring united efforts.” 





+ As permanent consultant to the Economic and Social Council of the ' 


the Alliance has the privilege of submitting to that organization measur™ 
inclusion in its agenda. 
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The nationalization resolution was based upon 
» of the two papers presented to the Congress. 

,e paper on this subject, dealing mainly with 
» situation in Great Britain, noted that the 

lish cooperative movement favored national- 

tion of certain basic industries and functions. 
certain eastern European countries the cooper- 
ive movement has become “‘linked in close 

Jaboration’’ with governments which control 

1 fields of economic life. ‘The problem is, 

ow far can close collaboration be carried, without 

crifice of the freedom of the movement?”’ Co- 
neratives have grown in strength in these coun- 
ies, but only bevause of their “employment as 

» instrument of the State. * * * Cooperation 

nds its greatest strength in its democratic basis, 

hilst nationalization, because it operates a 

trol much more remote from the people, 

evitably carries at least a danger of restrictive 
eaucracy.” 

This paper evoked considerable ciscussion. It 
as the subject of immediate attack by a Russian 
legate who charged that the author, an English- 
an, knew only conditions in Great Britain, that 
stionalization there had been carried out ‘‘in the 
terests of the bourgeoisie,’ and that the former 
bal owners had been ‘‘paid in full,’ although most 

the mines were ‘“‘defunct.’’ Delegates from 
reece and Italy argued, respectively, that cen- 
alized industry should not be left in private 
ands, and that the consumer cannot be singled 
t for special consideration under the new 
onomic order. A Polish delegate advocated 
hat the Alliance declare itself in favor of national- 
ation in capitalistic countries and that it support 
he nationalization of all big industries. A British 
legate declared that the continued functioning 

f cooperation is necessary to the independence 

{ the people. A Swedish delegate, who favored 

he author’s position in general, took exception 

» one clause in the proposed resolution which 
vored nationalization of “key industries,’’ point- 

bg out that these would be difficult to define and 
ggested the deletion of the clause. This was 
cepted by the author. 

“Cooperation, having its basis in voluntary 
tion,” the resolution stated, ‘‘makes a special 
tribution to democracy which can find no 
bstitute in the inherent compulsions of State 
tion.” Although nationalization and cooper- 


ation complement each other, “in those industries 
and services which cater directly for the individual 
consumer, and where personal preference and 
taste are important, cooperation provides a method 
of operation superior to nationalization. * * * 
The Congress, therefore, on behalf of the cooper- 
ative movement, claims full and complete recog- 
nition of voluntary cooperation in the new collec- 
tive economy; it rejects any suggestion of com- 
promise that would offer to cooperation some 
static position of subordinate or restricted form 
and enterprise; and it demands for cooperation 
the ability to function and expand, thus giving 
to the individual the democratic right to accept 
the principle of voluntary association.” 

The resolution on cooperation in the international 
sphere was based on the second of the two papers, 
which took the position that, in general, inter- 
national cooperative enterprises should be owned 
by national consumers’ cooperative wholesales, but 
farmers’ organizations should not be excluded from 
them. In spite of difficulties of international 
exchange of currencies, and other obstacles, a 
promising development is the International Trade 
Organization which 53 countries have approved. 
Adoption of its principles (including the basic one 
of freedom) would, in the opinion of the author, 
make possible the collaboration of cooperators in 
the international market. 

National cooperative organizations were urged, 
in this resolution, to work for the implementation 
in their respective countries of the main principles 
embodied in the ITO charter,‘ ‘‘with a view to 
insuring for the cooperative movement the degree 
of freedom in international trade which is required 
for establishing successful joint international coop- 
erative production and trading enterprises.” 


Amendments to Rules 


Several amendments to the ICA governing rules 
were adopted. One dealt with the politica! neu- 
trality which has been one of the cornerstones of 
the Alliance since its formation in 1895. The 
Soviet Union delegation introduced a measure 
which would, in the words of the mover, commit 
the Alliance to “an active political fight for peace 
and democracy” and to the “organization of a 





4See ITO: Employment and Economic Development, Monthly Labor 
Review, November 1948. 
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socialist society.’”’” The measure that was finally 
passed, over the opposition of the eastern European 
bloc,’ was as follows: 


The ICA regards cooperation as neutral ground on 
which people holding the most varied opinions and pro- 
fessing the most diverse creeds may meet and act in 
common. 

The ICA shall not associate itself with any political or 
religious organization. 

Such independence, on which the unity of the inter- 
national cooperative movement depends, shall be main- 
tained in all the meetings and in all the publications of 
the ICA. 


Among the other amendments to the rules was 
one adding Russian to the other three official 
languages of the ICA (English, French, and 
German), but leaving it to the central committee 
to decide the extent to which each shall be used. 
The rules were also amended in a number of other 
respects, principally to take cognizance of the 
fact that the Alliance is no longer a world federa- 
tion of consumers’ cooperatives only, but includes 
practically all types of cooperatives. 

A series of Russian-sponsored amendments was 
rejected. “These would have— 


‘in the voting a sharp cleavage was immediately evident between the 
Soviet Union (and its satellites) and the other nations represented. The 
minority votes on practically all questions consisted of those of the Soviet 
Union, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Rumania, and Yugoslavia, of the 
Communist delegates (about two-thirds of the total) from Italy, and of 
several delegates from Great Britain. 












(1) Provided for two assistants to the rene 
secretary of the Alliance, to be appointed fr, 
the largest national cooperative movements, ; , 
those of Russia and Great Britain. The Presiden 
of the Alliance (an Englishman) opposed this , 
“most undemocratic.” 

(2) Eliminated conformity to Rochdale prin 
ciples as a requirement for membership in the [(, 
and phrased the membership requirements in gy 
vague terms as to admit (in the words of thy 
president) “anything from a football team to 
church choir.” 

(3) Required a two-thirds vote for the passaoih Tq 
of any measure. Had this been in force at tha qus 
Prague congress, the eastern nations would hava, ¢ 
held veto power and only one, possibly two, off cor 
the actions taken would have been possible. up 


Next Congress 


T. H. Gill, president of the English Cooperatiy, 
Wholesale Society, was elected president of thai) : 
Alliance, succeeding Lord Rusholme. Howar 
Cowden (United States) was among those electe 
to the Executive Committee. 

The next congress will be held in 1951, at s 
place to be decided upon by the central committe: 
invitations were received from the nations 
cooperative organizations of Denmark, India, and 
Italy. 
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Summaries of Special Reports 





Prices in the 
Third Quarter of 1948 


Tup GENERAL MOVEMENT of prices in the third 
quarter of 1948 tended toward a balance between 
a considerable easing in the prices of agricultural 
commodities and a continuation of the postwar 
upward movement in the prices of industrial goods. 


Trend of Prices 
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The Bureau of Labor Statistics comprehensive 
primary market price index reached a new all-time 
peak in August and then declined slightly in Sep- 
tember; the consumers’ price index reached its 
peak in August and leveled off in September, as 


declining food prices were offset by increases in the 
other components of the index. Prices on organ- 
ized commodity exchanges were sharply lower over 
the quarter, dominated by declines in the prices of 
domestic agricultural commodities, notably grains 
and cotton. 

During this period, production 
generally increased as the “third round” of wage 
increases spread throughout the economy and as 
price advances were recorded by such basic mate- 
rials as steel, coal, and nonferrous metals. Higher 
freight rates were also incorporated in the price 
structure during August. 

Prices of some consumer goods, particularly 
men’s clothing and cotton textile products, demon- 
strated weakness in the initial stages of distribu- 
tion, but still continued to advance at retail. 
The possibility of future retail price declines in 
this area became more evident, as pipe lines were 
obviously being filled and high prices met increas- 
ing consumer resistance. 

Farm prices moved sharply lower as record 
breaking domestic crops came close to realization 
and the European crop prospects approached more 
nearly their prewar magnitude. ‘Toward the end 
of the quarter, the weakness in farm prices spread, 
to a limited extent, to the retail prices of meats, 
butter, margarine, and fruits and vegetables. 

In September, the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, in line with the authority 
granted by the Congress meeting in special session, 
took two steps in the field of inflation control: 
First, the reimposition of certain regulations gov- 
erning the terms of installment credit, and second, 
by increasing slightly the reserve requirements 
of member banks. The Treasury Department 
also increased the rate of interest on short term 
Government notes by one-eighth of a percent. 


costs were 


Retail Prices 


Retail food prices advanced to an all-time peak 
in July, but then turned down contraseasonally in 
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both August and September; however, on Septem- 
ber 15 they were still slightly above the level of 
June 15, 1948. The remaining commodities and 
services for which moderate-income city families 
spend their money continued to advance. The 
greatest advances over the quarter were in the 
prices of items which normally tend to lag behind 
the price cycle—utilities, transportation, and mis- 
cellaneous services. Rents, under control, ad- 
vanced moderately. 


Consumer's Price Index, by Groups 
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The decline in food prices was led by a sharp 
drop in the prices of fresh fruits and vegetables 
and some easing in margarine. By September 15, 
declines were also being registered in the meat, 
poultry, and fish group; normally, prices in this 
group tend to rise in the fall. One of the more 


Retail Food Prices, by Groups 
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significant declines occurred for butter, y}j, 
moved contraseasonally from an average for 4 
United States of 92 cents a pound in July to 
cents in September. Bu 

Retail prices of all meats (including poyj-Miin 
and fish) advanced nearly 5 percent to their peg 
in August, before declines in beef and lamb pri. 


nt | 


ne 


Retail Meat Prices, by Groups 
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offset a continued rise in pork, poultry, and fish, 
As the quarter ended, there were strong indication 
of a further sizable dip in retail meat prices i 
October. 


Primary Market Prices 


Primary market price movements during this 
quarter were marked by (a) a steady decline 
amounting in total to 3% percent from June, in the 
prices of farm products as grain crops were har 
vested ; (6) a down-turn in food prices commencing 
in August; (c) persistent advances for fuels, builé- 
ing materials, and especially metals and metil 
products. Textile and leather prices also decline 
as slow retail sales backed up on retail and mant- 
facturers’ inventories. 

The greatest advance during this period was $! 
percent for metals and metal products, as bot 
ferrous and nonferrous metals rose very sharpl 
in price at the end of July. Wage increases 
about 13 cents an hour, price increases of abou! 
10 percent, and shifts to f. o. b. mill pricing wet 
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»t into effect in July by most large steel producers. 
ye increase in steel prices also affected general 
jlding material costs: both structural steel and 
umbing and heating equipment advanced. The 


tter, Whig 


age for ' 
July to 


declined nearly 2 percent on the average, as sharply 
lower tallow prices caused an 11-percent drop in 
the average price of fats and oils. 

The largest decline over the quarter was 15\ 
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Mrices dropped toward support levels. Cereal market prices of domestic agricultural commodities 


~fm—products, one step further along the processing 
and fisqmpne, declined less than 1 percent. Livestock 
dicationmtices rose to a record high in July and then 
prices iggeurned somewhat lower, but still ended the quarter 


t a level only exceeded by July and August. 
Primary market prices of meats rose to a new all- 
ime high in August, 1 month after the peak in the 
ivestock markets and then also declined. 

On September 30, the average of prices of 28 
ommodities traded on organized exchanges and 
pot markets was about 7 percent below the com- 
arable average on June 30, 1948, and 8 percent 
ower than a year earlier. The decline was con- 
ined almost entirely to agricultural commodities, 
8 copper, zinc and steel scrap registered increases 
anging from 6 to 24 percent. 

The drop in the prices of agricultural com- 
nodities reflected a decline from the very high 
evels of June 30 toward parity prices. By 
beptember 30, most commodities were relatively 
lose to parity and except for livestock, further 
arge declines over the remainder of 1948 were 
hot very likely because of the floors of Govern- 
ment support. As of September 30, average spot 
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were back to the levels which prevailed in early 
1947, marking the end of a cycle which saw wheat 
go to $3, corn to $2.80, and cotton to 40 cents. 


Commodity Market Prices 
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Quotations of $32 a hundredweight for steers and 
$28 for hogs which prevailed on September 30 
were extremely high, but were considerably below 
the record prices of $36 and $31, respectively, 
reached in July and August. In sharp contra- 
diction of the normal seasonal movement, butter 
prices turned sharply downward in mid-July and 
by the end of the quarter had dipped to 65 cents 
in the wholesale market, the lowest since June 
1947. 

Print cloth prices continued their steady down- 
ward trend of the past 9 months and 64 x 60 grey 
goods at 16 cents a yard was more than 40 percent 
below the late 1947 peak. Wool top prices also 
moved steadily lower and by the end of September 
were 22 percent below the $2-a-pound peak 
reached in mid-June 1948. 





Fertilizer Manufacturing: 
Work Injuries in 1946 ° 


A DISABLING WORK INJURY for every 14 employees, 
the highest injury-frequency rate in the chemical- 
manufacturing group of industries, and one of the 
highest injury-severity rates in the entire list of 
manufacturing industries—this was the work- 
injury record of the fertilizer manufacturing 
industry for the year 1946.’ 

Although the 1946 injury-frequency rate for 
fertilizer manufacturing—35.7—represented the 
peak of an upward trend which had its beginning 
in 1940, high injury rates are not unusual in this 


1By Frank 8. McElroy and George R. McCormack of the Bureau’s 
Branch of Industrial Hazards. A more complete report will appear in a 
forthcoming bulletin. 

This study was based upon summary reports from 521 fertilizer plants, 
which in 1946 employed 27,460 workers, representing approximately 83 per- 
cent of the estimated total employment in the industry. The reporting 
group included 336 dry-mixing plants, 78 integrated plants combining acid 
and superphosphate production with dry-mixing, 57 plants combining super- 
phosphate production with dry-mixing, 18 plants producing only super- 
phosphate, and 32 plants which did not indicate their specific operations. 

*A disabling injury is one which results in death or permanent physical 
impairment, or renders the injured person unable to work at any regularly 
established job, which is open and available to him, throughout the hours 
corresponding to his regular shift on any day after the day of injury. 

The injury-frequency rate is the average number of disabling work injuries 
for each million employee-hours worked. 

The severity rate is the average number of days lost or charged for each 
1,000 employee-hours worked. The standard time-loss ratings for fatalities 
and permanent disabilities are given in the American Standard Method of 
Compiling Industrial Injury Rates, approved by the American Standards 
Association, 1945. 

































industry. In the prewar years 1938 and 1939 
the frequency rate for fertilizer manufacty;;, 
was about 26; for all chemical manufacturing j, 
dustries it was about 10, and for all manufact,, 
ing about 15. Wartime influences, which beosy 
to be effective in 1940, pushed the frequency rat, 
for most industries to higher levels, reconyersic, 
problems helped to hold them at those high Jey, 
through 1946. 
In 1946 the rate for the fertilizer industry ,, 
above stated, was 35.7,? the average rate for th 
chemical group of manufacturing industries y, 
15.7 and the all-manufacturing rate was 19.9. 4 
significant feature of these rates is that their rely 
tion to each other was nearly the same as in 193 
and 1939. 
A high degree of hazard is admittedly presey; 

in fertilizer manufacturing. But this is also tr 
in many other industries which have achieved fy 
better injury records through strict attention i 
basic safety principles. In 1946 the explosives 
industry had an injury-frequency rate of 5.7; iro 
and steel a rate of 9.5; cement, 11.0; motor. 
vehicles 10.8; and shipbuilding 20.7. Even amon 
the woodworking industries, which are generally 
listed at the top of all hazardous operations 
planing mills had a slightly better rate (35.1) than 
fertilizer manufacturing in 1946. Only 14 of the 
151 manufacturing industries for which 1946 rates 
were available had rates higher than the fertilizer 
rate. 
The available information indicates that about 
2,360 employees in fertilizer manufacturing wer 
disabled by work injuries in 1946. About 20 died 
as a result of their injuries, and about 60 were left 
with some form of permanent physical impair 
ment. The other 2,280 were more fortunate u 
that their disabilities were temporary in nature, 
leaving no adverse effects to restrict their working 
ability. 
Immeasurable humanitarian and social impli: 
cations are presented by these injuries. [rom 
the economic viewpoint alone, however, they rep- 
resent a very large expense item which the i 
dustry must absorb. Actual time lost by fertilize 
workers because of work injuries experienced 1 
1946 is estimated at about 48,000 man-days. (1 
the basis of average weekly earnings of $32.92 fo 
production workers in the industry during that 





3 In 1947 these rates moved down to 31.6 for fertilizer manufacturing, !2! 
for the chemical group, and 18.8 for all manufacturing. 
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.r, this would represent a direct loss of $225,000 
wages alone. 
ime lost within the year, however, does not 
equately measure the real loss resulting from 
injuries. Many of the seriously injured work- 
. will find that their earning ability is reduced 
the remainder of their lives. With regard to 
‘ce who were killed, the loss is equivalent to 
ir entire expected earnings during the years in 
hich they would have continued to work if their 
cers had not been cut short. If additional 
owance is made for the future effects of the 
aths and permanent impairments included in 
e total, the economic time loss chargeable to 
e injuries experienced in 1946 would amount to 
out 234,000 man-days. Evaluated on the basis 
1946 earning levels, this would represent a loss 
$1,100,000 in present and future earnings, all 
which must be absorbed by the employers, the 
orkers, their dependents, and the consumers. 
Wage losses, however, represent only part of the 
tal cost of accidents which produce work in- 
ies. In addition there are payments for medical 
nd hospital care and many indirect costs such 
damage to materials or equipment, lost pro- 
ction, and supervisory time spent in caring 
r the injured or reorganizing operations after 
e accident. The indirect costs are seldom a 
atter of record, but this does not lessen their 
ality. Studies have indicated * that for manu- 
cturing generally, indirect costs of injury-pro- 
cing accidents average about four times the 
ect cost of compensation payments plus hospital 
nd medical expense. Assuming that this ratio 
approximately correct for the fertilizer industry, 
may be estimated, conservatively, that the 
direct costs associated with injuries in that 
dustry during 1946 amounted to at least 3.3 
ilion dollars and that the total cost probably 
as over 4.4 million dollars. 


cident Causes 


This analysis is based on the accident records 
185 of the fertilizer plants surveyed. Although 
he combined injury-frequency rate of 41.6 for 
bis group was higher than the industry average, 


See Industrial Accidents Prevention, by H. W. Heinrich, New York, 
Uraw-Hill Book Co., 1941. 

These plants employed nearly 15,000 workers during 1946. Bureau 
presentatives transcribed from the original accident records of these plants 
romplete account of each work accident experienced by their employees 
ring 1946, 
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there was no reason to believe that the pattern of 
accidents in these plants was essentially different 
from that of the entire industry. 

In order to broaden the analysis and permit 
greater detail, this part of the survey was extended 
to include not only disabling injuries, but also all 
other injuries requiring treatment by physicians. 
These data, covering 2,532 injury cases, were then 
analyzed according to the American Recom- 
mended Practice for Compiling Industrial Acci- 
dent Causes, as approved by the American Stand- 
ards Association. 


e 


UNSAFE WORKING CONDITIONS 


The most direct, and usually the most produc- 
tive, accident-prevention measures are those 
which eliminate unsafe working conditions. Ex- 
tensive engineering and the expenditure of large 
sums of money may sometimes be necessary to 


Major Agencies Involved in Accidents in the Fertilizer 
Manufacturing Industry, 1946 





Percent of All Disobling and Medical injuries 
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control particular hazards. Most unsafe condi- 
tions, however, can be controlled simply and easily 
through supervisory action. Unfortunately, the 
need for such action is frequently overlooked 
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because the existing hazards have become so much 
a part of the work environment that neither 
workers nor supervisors recognize their influence 
in producing accidents. Hazards arising from 
poor housekeeping, from inadequate maintenance 
standards, or from operations which have grad- 
ually expanded from their original scope without 
a definite plan often fall into this category. 
Basically, the existence of such hazards represents 
supervisory failure and carries a strong implica- 
tion of inefficient operation. A very large pro- 
portion of the accidents in fertilizer manufactur- 
ing stem directly from such supervisory failures. 


Defective agencies. The general need for more 
adequate inspection and immediate repair or re- 
placement of imperfect equipment, tools, and ma- 
terials was strongly indicated by the fact that 36 
percent of the analyzed accidents were directly 
due to defective agencies. 

Slippery floors and slippery surfaces on plat- 
forms, scaffolds, and gangplanks were particularly 
prominent sources of accidents. In many cases 
the slippety surface was due to accumulations of 
loose fertilizer or rockdust—an indication of poor 
housekeeping. ‘This condition was very common 
in the superphosphate and dry-mixing depart- 
ments. Metal gangplanks, used extensively in 
hand-trucking operations in the dry-mixing de- 
partments, were frequently slippery because of ex- 
cessive wear—a sign of inadequate maintenance. 

In addition to being slippery, floors and other 
working surfaces frequently were broken, cracked 
or irregular to such an extent as to present definite 
tripping hazards. These irregularities, moreover, 
frequently caused hand trucks to swerve and bump 
into nearby persons or objects, or to injure the 
operators. Hazards of this type are generally 
quite apparent, and their continued existence can 
be interpreted only as evidence of slack super- 
vision and inadequate maintenance. 

Defective vehicles also constituted a prominent 
source of accidents. Some of these were railroad 
cars with rough or slippery floors or splintered 
doors. The great majority, however, were plant 
vehicles such as payloaders with defective lifting 
mechanisms, or hand trucks with rough or splint- 
ered handles, loose wheels, or broken braces. 

Other defective agencies, which caused fewer 
but nevertheless substantial numbers of accidents, 
included worn or cracked hand tools, worn or 


strained hoisting equipment, and sharp-edge, 
worn parts on conveyors, machines, boilers 

tanks. Most of these defects should have }, 
apparent to the supervisors in the normal cy, 
of operations and specifically should not have}, 
overlooked if regular safety inspections were my 











Major Types of Unsafe Working Conditions j, 
Fertilizer Manufacturing Industry, 1946 
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Hazardous arrangements or procedures. The hi 
ards included in this general group usually res 
from a failure to plan operations so that they ms 
be carried on safely, or from a failure to enfor 
operating rules relating to safety. Accounti 
for 36 percent of the analyzed accidents, th 
group of hazards ranked with defective agen« 
as an outstanding source of accidents in t 
industry. 

Operations involving the handling of heavy‘ 
bulky materials always present serious injl! 
possibilities and require thorough planning 
supervision in order that accidents may | 
avoided. Careful consideration should be gi 
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determination of the maximum weight any 


ATP~Cdged : 

, boilers .JMividual will be expected to lift, and mechanical 
Id have } ipment or sufficient additional help should be 
Ormal copjmovided whenever the weight exceeds the deter- 
10t have idimned limit. The many strains and sprains 
iS Were majmported as resulting from lifting excessive weights, 
ditions in ticularly in the dry-mixing and maintenance 


nartments, indicate that the industry generally 
; not given sufficient attention to this phase of 


| Medica! » 
15 


 Biffety. 

Safe operation of plant vehicles and safe 
dling of inherently hazardous materials such 
acids also require careful planning by the 
pervisory staff and strict enforcement of the 
ablished rules of procedure. Vehicles, par- 
viarly hand trucks and pay loaders, were 
olyed in a considerable number of collision 
cidents which probably could have been avoided 
designated lanes for vehicular traffic had been 
pvided and traffic rules had been enforced. 
afic accidents were common in nearly all 
partments. However, the greatest volume of 
cidents ascribed to other types of unsafe pro- 
dures were in the sulphuric-acid and super- 
hosphate departments. Many of the latter 
ishaps involved a failure to provide the proper 
ols or equipment for the work at hand, which 
ulted in misuse of available equipment. 
Materials and equipment placed in irregular 
nd unstable piles, stored materials which en- 
nached upon aisles and workplaces, loose 
aterials and equipment left in aisles and work- 
aces, and congestion of materials in small spaces 
ere common among the poor housekeeping 
ynditions which led to accidents. Loose super- 
hosphate or fertilizer, lumber stock, and bags of 
rtilizer were the agencies most commonly 
volved in these accidents. Tripping accidents 
ere Very common. 
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ulequately guarded agencies. Inadequately 
arded agencies were responsible for approxi- 
lately 16 percent of the analyzed accidents. 
ears, belts, or other moving parts of machines 
nd conveyors were the principal accident sources 
h this group. Over 60 percent of the accidents 
nvolving machines and conveyors resulted from 
hadequate guarding. 

Scaffolds, platforms and ramps without railings 
toeboards, and unguarded openings in floors 
ere relatively common causes of accidents. The 
813546—48——3 
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record also indicated that many of the ladders 
used in fertilizer plants were not equipped with 
ladder safety-shoes, that hand tools such as knives 
frequently had no handle guards, and that elec- 
trical equipment was often ungrounded. 


Lack of personal protective equipment. All plants 
reported that personal protective equipment was 
provided and that its use when necessary was 
required. The accident reports indicated, how- 
ever, that observance of this requirement was 
inadequate. Nearly 11 percent of the accidents 
for which the cause was determined were found to 
have occurred because the prescribed safety equip- 
ment was not used. 

Accidents in which workers experienced eye 
injuries because they were not wearing goggles or 
face shields while working with chemicals or in 
the very dusty areas of superphosphate or mixing 
departments were most common. In addition, a 
number of cases of respiratory irritations could 
have been prevented by the use of respirators, and 
many hand and toe injuries could have been 
avoided through the use of gloves or safety shoes. 
The sulphuric-acid and superphosphate depart- 
ments were most remiss in use of protective 
equipment, but the dry-mixing and maintenance 
departments also had very unfavorable records. 


UNSAFE ACTS 

For the purpose of accident analysis, an unsafe 
act is defined as “a violation of a commonly ac- 
cepted safe procedure.” ® Literally, this means 
that no action may be designated as unsafe unless 
there is an alternative safe procedure, but it does 
not imply that the employee who committed the 
unsafe act must have known the alternative safe 
method. It is apparent from the analysis that 
many of the injured employees knew the safe 
methods but decided not to follow them. It is 
also evident that many other employees committed 
unsafe acts simply because they did not know the 
safe procedures. The elimination of unsafe acts, 
therefore, is a twofold problem: first, employees 
should be carefully instructed in the safe methods of 
performing their duties; and, second, an adequate 
number of well-trained, safety-minded supervisors 
should be provided to enforce safe practices. 

Four general groups of unsafe acts were out- 
standing—using unsafe equipment or using equip- 


*In American Recommended Practice for Compiling Industri al Accident 
Causes, approved by the American Standards Association, 1941. 
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ment unsafely; assuming unsafe positions or pos- 
tures; operating or working at unsafe speeds; and 
failing to use personal safety equipment or to 
wear proper clothing. 


Using Unsafe Equipment or Equipment Unsafely. 
Unsafe use of equipment, or its use for purposes for 
which it was not intended, accounted for about 9 
percent of the analyzed accidents. Generally, 
these acts involved misuse of hand tools—for 
instance, using crowbars or pinch bars as hammers. 


Major Types of Unsafe Acts in the Fertilizer Manu- 
facturing Industry, 1946 





Percent of Ail Disabling ond Medical injuries 
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This type of unsafe act was particularly frequent 
in the maintenance departments, but was also 
responsible for a high proportion of accidents in 
sulphuric-acid and superphosphate departments. 

Gripping objects insecurely accounted for about 
8 percent of the accidents. Many workmen, as a 
result of improper handling of lumber stock, hand 
tools, metal parts, bags of fertilizer, and similar 
articles, dropped these objects and in consequence 
suffered bruised or fractured feet, toes, hands, or 
fingers. Accidents caused by loose handling of 
materials or equipment were most common in the 
maintenance departments. 


ee 


Taking the wrong hold of objects was the cq 
designated for accidents in which employees | 
mitted their fingers to be caught between obje 
which they were piling, or between gangpla 
and floors while they were placing the gangplg, 
in position, or between the handles of hand try, 
and fixed objects. This type of unsafe hand) 
accounted for 7 percent of the accidents. 

Other specific unsafe acts in this group incly 
pulling hand trucks instead of pushing them, ys 
equipment known to be defective, and using ha; 
instead of hand tools. 


Assuming unsafe positions or postures. Failure 
obey one of the basic safety rules, ‘Watch y 
step,’ was responsible for more accidents in | 
fertilizer industry than any other individual uns 
act. Over half of the accidents in the uns 
position or posture group, 19 percent of all accide 
in the industry, and over 20 percent of all accide 
attributed to unsafe acts in the superphosph: 
and dry-mixing departments were attributed 
inattention to footing. Loose fertilizer or x 
dust, pieces of scrap lumber or metal, rough floc 
and stairways were involved in many of th 
mishaps. 

Incorrect lifting was responsible for appro 
mately 5 percent of all accidents resulting fr 
unsafe acts. Most of these accidents occur 
when workmen attempted to lift objects wh 
they were in awkward or stooped positions. 
though it was sometimes very difficult to determ: 
when objects were too heavy to be lifted by 
individual employee, an attempt was made 
exclude from the tabulation of unsafe acts 
accidents which occurred because adequate assi 
ance had not been provided—as it appeared tl 
these actually resulted from unsafe working c 
ditions rather than from unsafe acts. 

Numerous accidents occurred because employ: 
exposed themselves to pieces of superphosphate 
other material falling or sliding from piles. Ac 
dents of this type were most common in the sup 
phosphate departments. Less common inj 
producing unsafe acts in this group includ 
walking or standing under suspended loads; ent 
ing enclosures which were unsafe because of bi 
temperatures, gases, or other exposures; ridi 
vehicles in unsafe positions; exposure on vehicu 
rights-of-way; running; and jumping from n 
chines, railroad cars, ladders, or similar equipme 
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other Unsafe Acts. Operating or working at 
nsafe speeds caused about 12 percent of all acci- 
nts in the industry, and over 18 percent of all 
,jdents in the dry-mixing departments. Vehi- 
»s, either hand or mechanically operated, were 
»volved in a high proportion of these accidents. 
Failure to wear personal safety equipment which 
.4 been provided, or failure to wear adequate 
lothing, was responsible for about 11 percent of 
». accidents. In the sulphuric-acid, the super- 
hosphate, and the maintenance departments, 
lure to wear provided personal safety equipment 
as an especially noteworthy cause. Most ofthe 
stances resulted from the failure of employees 
» wear available goggles, respirators, and similar 
quipment. 

Four percent of all accidents involving unsafe 
ts were the result of operating equipment with- 
yt authority, starting or stopping equipment 
ithout giving warning signals, or failure to shut 
ff or block equipment which was not being used. 
Other unsafe acts which contributed to the oc- 
rrence of accidents were unsafe loading, placing, 
d mixing; working on moving or dangerous 
quipment; and fighting or quarreling. 





Jouse Construction: 
an-Hours by Occupation, 1946-47 ' 


{oRE THAN 1,400 MAN-HOURS were required on 
he average to build a one-family house in 18 
dustrial areas surveyed by the Bureau of Labor 
statistics during 1946-47. This man-hour require- 
ment is probably high as a result of restrictive 
egulations such as the Government controls of 
building materials and types of construction, 
ising costs, and shortages of materials and skilled 
abor. More than three-fourths of the hours 
heeded to build a dwelling unit during the survey 
period were worked by skilled craftsmen; the 
emaining hours were worked by semiskilled and 
uskilled workers, primarily construction laborers. 
Five skilled trades (carpenters, painters, brick- 
tyers and masons, plasterers, and plumbers) 
kecounted for more than 65 percent of the average 
ours per unit. Carpenters were employed far 


more than any other type of skilled worker on the 
surveyed projects, averaging half of all skilled 
man-hours. The next most important trades, 
with respect to the proportion of time worked by 
skilled craftsmen, were painters (11 percent), 
bricklayers and masons (10 percent), plasterers 
(8 percent), and plumbers (6 percent). Total man- 
hour requirements, as well as the distribution by 
trades, varied considerably between areas for the 
same types of exterior wall material and for units 
in the same general cost classes. Within areas, 
the type of exterior wall material affected the 
distribution of man-hours more than any other 
factor. 

The survey covered 2,521 one-family dwelling 
units situated in 344 different projects within the 
18 areas.” All dwellings were started during the 
period September 1946—June 1947 and were com- 
pleted prior to December 1947. Although differ- 
ent types and sizes of areas were surveyed, the 
findings submitted in this report should not be 
taken as indicative of the occupational distribu- 
tion of hours on all residential building in the 
United States. 


Variations in Occupational Distribution 


Considerable variations were disclosed in the 
occupational distribution of man-hours required 
for the various projects, not only between areas 
but between projects within the same area. Type 
of exterior wall material was the main factor 
influencing the distribution. 

Occupational distributions for the 2,521 units 
grouped according to the principal type of ex- 
terior wall material are presented in table 1. 
Three different categories were used in grouping 
the projects: Frame—aAll units with wood exterior 





1 Prepared by Edward M. Gordon of the Bureau’s Branch of Construction 
Statistics. 

8 All of the places surveyed were industrial and large urban areas in which 
new residential construction was reasonably active. They were selected to 
give the best possible representation geographically and of types of housing, 
within the limits of the available resources. In all cases, the areas comprised 
entire counties or groups of counties; the projects studied were located in the 
central city (or cities) and also in the outlying suburban territory. The 
areas chosen were 18 of those covered by the Bureau’s Area Housing Program. 
(See Monthly Labor Review, August 1948 (p. 161): Housing Statistics, 1946 
and 1947—Sampling Methods and 8urvey Techniques.) 

Actual projects studied within each area were selected from among all 
new dwellings placed under construction during the 3-month period, in such 
& way as to provide representation of the principal types of 1-family units 
being built. Man-hours worked by each occupational group were obtained 
from pay-roll records of contractors and subcontractors periodically during 
construction. 
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material, such as wood siding, wood shingles, box- 
ing, etc. (Units with composition siding or com- 


TaBLe 1.—Occupational distribution of man-hours worked 
on new 1-family dwellings, by type of exterior wall material. 



























































Average man-hours by type 
of exterior wall material 
Occupation P P 
er- ‘er- 
+ cent of —_ cent of 
total total 
otal—All 
"tees , Frame? 
Total—All occupations. ..................-.... 1,420 | 100.0 / 1,440; 100.0 
gE SLL ee 1,089 | 76.7) 1,132 78.6 
Bricklayers and masons... éntpeaeetes 104 7.3 sg 6.2 
0 REE ES S hi RE EES Ey 548 | 38.6 628 43.6 
Construction machine operators... ...... il .8 17 1.2 
ia ea ale et PRITAM 31 2.2 37 2.6 
Lathers...... minnetuniaaebind 34 2.4 20 1.4 
CC ETE ELENA ET DIE watt 121 8.5 125 8.7 
EEE aS ae 4 5.9 50 3.5 
Pium bers... ES HE ERE eS 70 4.9 66 4.6 
Roofers EE ee SF 20 1.4 14 1.0 
Sheet-metal workers..............__. oi 18 1.3 32 2.2 
Tile setters. RE ROE SE ae 11 8 7 .5 
yl at RRA SII 8. ale 37 2.6 47 3.1 
ee CT. ..c chanadnubdnieanestnn 58 4.1 81 5.6 
ET AE TET DEE 8 47 3.3 68 4.7 
ETRE TER 7 .5 4 .6 
CT PE a a ae 4 an 4 3 
Unskilled workers. secosciieeeebundiditwadiniinid 257 18.1 197 13.7 
SO RE LSA ; 254 17.9 193 13.4 
ES SS ha 3 a 4 3 
Superintendents, clerks, and timekeepers_. 16 1.1 30 2.1 
Average construction cost per unit *.....__. a. $7, 725 $7, 575 
Masonry * Stucco ¢ 
Total— All ocoupations....................-..- 1,630 | 100.0 | 1,300; 100.0 
Skilled workers ®............... speesouconouse 1,189 | 73.0} 1,009 77.7 
Bricklayers and masons.................- 238 | 14.6 40 3.1 
aa 536 | 32.9 504 38. 8 
Construction machine operators a x 5 5 .6 
Te a RC ET pe ER 36 2.2 27 2.1 
Lathers....... seuuiwnnasacsdinsiiaien 16 1.0 53 4.1 
Painters — pacncneuenesenseseens 114 7.0 121 9.3 
i. -jenensdpvedianbeessedmebentanl 72 4.4 112 8.6 
TS I itll Lie 78 4.8 66 5.1 
Roofers. eeeuenssocessneonsel 13 .8 27 2.1 
Sheet-metal workers............... 33 2.0 3 .2 
Tile setters...... peceuemtiinendetenecs 13 8 13 1.0 
All others... ... sapeanendinsmatitimnsice 32 2.0 35 2.7 
SE nececcensousnensesieké 87 5.3 26 2.0 
Helpers...... puacocosseceuanssaneenesi 75 4.6 18 1.4 
Truck drivers.... soctnbntbiepeeoecs 7 .4 5 .4 
A stuauiniebebummbens 5 an 3 - 
Unskilled workers. seseensaneinns emneendniti 333 | 2.4 258 19.8 
CO a ee 326; 20.0 255 19.6 
i TT tie Bi poral 7 .4 3 2 
Superintendents, clerks, and timekeepers 21 1.3 7 .5 
Average construction cost per unit *.......__. $8, 025 $7, 675 








! Based on 2,521 dwelling units in 344 jects located ir 18 areas. 

m. yoy all units —" wood ao material; wood shingles, siding, 
xing, ete 

‘Includes all units with masonry exterior: brick, tile, stone, concrete 
block, cinder block; includes brick veneer 

‘ All stucco projects studied were located in the Los Angeles area. 

* Includes working foremen and apprentices. 

* Excludes apprentices. 

' Hod carriers, mortar mixers and similar occupations included in this cate- 
gory were classified as semiskilled workers in some areas, and as unskilled 
workers in other areas. 

* Includes guards and watchmen. 

* Construction cost includes cost of labor and materials and all subcontracted 
work; excludes and. and development costs. It is shown only to indicate 
the cost class of units to which occupational distributions apply. It should 
- - Les to make comparison between areas of average construction cost 
of units 


ne 


position shingle exteriors were  exclud 
Masonry—aAll units with exterior wall materia) 
brick, tile, stone, concrete block, cinder block, , 
(Brick or stone veneer units were includ, 
Stucco—Units with stucco exteriors. (All 
of this type for which data are presented y 
located in the Los Angeles area.) 

Total man-hours required, as shown in tab), 
were lowest for stucco units, although these y; 
were second highest with regard to average ¢ 
struction cost. The lower man-hours required 
the stucco units possibly resulted, in part, fp 
economies owing to the predominantly large- 
operations on the units studied. 

Carpenters accounted for more man-hours {| 
any other trade for all three types of exterior y 


TABLE 2. TJontle doctii distribution of man-hours wo, 
on new 1-family dwellings,! by construction cost classi; 
tion ? 





———— 


Exterior wall material 








Frame? Masonry é | Stuce 


Occupation = — 
Un- |$5, 250} $9,250 | Un- /$5, 208 | $9,250 |ss, 250) $ 
der | to | and | der land | to |. 
$5, 250 $9,249) over ($5, 250/$9, vo over jee 08 


] —_— 


Average man-hours | 
eee 1,100; 1,340) 1,920) 960) 1,490) 2,160) 1,28 | 


| 














Percentage distribution of man-hours worked 





























| 
Total—All occu- 
SE cenceneseus 100.0; 100.0} 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0 100.0 
Skilled workers*....| 81.8) 80.0) 74.4) 82.0) 69.7| 77.6) ~ 78.0, 
Bricklayers and 
masons.......- 5.3) 6.8] 5.1] 28.5 12.6) 16.6) 29 
Carpenters. ----- 50.3) 43.2 41.8} 31.0} 31.1) 36.1) 38.9 
Construction 
machine oper- | 
- Pee 1.7) 9 1.7 a .6 4 6 
Electricians --- 2.4; 2.7 2.5, 2.8) 2.2 2.0) 2.1 
Lathers _ -. - Bz 1.0 < .9 1.3) 4.1 
Painters.......-- 7.3) 9.2 8.2; 6.9| 6.9 7.2} 9.4 
Plasterers _.....- 4.0 3.8 3.1 2.8 4.8 4.0) 8.4 
Plumbers.......| 4.9} 5.1) 3.0) 6.5 46) 4.9) 5.3 
Roofers. . ......-. .8 .6 2.0 7] .9 8 2.2 
Sheet-metal 
workers. .....-. 1.3 2.3 2.4 8 2.1 1.9 2 
Tile setters...... 1.1 8 6 1 .9 7 1.0 
All others. ...... 1.8 3.2 3.1 1.7 2.1 3.9 2.9 
Helpers and labor- 
eee 18.0, 18.1 22.5; 14.7) 29.2 21.4) 21.6 
Superintendents, 
ks, and time- 
Be ncceavanes om 1.9 3.1 3.3 1.1 1.0 4 
SSS —— S=— EE | ———__ - 
Average construction 
cost per unit ?_ __._|$4, 350/$7, 050/$10, 775/$3, 925) $7, 300|$11, 075)$7, 575 $ 























—---— 


: Based on 2,521 dwelling units in 344 projects located in 18 areas. 
Construction cost includes cost of labor and materials and all su’ 
cncted work; excludes land and development costs. It is shown on 
indicate the cost class of units to which occupational distributions 2 
It should not be used to make comparison between areas of average 
struction cost of units. 
oe a all units with wood exterior material: wood shingles, si 
« Tnehades all units with masonry exterior: brick, tile, stone, concrete > 
euie block; includes brick veneer. 
‘All — jects studied were located in the Los Angeles sre 
a) ny in the cost class, under $5,250 
cludes —J 1. foremen and apprentices. 
7 Includes truck drivers and other skilled and unskilled workers. 
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terial. The relatively high proportion of car- 
nter hours for the masonry group (32.9 percent) 
ys caused by the inclusion of masonry veneer 
its in this group. Bricklayers and masons, of 
»urse, formed a larger percentage for the masonry 
oup (14.6) than for either of the other two. 
ours for lathers and plasterers were naturally 
‘ch for stucco units, 12.7 percent, as contrasted 
ith only 5.4 percent for masonry and 4.9 percent 
yr frame. 

Data for various construction cost classes are 
resented in table 2.2 Total man-hour require- 
nents were higher on the average for the more 
xpensive dwellings than for the others. Varia- 
ons in occupational distribution between cost 
es within the same type of material group 
howed no consistent pattern; differences in 
uilding practices may partially explain these 
sriations. 

In general, on the more expensive dwellings the 


1Construction cost includes the cost of labor and materials and all sub- 
ntracted work, but excludes land and development costs, such as for 

tsand sidewalks. Average construction cost figures are here presented 
ply to indicate the cost class of the units to which the occupational distrib- 
ions apply. They should not be used to make comparisons of average 
onstruction cost between areas. 


man-hour requirements for the skilled trades were 
higher than for the other units, but the proportion 
of skilled to unskilled labor was lower. The lat- 
ter is due to a more extensive use of unskilled labor 
on the higher-cost homes for site-preparation, 
landscaping, etc. 

Considerable variation in both over-all man- 
hour requirements and in oecupational distribu- 
tions between units which were built in projects of 
different sizes is shown in table 3. The types of 
exterior wall material and the cost of the units 
appear to have more effect than the size of opera- 
tion. However, the effects of large-scale opera- 
tions on man-hour requirements is not conclusive 
because of the differences in cost and type of the 
dwellings included within each size class. The 
data do reveal that machines are used more often 
on large projects than on small projects. For 
frame units, the percentage of total hours for con- 
struction machine operators increased from 0.4 
percent for 1 unit projects to 1.5 percent for 
projects of 25 or more units; for masonry units 
the proportion increased from 0.5 percent to 0.8 
percent; and for stucco units from 0.1 percent to 
0.6 percent. 


TaBLE 3.—Occupational distribution of man-hours worked on new 1-family dwellings,’ by size of eperation 



































P Percentage distribution of man-hours worked 
ver- 
age Aver- 
Peso eB eatector welt matertel end eo ct | crus | imam ee 
'ype of exterior wall ma and size o struc- | man- 
operation tion | hours| 4» —— Ps 
cost per workers All Brick- labo k- 
per | unit skilled | layers | Car- | Electri-| Paint-|Plaster-|Plumb-| All | —s 
unit # work- | and |penters| cians | ers ers ers | others| ° =e 
ers? | masons 
TERS me $7,575 | 1,440; 100.0 78.6 6.2 43.6 2.6 8.7 3.5 4.6 9.4 19.3 2.1 
ee 6,625 | 1,400! 100.0 84.1 6.1 51.5 2.7 9.1 3.5 5.2 6.0 15. 5 4 
I wnubsinitne 8, 220 1, 410 100. 0 77.5 5.6 45.2 3.2 &0 3.2 5.2 7.1 19. 5 3.0 
EE aT 5, 075 1, 480 100. 0 82. 2 6.3 45.9 2.6 10.7 5.2 5.2 6.3 17.0 .8 
EC aR 7, 525 1, 390 100. 0 69.7 7.2 37.1 3.1 7.6 2.6 3.7 8.4 26.7 3.6 
EH TERT 7, 850 1, 510 100. 0 79.5 6.0 42.0 2.2 8.7 3. 5 4.2 12.9 18,3 2.2 
ae 8, 025 1, 630 100. 0 73.0 14.6 32.9 2.2 7.0 4.4 4.8 7.1 25.7 1.3 
i .  snseesensemensos 8, 925 2, 000 100.0 75. 6 14. 6 37.6 2.4 6.8 3.6 4.5 6.1 23. 8 .6 
LE LET 8, 875 1, 550 100. 0 76. 5 15.4 31.0 2.8 6.2 5.2 7.4 8.5 22.0 1.5 
a eee 9, 450 1, 840 100. 0 78. 2 17.8 35.2 1.8 6.4 4.5 4.3 8.2 21.4 4 
I 7, 450 1, 620 100. 0 65. 5 14.2 23. 5 1.9 7.4 3.7 4.0 5.8 31.3 3.2 
tt ES 7, 375 1, 360 100. 0 74.8 12.3 33.8 2.4 7.4 5.4 5.0 8.5 23.2 2.0 
ns acteemaaia 7, 675 1, 300 100.0 77.7 3.1 38.8 2.1 9.3 8.6 6.1 10.7 21.8 5 
(Ss 700 970 100. 0 84.9 5.8 38.1 3.4 10.0 9.8 8.0 9.8 14.9 + 
ae aS 7, 800 100. 0 | 84.9 8.6 30.1 5.6 12.0 14.5 6.8 7.3 13.3 1.8 
LE ATR SIRO EN SE ee EE SSE Sep Ee, ee, Heneeee het) SaPeraen ies 
te ae aR Ee SS 2 A se Bt ad See be Eee VR WS RNR HERO 
CC LETTS | 7,675 1, 300 100.0 77.6 3.1 38. 8 | 2.1 9.3 8.5 5,1 10.7 21.9 5 























he cost class of units to which occupational distributions apply. 


' Based on 2,521 dwelling units in 344 projects located in 18 areas. 

Construction cost includes cost of labor and materials and all subcontracted 

ork; excludes land and development costs. It is shown only sae 
t shou 

0 oo ued to make comparison between areas of average construction cost 
units. 

' Includes working foremen and apprentices. 

‘ Includes truck drivers and other semiskilled and unskilled workers. 


5 Includes superintendents, clerks, and timekeepers. 
mM. Includes all units with wood exterior materials: Wood shingles, siding 

xing, etc. 

’ Includes all units with masonry extérior: Brick, tile, stone, concrete block, 
cinder block; includes brick veneer. 

* All stucco projects studied were located in the Los Angeles area. 

* No projects of this size studied. 
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Variations in Requirements Among Areas 


Occupational distributions varied greatly among 
areas (see table 4). The high proportion of plas- 
terers for units in the Chicago area, for example, 
reflects the provision in the building code for the 
city of Chicago, which required the use of three- 
coat wet plaster on dwellings which have plaster 
as the interior wall material. The greater rela- 
tive volume of workers classified as helpers and 
laborers in such areas as St. Louis and Washing- 


ton, D. C., may reflect a lack of extensive ypj,, 
zation of residential building trades in these Place 
The high proportion of laborer hours in the Mo) 
area probably was caused by the inclusion oj 
considerable number of units on which the ow, 
himself performed much of the skilled work, yj 
the assistance of one or more helpers. In oj}, 
areas, such as Denver and Syracuse, differences: 
construction practices and differences in |p, 
customs with regard to the classification of work, 
may have contributed to the high proportioy , 
laborers. 


TABLE 4.—Occupational distribution of man-hours worked on new 1-family dwellings in selected areas 





Percentage distribution of man-hours worked 

















| Aver- | =e - 
| age Aver- | - 
| con- | age Skilled Workers 
Type of exterior wall material and area — a All | Help- Al 
cost | per | work-/| All | Brick- — 
per unit ers | skilled | layers | Car- | Elec- | Paint-|Plaster--Plumb-| All | 
|} unit! work- | and penters tricians|; ers | ers ers | others| °S a" 
| ers? | masons | 
j | | | 
Frame— All areas § ..| $7,575 | 1,440| 100.0| 78.6 6.2; 436) 26) 8&7] 3.5 46) 94 19.3 
Boston 9,525/ 2,000) 1000; 711 3.8| 46.8 24/ 84) 22 3.5) 4.0 23. 1 
Cleveland 7,275 | 1,590| 100.0; 83.2 1.4); 409) 32) 90 3.3 4.9} 10.5 14.0) 4 
Detroit | 6,575| 1,130! 100.0] 79.1 5.1 39.9; 23) 10.6 4.8 7.0); 94] 19.7 
Indianapolis © | 6650} 1,430; 100.0; 80.5) 7.6) 449| 24/ 8&0 4.7 6&9} 7.0] 17.3 
Lansing | 7,175 | 1,120| 100.0/ 86.7 85) 461) 3.7] 114 2.8 5.4 8.8 9.0; 4 
Milwaukee | 7,575 | 1,200) 100.0) 84.7) 122) 40.7 } 3&1] 105 4.2 3.6] 10.4] 140 
St. Louis | 6100/ 1,170; 100.0/) 75.1] 8&8] 385; 22; 656 3.6 3.2] 13.2| 228 
Syracuse | 9,300; 1,670; 100.0/ 63.9) 57| 347) 24) 8&9 2.7 4.0) 5.5) 31.0 
San Francisco 6,300 | 1,250; 100.0) 848 41] 51.2) 29] 92 3.5| 66) 7.6 13.7| ¥ 
Seattle—Tacoma 8,800} 1,620; 100.0) 789) 42) 446 2.7 | 8.2 2.9 3.4/ 129) 19.2 
| | | 
Masonry— All areas * | 8,025| 1,630) 100.0) 73.0} 146] 329) 22!) 7.0 4.4 4.8/ 7.1] 25.7 
Chicago 6,850 | 1,350/ 100.0| 77.9 18. 0 28. 3 3.2; 6.9 7.1) 68] 7.6] 2.9 
Cleveland 11,700 | 2,830/ 100.0/ 782) 197) 403/ 4212/ 6.4 2.0 32) 5.4] 21.5 
Detroit | 8,250; 1,400| 100.0; 80.2/) 15.2| 33.4) 25/] 9.6 4.9 | 6.0} 86] 19.2 
Milwaukee 9,000} 1,480) 100.0) 81.9) 223/ 302) 21 98/ 3.3 4.7| 95] 163 
St. Louis | 9,725) 1,740; 100.0/ 67.5| 146] 26.9 | 2.1 4.9 5.0 4.0} 10.0 | 31.1 
Washington, D. C | 7,675 | 1,710] 100.0| 657.8 | 14 | 27.1; 1.5 4.9 4.6 3.6 | 4.7} 40. 
Mobile 7,100} 2,070; 1000) 647] 116] 32.7 | 12] 6.8 4.0 3. 5 5.9 | 33.3 
Denver 8,425 1,830| 100.0|° 64.3] 123| 256) 25) 72| 63! 48! 56] 33.1 
Seattle—Tacoma | 8, 825 | 1,320) 1000) 811) 7.4 39.5) 3.5 | 91) 38) 46) 13.2 7.7 
| | j | | | | 
Stucco ? 7,675 | 1,300| 100.0} 77.7 3.1 38.8 21} 93)/ 8&6 5.1} 10.7 21.8 
Los Angeles 7,675 | 1,300; 100.0} 77.7 3.1 38) 21) 93) 86/ 51) 10.7) 21.8 





! Construction cost includes cost of labor and materials and all subcon- 
tracted work; excludes land and development costs. It is shown only to in- 
dicate the cost class of units to which occupational distributions apply. It 
should not be used to make comparison between areas of average construc- 
tion cost of units 

? Includes working foremen and apprentices. 

4 Includes truck drivers and other semiskilled and unskilled workers. 


4 Includes superintendents, clerks, and timekeepers. 

5 Includes all units with wood exterior materials: wood shingles, sidin 
boxing, ete. Includes unitsin 7 areas for which data are not shown separa! 
* Includes all units with masonry exterior: brick, tile, stone, concrete! 
cinder block; includes brick veneer. Includes units in 9 areas for which ds 

are not shown separately. 
? All stucco projects studied were located in the Los Angeles area. 
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mit Man-Hour Requirements, 
jected Machine Tools, 1939-47 ' 


ISIVE Uniop 
these plac, 
L the Mo} 


clusion 
of . 1947, AN AVERAGE Of 3,200 man-hourss per unit 


bh the « 
IW . . 
“Gc expended in the manufacture of automatic 


work, y; . 

fy “Mew machines. Turret lathes and _ horizontal 

he Othe ° . 

fferer t ring machines required about 2,800 man-hours 
TENCEs | 


r unit. Man-hour requirements were much 
cher for these large and complicated machine 
ols than for any other types studied. Simpler 
ols, such as upright drills and surface grinders, 
quired only about a tenth of the number of 
»an-hours per unit needed for the more compli- 


PS IN log 
1 Of Works 
Oportion 


18 
sted tools. 
The average number of man-hours expended for 
arious selected types of machine tools in 1947 
Help- 4) mere as follows: 
ers and Index of 
labor-  y , relative 
ers? | ¢ man-hours 
per unit 
a (upright 
ia Man-hours drilli=100) 
= - 4 Horizontal boring machine__------ 2, 786 964 
_e EEE ee 598 207 
17.3| MMM Upright drill..........._.__-__- 289 100 
140| ‘Mae Engine lathe.._..............--- 1, 106 383 
ae a 2, 853 987 
13.7, fe Automatic screw machine- _- ----_-_- 3,215 1,112 
19.2 ll 1, 740 602 
as rates kddindathenckece~ 811 281 
21.5, (an Surface grinder____...__________- 351 121 
aa Tool and cutter grinder--_-_--_---- 741 256 
+ 
33.3 4M Indexes of total factory man-hours expended 
17.7 Mer unit for all reported machine tools combined ? 
a8 ndicate that the 1947 unit man-hour averages 
ere 10 percent higher than the averages for 1939, 
melee. conmud 7 percent above those of 1945, the last year 
vnsepaeiior Which data were presented in the Bureau’s 
or which oa@nitial report on man-hour requirements in this 


rea. dustry. The rise from 1945 to 1947, which was 
lirectly traceable to the sharply lowered volume 
Mf output, continued a trend begun in 1941, when 
man-hour requirements were 10 percent below 
hose of 1939. 


‘Prepared by Benjamin D. Kaplan of the Bureau’s Productivity and 
erhnological Development Branch, under the direction of George E. 
adler. This report is the first of a series being prepared to provide current 
ata for industries previously studied in the Bureau’s Direct Productivity 
heports program. For earlier data relating to the initial study covering the 
1939 to 1945, see Monthly Labor Review, August 1947: Man-Hours 
tpended per Unit, Selected Machine Tools, 1939-45. 
' Indexes prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics are based on reports 
om 45 firms which were responsible for well over half of the industry’s output 
om August 1944 to July 1945. These companies submitted individual 
oduct schedules embodying man-hour requirement data for the years 
45 to 1947. 
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The index for direct man-hours increased 7 
points from 1945 to 1946, and an additional point 
from 1946 to 1947. but the terminal-year index was 
still only 96 percent of the 1939 level. The index 
for indirect (overhead) labor man-hours, which in 
1945 was 115 percent of the 1939 index increased 
an additional 6 points by 1947. 

A number of factors led to a continued rise in 
unit man-hours during the reconversion period 
1945 to 1947 practically all of which were directly 
traceable to the much lower volume of output. 
As demand declined after 1945 and war-surplus 
machines became available, machine-tool builders 
had to meet increasingly severe competition; more 
care was therefore put into design and processing 
of machines which necessitated higher man-hours 
per unit. In addition, many firms maintained 
personnel above current requirements in antici- 
pation of a resumption of larger-scale activities. 
As production volume declined, many firms found 
it necessary to modify the standardized mass- 
production methods they had employed during 
the war, with a consequent rise in man-hours per 
unit. 

Indirect man-hours rose somewhat less sharply 
during the 1945 to 1947 period than might have 
been expected from the marked decline in produc- 
tion. This was due in part to the elimination of 
wartime overhead functions no longer required 
(such as plant protection and, in some instances, 
production and materials controls), and in part 
to a reversion to the prewar practice of assigning 
job functions such as machine set-up or tool 


Trends in Man-Hours Expended Per Unit, Selected 
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handling to machinists (direct labor) rather than 
to machine set-up men or toolroom men (indirect 
labor). 

A few continuing technological improvements 
tended to prevent such severe rises as might have 
occurred otherwise. The improvements included 
even wider application of carbide-tipped tools, 
introduction of powered tools in some plants for 
work formerly done by hand, and purchase of a 
limited number of automatic, high-production 
machines. 


TABLE 1,—Unit man-hour trends ' by type of machine tool and by type of labor 













Trends in unit labor requirements for indiyiq, 
types of machine tools were diverse both in dip, 
tion and in degree. Between 1945 and 1 
indexes for boring machines, lathes, and shap. 
registered little change, as these tools wa 
relatively stable in design, and were produced ; 
nearly the same volume as in earlier years. Ty 
factory man-hours per unit for drilling and mijjjj, 
machines declined significantly, because of ; 
creased output and the absence of any significa, 
changes in either design or production metho¢ 

























































































































































































Indexes of man-hours per unit (1939= 100) Percent chap 
Product 
1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | MESO lM 
| 14; 
Total factory man-hours 
pS Ps ae ae Sy eee ee 90 90 91 92 102 103 106 110 | +3 
Boring machines. ... a er a ee 95 100 97 93 “4 99 97 102 | _ ~2 
ea ae ee 4 87 80 81 87 93 95 104 +2 
Drilling machines. ..... ES OT IT ET EMEA,» 84 79 75 72 81 82 77 78 —6 
i i arr, . 45. |... sebbemonbtidcesosinassasosnss Ys 97 96 96 99 110 95 97 —14 
Radial drills A e 81 75 71 68 77 77 74 76 -4 
Dalal itsctinedbdnsscccnndaddbbbipisiiniianhedéedcaiuhnendtl 91 91 95 94 120 113 117 126; +4 
Engine lathes. . . 06 95 93 100 108 101 105 111 | +4 
TI ensceiatetinnuaesétennsdnessanesehnaresssecsgenatll 85 81 85 RS 114 117 117 125 | 0 
RET IEEE, ES EE io ER ES EE ee ees +22 
ESE FS EE: SOE er eae eer Te 102 91 | 97 07 06 121 115 120 —5 
Shapers... inanpdepeestennhlinaeamiealtaliaaaie cae ae |} 9 90 89 92 92 a1 | 0 | 
Direct labor Le 
| : er 
Be ec cccnccduccenteintactcnsiiiiibieiaiie ede 93 90 | 86 | 82 88 89 95 96 | 4 7 _ Int 
TL i: LINE RETR 93 4 97| 79 79 80 82 a) +2 
NS EEE EEE EEE ELIE EDDIE F. 85 89 82 81 85 90 92 96 | +2 
Drilling machines. ... EE ICT Tie PE ARNE RS LAE 89 84 78 72 77 79 76 77 —4 
ES ERS Se: 104 101 99 Ye 93 100 92 94 —8 
Radial dr en cateatdiheateaiansansnammehttn Xana aan 86 80 74 68 74 75 74 7%) = 
Dl nth bs Radi nnnincciistthsthiibahidadaddaumemedtacdied 90 91 93 87 107 102 113 a7 | +11 
LTE I IOS A REA AE PE Gs 97 93 92 95 92 We 104 +4 
| GPT Se? oe PR eS: 82 79 81 77 95 98 105 106 | +7 
EEE SEAL LIE ET, RE EE CRO SS CE Se te! eee +24 
ER ALS TITLE ALLELE LIE AAP, 109 93 87 72 78 95 89 87 | —6 ‘ 
EERE ES SES. AES Se PE ST 95 86 86 93 89 93 v4 92 | +1 - 
| 
Indirect (overhead) labor 
BE ee ae a 87 | 90 ry 100 115 116 119 122 | +3 
I ES AL Se en Se 97 107 110 112 114 124 118 127 —5 
I TELL LE LE LLL LILA, TLL LS 83 85 77 79 88 97 101 116 +4 
ee ae 69 63 65 72 92 90 79 79 —12 
i —— A TE TE SSE A 81 &3 87 97 116 138 103 106 —25 
a a cial a ean dina eeianab cian 67 61 62 68 89 83 74 77 —l!1 
ai as oe, in nn creme wisneaetiniibaiammuinbiaabieaains 92 93 gs 106 140 129 136 143 +5 
te A TEE ee TO 5 PES ON Pe 95 G4 4 113 126 115 119 122 +3 
ESTE NEES 2. ECE TEINS Fo ee 91 84 94 108 152 152 147 162 —3 
EEE ELLE ELLE EL LEER ET FETE EES TES, NEE FEA SES Ce sudan +18 
i iE AEE EE TONED LE ITE I A 99 90 103 106 107 136 131 142 —4 
SE inutincisnnlditinanndnd eaten ininiitiatisminemanimmiibaimeidmitensindl 85 96 96 85 88 90 89 91 —1 
































! These indexes show the ae te peers J between man-hours expend- 
ed and units of product for the se types of machine tools covered. The 
trends are determined by the combined influence of a large number of factors, 
including changes in equipment, production methods, management policies, 
skill, and efficiency of the work force, availability of materials, and others. 
Unit man-heurs include total factory man-hours, as enerally classified by 
factory accountants, which are charged to the specified products. General 
administration, office, engineering, and sales employees are excluded. Direct 
and indirect labor man-hours, the sum of which constitutes unit man-hours, 










are defined in a manner which conforms with general accounting practic? 
of respondents. — 

The indexes for all reported products include data for the machines lis 
in table 2 and in addition for vertical boring mills, horizontal broschit 
machines, multiple spindle vertical drills, and planers. For the four typ¢ 
of machine tools not listed separately in these tables, individual trends cou" 
not be shown to avoid revealing the experiences of individual compas 
Indexes for the grinding machines and automatic screw machines are "* 
oe because the 1939 base values of 100 are not available for 
products. 
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r indivig,gmenufacture of screw machines and most types 
th in di.,,merinders, however, required an increasing number 
and jqjil man-hours per unit, which was due in part to 
ind shapelme necessity for more careful finish and modi- 


tions in appearance and in operating charac- 
istics (tables 1 and 2). 

From 1946 to 1947, unit man-hours increased in 
» manufacture of all machine tools except shapers 
4 internal grinders. The decrease for the latter 


tools Wer 
roduced j 
ars. Ty 
and milliy 


use of 
Significagmols was due chiefly to technological improve- 
1 methogments. Sharp increases in the man-hour require- 


nts for lathes and all grinders except the internal 
ye were due in part to redesign of product and 
part to unfamiliarity with the most efficient 














Percent chap . 
___ ““ .thods of producing the new models. 
ee 
6 | , 
oe 2.—Percent change in unit man-hours, selected 
grinding machines, by type of labor 
43 Percent change in unit man-hours 
2) 
+2 Total Direct | _nebet 
he overhead 
a Product factory labor ( labor ) 
~4 
G 1945 | 1946 | 1945 | 1946 | 1945 | 1946 
0 to to to to to to 
+22 1946 | 1947 | 1946 | 1947 | 1946 | 1947 














ding machines................- +10} +2/ +10}; +6] +9 —6 
Surface grinders. ............. ..| +18 +8 | +21 | +16 +8 —13 
Too] and cutter grinders.... __- +2 | +20 —1} +16) +4 +22 





7 Plain cylindrical] externa) grin1- 
ist ee Ee eee . 9 =e +8] (!) +19 
Internal grinder_...............| +15 | —15 | +10 —6; (1) (1) 




















Data not available. 


Comparison of trends for plants classified ac- 
+7 prding to size indicates that all size groups con- 
med more time per machine in 1947 than in 
045, but that the smallest plants (100 or fewer 
age earners) continue to maintain to some degree 
he relative increase in efficiency developed during 
he war years. The group employing 251 to 1,000 


















4 age earners also reported relatively favorable 
2 ends (table 3). 

s Indexes for firms classified according to method 
3 f wage payment show that establishments having 
‘ ome type of incentive system in effect experienced 


luch more favorable trends during virtually the 
ntire period 1939 to 1947 than did plants on an 
ourly wage basis. The variation was especially 
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marked during the years subsequent to 1943, when 
the supply of labor became extremely low. This 
would seem to indicate that an incentive wage 
system of some type generally tended to minimize 
the loss of efficiency incident to the wartime dilu- 
tion of labor. 


TaBLE 3.—Unit man-hour trends, by size of plant and by 


















































type of labor 
Indexes of man-hours per unit (1939100) 
Plant size (number a a ae 
of wage earners) 
1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 
Total factory man-hours 
Over 1,000 os! o7| 102] 102] 112] m7! m0! 126 
251-1,000 88 | 91 84/ 84| 89| 87/ 91 03 
101-250. - . . 82 82 83 84 100 101 |; Il lll 
100 or fewer. oz] 80) 77| 82) | 87| 88 | 92 
Direct labor 
7 — 
ae 97 94 05 91 98 | 101 102 103 
251-1 ,000__ _. neste 92 91 82 80 82 SO &3 85 
| TERE ay 82 82 75 Rt 86 92 98 
ee Wt 84 82 86 87 89 91 93 
Indirect labor 

Over 1,000___.._-. 101 103 | 113] 117] 132] 138] 140 151 
251-1,000_ . _ - om 82 8&9 86 89 101 100 102 103 
101-250 ee 83 83 86 | 109} 136 | 141 | 166 139 
100 or fewer. , 91 76 70 78 8&3 79 78 8&3 























Extremely wide variations appeared in the man- 
hour trends reported by individual establishments 
for the two periods, 1939 to 1945 and 1945 to 1947. 
Of the firms reporting for both 1939 and 1945, 
approximately a third reported increases, a third 
relatively little change, and a third decreases. 
From 1945 to 1947, however, half of all firms re- 
ported increases, and only a sixth decreases. 

An analysis of the ratio of indirect (overhead) 
labor to total factory labor in the reporting estab- 
lishments revealed a wide range. This was due 
to a number of reasons, including differences in 
manufacturing procedures, in the scale of opera- 
tions, in nature of products manufactured, and in 
classification of accounts. More than half of the 
firms reported ratios of indirect labor to total labor 
falling between 21 and 50 percent; over two-thirds 
reported ratios between 21 percent and 60 percent; 
and less than a tenth reported ratios in excess of 
60 percent. 
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Unit Man-Hour Requirements, 
Soap Manufacture, 1939-47 ° 


IN 1947, DIRECT LABOR MAN-HOUR requirements 
averaged 0.35 for the manufacture of 100 pounds of 
product for all soap operations combined (exclud- 
ing glycerin operations), or about 2 percent more 
than in 1939. Shortages of materials and labor 
and sharp fluctuations in production volume 
outweighed the favorable influence of the introduc- 
tion of some new equipment and processes and the 
shift toward soap types with lower unit man-hour 
requirements. The reported data show that direct 
man-hours represent approximately a half of the 
factory total, including indirect (overhead) labor.‘ 

The major expenditure of man-hours in soap 
making is associated with the processing of finished 
soaps from soap stock. In 1947, direct man-hour 
requirements for the processing of 100 pounds of 
finished soap were generally less than three-tenths 
of a man-hour, except in the case of toilet soap, 
which required almost seven-tenths of a man-hour. 
The latter, was about three times the requirement 
for the processing of any other important type of 
soap, chiefly because of a larger number of hand 
operations, additional steps in the production 
cycle, and the necessity for manual inspection. 

Saponification (preparation of soap stock) re- 
quires only a negligible amount of labor time, 
usually less than six-hundredths of a man-hour 
per 100 pounds (see table 1). 

Marked differences existed in the number of 
man-hours required per unit in establishments of 
different size, with average man-hours decreasing 
as plant size increased. However, the differential 
in 1947 was not so great as in 1939, because of the 
generally less favorable productivity trends in the 
larger plants. 

Variations on the level of man-hours per unit 
between groups of establishments classified ac- 
cording to geographic area did not appear to be 
significant or to follow any particular pattern. 


3 Prepared by George E. Sadler of the Bureau’s Productivity and Techno- 
logical! Development Branch, on the basis of the industry report (mimeo- 
graphed) prepared by A. William Buschman. 

*‘ Unit man-hour averages are based on reports from 22 companies, and cover 
operations in 33 individual establishments which in 1939 produced about 86 
percent of all soap and glycerin made in the United States. 


Trends in Unit Man-Hours 
































During the period studied, direct man, 
requirements per unit of output were relatiy, 
stable for all soap and glycerin operations ¢, 
bined. However, the levels in 1944 and \ 
were about 7 percent above the 1939 base: 4 
1947 requirements were only slightly higher th, 
in 1939. The index for indirect man-hours 
labor fluctuated much more sharply, rising t 
higher peak (112.8 in 1940) and decreasing , 
lower levels (88.6 in 1942 and 90.1 in 1947). 1 
sharper variation is to be expected in any indus 


TaBLE 1,—Average direct man-hours per unit, soap « 
glycerin manufacturing operations 


























Direct man-hours per unit 

Operation T.. - 
1939 | 1940 | 1942 1044 1946 | 1% 

—_ _—_— a 

| | 

All soap-making operations---.--..--. 0. 3457/0. 3596/0. 3423 0. 3730 0. 3713 0.x 
All saponification processes !....| .0528) . 0532) - 0535| 0614) .0626 
Full-boiled process... ....---- 0490} .0493) .0529) .0609) . 0602 @ 
All end-product operations #....| .2929| . 3064) . 2888) .3116) .3087 .% 
ddiedecsccabiadd . 6897) . 7449 - 6766 . 7049) . 6904) 
ae - 1987; .1995; .1810) .1719) .1699' .| 

- 3 See . 2627) . 2603] . 2409) . 2509) . 234) 

Bar laundry soap.---..-.-.-.-- 1880) . 2023) . 2121) .2700| . 2989 

P . —— ee 1.943 (2.106 |2. 202 |2. 200 |2. 736 
All glycerin recovery and refining...| .4189) . 4078) .4141| .4551) . 4604 
Glycerin recovery... ..--....-.- . 2686) . 2710) 2742) . 2952) . 2084. 
Glycerin refining --............- 108) - 1368) - 1309} 1008) - 1620) .13 





1 Includes fu)l-boiled, fatty acid, and continuous saponification. 

? Includes man-hours in all soap yr operations from the completix 
of saponification extending through final wrapping and packing. 

+ Data not collected from all plants for 1947. 


where the total amount of factory overhead labm 
is relatively constant regardless of volume ( 
output. Indirect labor per unit declines as totd 
production rises, but increases as total output 
decreases (see table 2). 

Trends in labor requirements for individu 
operations varied extensively during the peri 
covered. Substantial increases occurred for tle 
saponification operations, for glycerin refinig 
and recovery, for bar laundry soap making, ani 
for lather cream production. In contrast, ther 
were sizable reductions in the number of mat 
hours per 100 pounds of spray and flake soap 
while the level for toilet soap changed ver 
slightly. Changes in volume of preduction, short 
ages of materials, changes in production tech: 
niques, and the varying emphasis on different op- 
erations were all clearly reflected in the man-how 
trends. For example, the significant reductiow 
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man-hours per 100 pounds of spray and flake 
aps were due chiefly to large increases in volume 


t man-h sulting from utilization of new equipment and 
"@ Telating ocesses. The large rise for bar laundry soap 
ALIONS oq ys due to drastic curtailment in production of 
F and | is type, With low utilization of plant capacity. 

D base; i A number of industry-wide factors affecting pro- 
higher ¢} ction efficiency during the years covered by the 


in-hours ' 
rising ty 
cTeasing | 
47). Th 
LY indus; 


port tended to have sharply divergent effects 
pon average man-hour requirements per unit of 
tput. During the period of wartime expansion, 
hortages of materials, labor, and equipment out- 
righed the effect of measures taken to check in- 
ficiency, and unit man-hour requirements rose, 
aching a peak in the postwar year 1946. As 
any of these unfavorable operating conditions 
ere improved, the full effect of the counteracting 
neasures became evident, and the man-hour level 
or most operations declined sharply from 1946 


it, 80ap ; 


S per unit 


4 1946 1M? 


re. 
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30/0. 3713 0.% 
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>| . 3087) oy . 
‘9c aifrends in Man-Hours Expended for the Manufacture 
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| 2989) |) 
) 2. 736 7 
1) . 4604 

2 28 . 120 
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g. 110 
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B period 
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ng, and 
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~~ Effects of the favorable and unfavorable indus- 


ry factors differed widely from company to com- 


e@ soap eo ’ : 
“ “ Bapany because of variations in plant size, integra- 
ely . 2 : ; 
shorten of production, complexity of operations and 
* tochefqeduipment, and other conditions. For example, 
ent a while increased wartime production enabled some 
n-hour 


uctions 
































plants to operate continuously for the first time 
in their history, and therefore to reduce unit man- 
hour requirements materially, other plants operat- 
ing at almost 100 percent of designed capacity 
were forced above the point of maximum efficiency. 
On the other hand, sharp reductions in production 
in 1946, together with continued acute material 
shortages, caused many plants to operate below 
the level of maximum efficiency. 


TABLE 2.—Unit man-hour trends, soap and glycerin manu- 
facturing operations, by type of labor 


























Indexes of man-hours per 
unit (1939 = 100) 
Operation a — 
1940 | 1942 | 1944 | 1946 | 1047 
Direct labor 

AT PONE NCS EN PERE 
All soap and glycerin operations. -.........- 103.6 | 98.8 107.5 |107.2 | 101.6 

All soap-making operations: ee ties ‘| a we 
Soap operations only !..........-..-.-.-- 104.1 | 98.9 |107.5 |107.1 | 101.9 
All saponification processes.-........-- 100.7 {101.3 116.2 (118.6 | 106.6 
Full-boiled process only. .......--- 100.7 |108.0 |124.3 (122.9 | 109.9 
All end-product operations ?_.........- 104.6 | 98.6 |106.4 |105.4 | 101.1 
Ret ES ESS 108. 0 | 98.1 |102,2 |101.4 | 100.6 
Spray, soap-._......-.. Siaibabbaeanodinatd 100.4 | 91.1 | 86.5 | 85.5 | 89.9 
DE icndinicncvccenses 99.1 | 91.7 | 95.5 | 80.1 | 88.3 
pg 107.6 |112.8 |143.6 |159.0 | 136.3 

ee aweee 1108.4 |113.3 113.2 [140.8 | (8) 
All glycerin recovery and refining... .---. 07.4 | 98.9 108.6 109.9 | 98.7 
Glycerin recovery ................... .|100.9 |102.1 |109.9 111.1 | 97.7 
ER ES IL 91.0 | 93.1 106.4 |107.8 | 100.4 

| | 
Indirect labor 

 akicnkntictnbebontinecoseiant 112.8 | 88.6 | 94.5 7.2 | 90.1 














1 Includes saponification and end-product soap-making operations. 

2 Includes man-hours in all soap production operations after completion 
of saponification, and extending through final wrapping and packing. 

§ Data not collected from all plants for 1947. 

4 Computed by applying the ratio of indirect to direct man-hours to the 
index of direct man-hours per unit and establishing an index of the result. 


The most important influences tending to im- 
prove efficiency were, in general, increases in pro- 
duction volume, introduction of new equipment 
and new processes (especially common after the 
war’s end), and a shift toward soap types with 
lower man-hour requirements. Influences tending 
to lower efficiency included lack of adequate re- 
placement equipment during most of the period 
studied, expansion of operations in many estab- 
lishments beyond the point of maximum efficiency, 
drastic shortages of fats, oils, and saponification 
materials, and continuing shortages of labor and 
supervisory personnel. 
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Wholesale Groceries: 
Wages in Large Cities, July 1948 ' 


In 16 LARGE crrtes of the United States, straight- 
time hourly earnings of local-delivery truck drivers 
in wholesale grocery establishments ranged from 
$1 to $1.70 in July 1948; in 13 of these cities, 
their earnings equaled or exceeded $1.25.2 For 
order fillers, earnings levels generally were some- 
what lower, with a range from $1.10 to $1.46, and 
for stockmen or stock helpers they were consider- 
ably lower with averages from 96 cents to $1.44. 
Earnings of fork-lift and other power truckers, 
who are usually employed only by large estab- 
lishments, were 1 cent below earnings of stockmen 
in 2 cities, but in the 6 other cities for which 
comparisons were possible they were from 6 to 
12 cents higher. 

Earnings levels, for the most part, were highest 
in San Francisco and New York. Truck drivers 
had the highest earnings in San Francisco ($1.70), 
while in New York top averages for order fillers 
and stockmen ($1.46 and $1.44) were reported. 
In these 2 cities, as well as in Los Angeles and 
Chicago, truck drivers averaged $1.50 an hour 
or more, and stockmen and order fillers equaled 
or exceeded $1.30. For the latter 2 jobs, earnings 
averaged as much as $1.30 in Pittsburgh, but only 
the order fillers attained this level in Detroit and 
Philadelphia. Lowest earnings levels among all 
cities included in the study were found in Balti- 
more and Washington, where the averages for the 
3 jobs ranged from 96 cents to $1.15 an hour. 

Wages increased generally during the year pre- 
ceding the current study; there were wide vari- 





' Prepared in the Bureau's Division of Wage Analysis. Greater detail on 
wages and wage practices for each city ircluded in the study is available on 
request. 

? The wage information here summarized refers to average hourly earnings 
(excluding premium pay for overtime and night work) in selected jobs. 
The study, made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, included general-line 
wholesale grocery establishments and grocery chain-store warehouses engaged 
in wholesale distribution of merchandise to retail outlets, and employing 8 
or more workers. The Southeast and Southwest regions were not repre- 
sented among the 16 cities covered by the study. 
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ations by city, however, for each Occupation,] 
group. The most substantial gains were made 
by order fillers, whose typical increases ranged 
from 10 to 15 percent in a majority of the citieg 
compared to increases for stockmen ranging from 
5 to 10 percent in half the cities. Averages for 
truck drivers had changed less than 5 percent Over 
the 1-year period in about half the cities, thoug) 
in 5 others the increases ranged from 11 percep, 
to about 34 percent. Average increases of 4; 
least 10 percent for all 3 jobs were reported jp 


Straight-time average hourly earnings! of men, selectp; 
occupations in wholesale grocery establishments jin, 18 
cities, July of 1947 and 1948 





——— 


Stockmen or | Truck drivers, Truck 














Order fillers stock helpers | local delivery a) 
wer 
Cities | 
| Per- | Per- Per- 
July July; cent July July} cent July July cent July 
(1948 1947 | in- 1948/1947 | in- [1948/1947 | in- 4a 
| mame | atone | crease 
| | | _— 
Baltimore... $1.11 $1.01; 9.9$0.96$0.96) 0 $1.15$1.10 45 
Boston....... | 1.28 1.16] 10.3) 1.28 1.14) 12.3) 1.35! @ |. 
Buffalo. ...__- 1. 16) 1.05) 10. 5| 1.15} 1.05} 9.5) 1.25) 1.16 
Chicago....... 1.38) 1.25) 10.4) 1.34) 1.23) 8.9) 1.51 1.44 
Cincinnati_...| 1.18) 1.05) 12.4) 1.08; .97| 11.3) 1.30 1.08 
Cleveland... - Ls 1.09 =e 1. 18) 1.08 a3 1-44) 1.35 
Detroit.......| 1.30) 1.20) 8.3) 1.18) 1.08] 9.3) 1.40) 1.28 
Los Angeles...| (#) | 1.27)...... | 1.38) 1.40) —1.4) 1.53) 1.47 
Milwaukee...| 1.24) 1.06) 17.0 1.13) .97) 16.5, 1.26) 1.11 
Minneapolis- 
St. Paul....| 1.11) 1.07) 3.7) 1.08) 1.05) 2.9 1.17) 1.14 
New York....| 1.46) 1.36] 7.4) 1.44) 1.33 - on 1.57 
Philadelphia. vad 1.18 m9 1.09) 1.03 5.8) 1.29) 1.29 
Pittsburgh....| 1.37) 1.24) 10.5) 1.31) 1.18) 11.0) 1.49) 1.34 
8t. Louis..__. 124] 1:10 12.7/ 1.18} .98| 17.3| 1.35) 1.01 
San Franeisco_| 1.38) 1.28) 7.8) 1.39) 1.28} 8.6) 1.70) 1.46 
Wasbington.. 1.10 .99} 11.1) .97) .89} 9.0) 1.00) .97 




















1 Excludes premium pay for overtime and night work. 
3 This occupation was not included in the July 1947 study. 
+ Insufficient number of workers to justify presentation of an average. 


Boston, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, Pittsburgh, and 
St. Louis. In contrast, earnings in the selected 
jobs on a city-wide basis in Baltimore, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, Minneapolis, and New York did 
not increase as much as 10 percent. Slight de- 
creases occurred for stockmen in Los Angeles 
and for local-delivery truck drivers in New York; 
however, these declines in earnings probably re- 
sulted from factors such as increases in labor force 
and turn-over in employment rather than from 
actual downward adjustments in basic rates. 
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power Laundries: 
Wages in July 1948' 


1pationg) 
Te Made 
> Tange 
© Cities 
ing from 


ages foph AVERAGE WAGES OF women power-laundry work- 
2 


ent overlie”? employed on flatwork finishing machines 
| thou ‘Hanged from 37 to 91 cents an hour? among 33 
am ah large cities surveyed in July 1948.5 The hourly 
“9p pay of these workers, who represented the largest 
orted “\ cupational group in power laundries, averaged 
NM .ss than 65 cents in 17 cities. Laundry bundle 
, selects wrappers in almost as many cities averaged less 
‘s in 16MM han 65 cents, and in 8 cities both these jobs were 
——__ MB below the 50-cent level. In 24 of the 33 cities, 
rs, Truck ME the average hourly pay of markers, and in 22 and 
"Y powell 19 cities, respectively, that of shirt pressers (ma- 
~~~ chine) and retail receiving clerks amounted to 65 
wat July cents or more. 
ase) Hourly rates of men workers in 3 jobs in which 
~~ Hi they were typically employed were seldom below 


| oa 65 cents on a city-wide basis. Of these occupa- 


7.8 Lu ; . 

+ 0 tions, extractor operators, generally paid the 
67 @ PB lowest rates, averaged $1 an hour or more in only 
O41 § cities; this level of rates was exceeded in 18 
3.5) @ cities by machine washers and in 20 cities by 
26 1 firemen of stationary boilers. . 
Tag Highest earnings levels were reported in Pacific 
1.2 1.4 MB Coast cities. Among the 4 large cities studied in 
-4 © Bi that region, flatwork finishers in Los Angeles, with 
_____ Jam 83-cent average, were the only occupational 


group having an earnings level below 90 cents an 
erage. hour. In Seattle and San Francisco, earnings of 
. women markers, bundle wrappers, and retail 
: and Ml receiving clerks equaled $1 or more. The highest 
‘tected Ml oh average for women was $1.08, reported for 
~ Toll, Mi markers in San Francisco. Men, on the other 
K did hand, averaged at least $1.25 in Portland, San 
ht a Francisco, and Seattle, in the 3 jobs studied. 
Te . Firemen in San Francisco received the top average 
) OF for men’s jobs—$1.90. Cities in which earnings 
" ' HM ranked next to those in the Pacific Coast region 
“ “* Mifor one or more jobs (men’s or women’s) included 
‘OM i Chicago, Detroit, New York, Newark, and Toledo. 
, In contrast with the Pacific Coast region, all city 
job averages which were below 50 cents an hour 
' Prepared in the Bureau’s Division of Wage Analysis. Data for a limited 
number of occupations were collected by field representatives under the di- 
tection of the Bureau’s regional wage analysts. Greater detail on wages and 
Wage practices for each city in the current article is available on request. 
Exclusive of premium payments for overtime and night work. 
‘Approximately 115,000 workers were employed in power laundries in the 


5 cities in July 1948, exclusive of establishments with less than 21 workers, 
vhich were not included in the current study. 
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for women and below 75 cents for men were 
found in either the Southeast or Southwest region. 
Atlanta, Birmingham, Jacksonville, and Memphis 
ranked lowest for one or more jobs, with variations 
in earnings levels of only a few cents among these 
cities. 

Straight-time average hourly earnings,' selected occupations 

in power laundries in 88 large cities, July 1948 






































Men Women 
Fire- 
Ex- Fin- 
Wage area trac-|"e.»| Wash- r-~ | ishers, — *|Wrap- 
tor ers, flat- |Mark-| )\°: P 
ps tion- re- shirt, | pers 
p- ma- work, | ers \ 
ary, ceiv- ma- |bundle 
era: | poii-| Chine | ing | mm chine 
tors | "or & | chine 
ai ti $0. 65|$0. 67) $0.78] $0.65) $0.37) $0.49) $0.49) $0.39 
enere............- . 76) . 94 . 88 . 62 55} .58| =. 62 . 57 
Birmingham. ._.___- 58) . 65 81 . 57 37} + .52) =. 46 .40 
A cchecnteseh . 95) 1.21 1.04 .73 . 65 71 . 86 . 06 
ERE 7 1.06} 1.00} :68} 60) 68; :79| 68 
0 1. 06) 1.16 1.24) () .71 . 82 . 95 iw 
Cincinnati. ......__- . 78) 1.09 a . 62 66] =.66) = £73 . 67 
Cleveland._......... . 85} 1. 06 .97 .71 66; .76) .85 . 66 
8 RI .68; .92 . 85 . 58 44 . 61 . 55 .49 
TS 79} .90 . 97 63 56} .67) .63 . 60 
i RG 1,02] 1.34 1,18 86 . 78 . 87 . 04 . 78 
SE .71} 1.0 . 97 . 60 43 . 60 . 55 .47 
Indianapolis.........} .89} .95} 1.00 71 .62} .73) .73 .73 
Jacksonville___...... 65) .79 . 84 . 64 38; Bl .43 .42 
Kansas City. _...... . 76} 1.14 85 .78 55} .65) .62 . 56 
Los Angeles__....__. 1.11} @) 1, 24 . 98 83 . 97 . 06 . 03 
Lousiville_._.......- . 79) 1.07 1,02 . 66 . 57 . 67 .74 . 56 
IL, s.conectae 60) () 66 . 56 39) 46) .48 . 37 
Milwaukee..._._.__. 04} 1,25 1, 20 .73 . 69 75 <n 72 
Minneapolis-St. 
ste . 87) 1.16 1,10 .71 . 66 .72 .71 . 68 
Newark-Jersey City.| .92] 1.22) 1.09 . 85 71 91 85 .78 
New Orleans.....__. . 65) (2) . 04 . 61 . 46 . 57 . 58 . 46 
New York. _......-.. oy 1. 36 1.22) () 72 85 . 84 . $i 
Philadelphia. -___.. . 86) 1.06) 1.03 .73 .63) .70) .74 . 06 
Pittsburgh_......_.. . 87} 1.134 1, 05 .64 . 62 .70 ay . 62 
Portland (Oreg.)....| 1.25] 1.62 1,41 . 92 91 . 05 . 04 04 
Providence... _..._.. . 81] 1.01 1. 06| . 68 66) 86) BS mM 
Richmond. _........ . 66) .78 73 . 65 -44 «=«.50) Sw 5D 44 
ee . 78} .82 .99) = () . 55 . 66 . 69) . 58 
San Francisco....... 1.27) 1.90} 1.38) 1.00 .90/ 1.08) .99) 1.05 
a 1. 28) 1. 55 1, 48 1, 06 91; 1.04) .95 1,00 
» Sel ARO 1, 02} 1. 21 1.35) (4) .78 89} .82 . 87 
Washington......_.. 79| .85 ‘ 90) . 75 . 62 : 7) 71 61 
' 














! Excludes premium pay for overtime and night work. 
? Insufficient number of workers to justify presentation of an average. 


Comparisons of earnings in the July 1948 study 
with those reported the same month in 1947 * 
revealed that increases had oceurred in most job 
averages in nearly all cities. Women flatwork 
finishers (machine), and men extractor operators 
and washers (machine) showed increases, in ap- 
proximately half of the cities, amounting to at 
least 5 percent, with more than four-fifths of the 
increases ranging from 5 to 15 percent. For 





4 The 1947 study included establishments with 8 cr more workers. Since 
the estimated employment in establishments with 8 to 20 workers accounted 
for less than 4 percent of the total power-laundry employment in the 33 cities, 
their exclusion from the 1948 study would have little if any influence upon 
the job averages in which comparisons were made. 
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Women bundle wrappers and shirt pressers, the 
increases equaled or exceeded 5 percent in 22 and 
26 of the cities, respectively, and more than two- 
thirds of these increases ranged from 5 to 15 per- 
cent. Although earnings were relatively low in 
Birmingham, this was the only city in which the 
increases in all five of these jobs exceeded 10 
percent. 





D. C. Family Income in Relation 
to BLS Family Budget ' 


IN 1947, ABOUT 34 PERCENT Of the families composed 


of a husband, wife, and two children under 18, in . 


the Washington, D. C., area, had incomes below 
$3,458, the amount which would have been re- 
quired at June 1947 prices to maintain such a 
family at the “modest but adequate” level of 
living described by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
City Worker’s Family Budget.? Families of this 
composition (husband, wife, and two children), 
which most nearly resemble the “‘ budget family,” 
accounted for about 13% percent of all families of 
two or more ih the Washington area. About 29 
percent of all four-person families, with husband 
and wife and two other members at all ages, had 
incomes below the budget level. 

A recent survey of consumer income in Wash- 
ington, D. C., conducted by the Bureau of the 
Census, provided the opportunity to compare 1947 
family incomes with the cost of the city worker’s 
family budget at June 1947 prices. Using the 
ratios of an equivalent level of living for different 
size family groups, as was done in a similar com- 
parison for Indianapolis,’ the budget cost was 
estimated for single persons and for husband-wife 
families of different sizes. Previously unpublished 
income size distributions for husband-wife families 
were obtained from the Census. Husband-wife 
families, with or without other members, represent 
about three-fifths of all families in the Washington 
area. Of these families, 28 percent had incomes 
in 1947 too low to maintain the budget level of 
living. Although the level of family income in 
Washington rose as family size increased from two 
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to five persons, a greater proportion of famjj, 
were below the budget line in each succesgiy, 
larger family size group. Husband-wife famjj;, 
with incomes insufficient to maintain the budgy 
level ranged from 22 percent of all two-pery 
families to about 34 percent for families of {jy, 
persons and almost 50 percent for families of ,) 
or more. Single persons fared worse than famijjj, 
on the average, 34 percent having incomes belo, 
budget requirements. 

How closely conclusions based on such estimats 
actually reflect conditions in the Washington a, 
is difficult to state. The exact budget cost ; 
available for only one type and size of family. 
the ratio scale used to estimate budget levels {y 
other size families implies an averaging of all typ. 
of families in each size group (e. g., the very youn 
couples and the very old couples among two. 
person families). The income distributions, als 


include families of varying types, each of whid Un 

. ° $1,0 
would require a separate budget to attain the sam £20 
degree of well-being. A comparison of the per. #40 
cent of “budget families” (working husband, wifi s:: 


not gainfully employed and two children under |§ 
with incomes below the budget level (34 percent), 
with the percent of all four-person husband-wif 
families (possibly having more than one earer 
with incomes below the budget level (29 percent), 
suggests that a more exact comparison of income 
and expenditures for specific family types might 
show even more than 28 percent of these Was: 
ington families unable to maintain the budget level 
of living on current incomes. Yet the revere 
might be true for the single persons group, it 
which, no doubt, some unemployed persons cov 
tribute to the low income level of the group. 
This very inexactitude demonstrates the need 
for the development of budgets describing a spec: 
fied level of living for representative types of each 
family size and for the availability of reliable in 
come data for families of varying composition: 
Among all four-person, husband-wife families 
will be found many having more than one earner; 
proportionately fewer multiple-earner familie 
will be found among four-person, husband-wilt 














1 By Abner Hurwitz, of the Bureau’s Division of Prices and Cost of Living eT St 

2 See The City Worker’s Family Budget, in the February 1948 issue of * Ho) 
Monthly Labor Review. 

3 See Family Incomes and Cost of Family Budgets, op. cit. DUP 

4 See Workers Budgets in the United States, BLS Bulletin 927, Forewor e ¢ 
(pp. iii-v). 
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Of famijimmilies containing two minor children than in 
UCCESsive) ,-person families generally. As a consequence, 
fe familmmme average income of the families with children 
the bud "BB) be lower than the average for all four-person 
Woes ilies, as the Washington figures show. Other 
lies of fr tors, such as the possibility of greater earnings 
ilies of ,.,qmindividuals in the older families, may add further 
sy ‘ 
LN. familicdm this difference. 
mes bel tribution of husband-wife families and single persons in 
he Washington Area by 1947 total money income and 
estimat: amily size in relation to the C. W. F. B. for June 1947 
| 
Ston ar Husband-wife families of 
Pt cost | 
yf fam) Single 4-persons 
amily Item per- 2 3 5 6 or 
levels lo sons | per- | per- | 5 per- oor 
f all type Sons | SONS | oni}. |/Total| °"5 | sons 
cites dren 
TY Young _ 
\ all families and 
me -phy sonia 28.7| 19.7} 16.8] 9.6) 13.2) 66, 48 
Dns, also income: 
; ne ° 
of whic Under $1,000.....-..-.... 17.9} 3.8} 20] 34) 24) 211) 15 
$1,000 to $2,000. ---------- 22.3) 11.0| 7.2} 42) 37) 64) 35 
the same $2000 to $3,000. ------- = 34.2} 18.2} 17.0] 14.2) 124] 128] 16.2 
"HEE $3,000 to $4,000... ....--.. 14.0] 18.7) 21.3] 21.6] 18.9] 14.6] 20.2 
the perfil $4,000 to $5,000------- 5.7| 16.7] 15.9] 17.1] 17.6] 16.4] 13.3 
"BRB $5,000 to $7,500. ----- 3.6] 21.7] 25.0| 26.8] 29.2) 30.2) 25.6 
aNd, wife $7,500 and over....-.--__. 23} 9.9) 11.6] 127] 158] 18.5] 19.7 
inder [8 in a 100. 0} 100. 0 te 100. 0} 100.0} 100. 0} 100.0 
Dercent) Median income._.-........-- $2, 261/$3, 905|$4, 171/$4, 314/$4, 661/$4, 903/$4, 604 
| _ Mimated cost of budget... - - 1,769) 2, 366| 2,972) $3, 458 3, 908) 4, 512 
and-wife imated percent below 
EE 5 34 22 26 34 29 34 49 
| earner 























Families not included in this tabulation accounted for 10.2 percent of all 


ercent) 
ent), nilies and single persons. 


income 


S might By the same token, a budget tailored to provide 
> Wash-fi specified level of living for a family composed of 
zet levelsband, wife, and two children, in which only 


reverse 
oup, i 
NS COD 


e husband is gainfully employed, will not neces- 
rily fit other family types of the same size. If 
he wife is employed, it usually requires additions 


D. ) the family budget for more meals away from 
1¢ needi™ome, more and better clothing, additional trans- 
A Speci MMortation, and the payment for household services 
of eachf@ormally performed by the housewife. If adults 
ible in-Mplace the children in the family make-up, addi- 
sition.ons to almost every category of consumption 
amilies ems are required. 
earne!}#® For families in other size groups, even greater 
amilies#inges of incomes and budget needs may be ap- 
\d-wifef@erent. The distribution of incomes of all two- 
of Livin. aeTSON families combined is not representative of 
sue oft @ihicomes of young employed couples or of aged 
ouples on relief, at the ends of the range, nor will 
Forewor Mie costs of maintaining either of these two-family 
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types adequately measure the average cost for all 
two-person families. 

The need for sufficient information on the cost 
of budgets for families of different size and com- 
position, and matching distributions of family in- 
come, may not be satisfied for many years to come. 
It is of interest, therefore, to make use of additional 
data, however fragmentary, as they become avail- 
able, to measure roughly the adequacy of incomes 
to support a satisfactory level of living in a cur- 
rent situation. 





Personnel Practices in 
Unionized Offices 


ANALYSIS OF 50 COLLECTIVE BARGAINING AGREE- 
MENTS covering office workers shows that they did 
not provide for the closed shop when the contracts 
were signed in 1946 and 1947. Therefore, the 
closed-shop ban in the Labor Management Rela- 
tions Act of 1947 has not affected the prevailing 
practice in the sample group of offices represented. 
The same study, which was made by the American 
Management Association,' discloses a variety of 
facts concerning the predominant clauses govern- 
ing union security, wages and hours, and fringe 
issues. The AMA’s earlier survey ? of 300 con- 
tracts led to the present analysis of 50. These 50 
contracts were negotiated with 31 national and 
international unions and a large number of unions 
representing employees in a single company or 
group of companies. 


Union Security Provisions 


Although, as already stated, the closed shop is 
not an issue in the contracts covered, the pro- 
visions of the Taft-Hartley Act which regulate all 
other forms of the compulsory shop directly affect 





1 Data are from Survey of Personnel Practices in Unionized Offices. New 
York, American Management Association, 1948 (Research Report No. 13.) 
The survey covers jobs that are more or less common to many offices. It 
excludes categories of supervisors and other management personne! that are 
usually excluded from bargaining units of rank-and-file office employees and 
which the Labor Management Relations Act now prohibits from inclusion 
in such units. 

2 Collective Bargaining in the Office. New York, American Management 
Association, 1948. (Research Report No. 12.) 
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collective bargaining in offices. Almost a fourth 
of the AMA sample contracts contain union-shop 
clauses whereby new employees are required to 
join the union after completion of probation. 
About half of the contracts provide for main- 
tenance of membership, under which all present 
union members and those who join subsequently 
must continue their membership for the duration 
of the contract. However, escape clauses modify 
the majority of the maintenance of membership 
clauses. Most frequently, the escape period spec- 
ified is 15 days from the signing of the contract. 

Some form of check-off is prescribed in about 
half of the 50 contracts studied. Provisions on 
this point are about equally divided between auto- 
matic pay-roll deductions of union dues by the 
employer and deduction upon voluntary written 
authorization by the employee. The automatic 
form of check-off, currently prohibited by the 
Taft-Hartley law, is three times as prevalent in 
the manufacturing offices as in the commercial 
firms. 

A no-strike pledge is virtually universal (98 per- 
cent of the contracts). It is qualified in 10 percent 
of the contracts by statements that management 
will hold the union responsible for authorized 
strikes. Thus, the union is protected against 
damage claims in wildcat strikes. 

Restrictions on union activity occur in half the 
contracts. But the restrictions on such activity 
on company time and property is offset in 84 per- 
cent by the grant of permission to use company 
bulletin boards. The material to be posted is 
usually limited to notices that deal with union 
meetings, elections, and social affairs. Posting of 
political material is almost always prohibited. 


Salaries and Hours of Work 


Existing rates of pay are continued in 10 percent 
of the 50 contracts, most of which are effective 
from 1946 to 1948 or from 1947 to 1949. A salary 
increase is provided in 44 percent; almost the same 
proportion give no indication as to whether the 
salary rates are changed. Cost-of-living allow- 
ances are granted in 2 percent of the contracts, 
and in 4 percent, such allowances are subject to 
specified changes in the consumers’ price index of 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Reopening clauses (usually on salaries only) are 
written into about a fourth of the contracts; they 
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are usually contingent upon a specified conditig 
such as a rate negotiation by a competitor or 
cost-of-living increase. 

Base salary differentials are established by a jc 
evaluation and classification plan in 84 Sind 
the 50 contracts. Job evaluations for the pur, 
of establishing future salary rates are proposed 
an additional 12 percent. 

Only 6 percent of the contracts establish Sing 
rate for each job classification. The overwhglp 
ing majority in the sample studied have a y 
range (rather than a single rate structure) 4 
each job classification but only 40 percent meni; 
the basis for advancement through these py 
ranges. Commercial office contracts specify ¢ 
basis for within-grade increases nearly twice J 
frequently as those for manufacturing officg 
However, where the subject is covered in map 
facturing firms, merit increases predominate. 
the latter instance, automatic length-of-sery; 
increases are not provided; in some cases, a coy 
promise arrangement is made whereby the em 
ployee receives an automatic salary increase unt 
he reaches the midpoint of the rate range 
merit increases thereafter. 

The 40-hour week is specified in 68 percent 
the contracts—80 percent in manufacturing 
slightly over 50 percent in commercial office 
Shorter workweeks are provided in the other 
tracts. In agreeing to the weekly schedule, t 
employer does not guarantee that each employ: 
will be given the scheduled number of hours. 
work, and some contracts state this in speci 
clauses. 

The 8-hour day is standard in 64 percent of t 
contracts and the 7-hour day in an additional | 
percent. Over 80 percent of the contracts do m 
mention the lunch period but, where fixed, t 
common allowance is an hour. A 5-day we 
is mentioned in 24 percent of the contracts cove 
ing commercial offices and in 8 percent of those {0 
factory offices. The 6-day schedule occurs in 
percent of the factory offices and not at all in th 
commercial offices. Where the workweek 
touched upon, the 5-day week is most common. 

About 60 percent of the contracts which pr 
scribe a 40-hour week also provide time and 
half pay for daily or weekly overtime. In? 
percent, the overtime provision is for time and 
half after 40 hours a week and in 2.5 percent aft 
8 hours in a day. Ten percent of the contra to 
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d conditig 
Detitor or 


jerease the premium rate to double pay after the 
t 3 hours over 8 hours in a day. 
In contracts fixing the workweek at less than 


ied by a jo hours, about half, amounting to 10 percent of 
t Percent fhe total 50 contracts, establish premium pay at 
the purpodh'me and a half for all hours worked in excess of 
Proposed fhe regular weekly schedule. Others either do not 

ythorize any pay or specify regular rates for hours 
lish a sing tween the scheduled workweek and 40 hours; 
/Verwhelyfiliphereafter, the rate is time and a half, in conformity 
ave a mith the requirements of the Fair Labor Standards 
Cture), (ict. Compensatory time off instead of overtime 
Nt Mentiofil/ay is a popular practice: 2 percent of the con- 











these ryfllMracts permit it; 4 percent prohibit it; and 12 


‘Pecify tipercent allow it, if agreeable to the supervisor 
y twice @iiend the employee. 

ng office , 

in mangmttinge Issues Under Contracts 


































inate, Two weeks’ vacation after one or more years of 
-Of-serviglervice is the predominant provision. Only 20 
eS, 2 comm™percent of the manufacturing companies allow 
y the eulMdditional vacations for longer service, but 84 
ease untfpercent of the commercial firms make additional 
‘ange anfi™llowances of this kind. 

Six paid holidays are specified in half of the 
ercent @irontracts. Highest allowances are 8 holidays in 
iring aifi/@he manufacturing group and 11 in commercial 
ul officedipffices. In 12 percent of the total, no holiday 
ther coufiilause is included. 
dule, Paid sick leave provisions are omitted from 44 
employdiipercent of the contracts, and this omission is twice 
hours igs frequent in manufacturing offices as in the 
 specialilfothers. Where the amount of sick leave is speci- 

ied, the ceiling is 2 weeks a year. Six percent of 
nt of tithe contracts (all nonmanufacturing) base sick 
tional eave allowances on length of service, the minimum 
's do nll@being 2 weeks after 1 year’s service. 
xed, | Extended leave is usually provided for in the 
ay weiieontracts although it may not be covered in a 
iS covemMseparate clause. The most prevalent reason for 
‘hose {di@pranting such leave is to permit an employee to 
urs i) @fhold union office. This is mentioned in 34 percent 
I] in thot the sample of 50 contracts—three times as often 
veek in manufacturing as in commercial firms. The 
union. maximum length of leave is not specified in 26 
ich peiipercent of the contracts. One year is the most 
and #common limitation (in factory offices only, how- 
In “MMever); 3 months and 6 months are mentioned 
2 and equally often. 
nt aft About half of the contracts make some reference 
ntracito group insurance. None of them refers to the 
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union as a party in developing or administering 
the plan. Health and accident and hospitaliza- 
tion insurance provisions account for almost 12 
percent of the total insurance clauses that occur. 

In the AMA sample, 42 percent of the contracts 
state that seniority is to be governed by length of 
service with the company. However, 22 percent 
of the clauses define seniority as length of service 
within departments. As a result, a relatively 
long-term employee may have a lower position 
on the seniority list than a person who is newer 
in service with the company but has had longer 
service in the department. 

Under 46 percent of the contracts, seniority is 
to govern promotions “where ability and qualifica- 
tions of candidates are ‘relatively equal.’”’ Al- 
most 40 percent require the posting of job vacan- 
cies on bulletin boards. A trial period before 
promotion becomes effective is required in 36 
percent of the contracts. According to the AMA, 
such a provision is sometimes included because 
seniority is important in the selection of candi- 
dates for promotion. This provision is three 
times more frequent in the commercial firm con- 
tracts than in the factory contracts surveyed. 
However, the safeguard itself raises other prob- 
lems. In 24 percent of the contracts, the trial 
period provision is accompanied by another 
whereby the employee who fails to qualify in 
the new job must be returned to his former job, 
or to one of comparable pay and status. Four 
percent of the contracts permit the employee to 
choose between the new job and the old (or an 
equivalent) at the end of the trial period. 

Many but not all contracts state management’s 
right to discharge employees. Separate clauses 
on this subject appear in 42 percent of the sample 
but no reasons for discharge are listed other than 
“just cause.”” However, other clauses may specify 
causes for discharge. Advance notice to the 
employee is required in 16 percent of the con- 
tracts and such notice to the union is required in 
12 percent. 

Contracts invariably state management’s abso- 
lute right to discharge employees during proba- 
tion; 84 percent establish a probationary period 
(most commonly 3 months) for new employees. 

Severance pay is mentioned in 28 percent of the 
contracts. Twelve percent provide 1 week’s extra 
salary; 4 percent, 2 weeks’; and 12 percent, a 
sliding scale according to years of service (1 week’s 
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salary for each year of service up to a specified 
maximum being the method in many contracts). 
Employers have the option of giving advance 
notice of termination instead of severance pay 
under 4 percent of the contracts. Eight percent 
provide for severance pay on lay-off ; the majority, 
however, require the payment only on final separa- 
tion of the employee from the pay roll. 

A well-defined day-off provision, as differenti- 
ated from a final termination of employment, is 
incorporated in 84 percent of the AMA sample. 
Under 38 percent, no new employees may be 
hired until all eligible employees on lay-off have 
been reinstated. Seniority is mentioned in 60 
percent as a major factor in selecting employees 
who are to be laid off. Eight percent of the con- 
tracts specify union-management consultation on 
the order of lay-off; 22 percent require other 
action before a lay-off affects regular employees 
(for example, overtime may be eliminated). To 
safeguard against the break-down in operations 
that might result from the automatic observance 
of seniority, some contracts allow employers to 
retain certa#in employees regardless of seniority 
status. Almost a fourth of the total provide for 
advance notice to employees before they are laid 
off: 2 percent specify that the salary equivalent 
must be paid for the period of notice, if it is incon- 
venient to the employer to give the required 
advance notice. Notification periods are 48 hours, 
1 week, and 2 weeks. 

Clauses on the adjustment of grievances, are 
universal and many of them are general in nature. 
No definition of grievance is given in 30 percent 
of the contracts; in 16 percent it is stated that any 
complaint may be considered a grievance; and 54 
percent strictly limit grievances to matters arising 
out of the interpretation or application of the 
contract. In 30 percent of the contracts, the 
matter at issue must save occurred within a 
specified time (1 week and 30 days are periods 
most frequently mentioned) of presentation as a 
grievance. 

Steps ia the grievance procedure are limited to 
three in 44 percent of the contracts, to four in 22 
percent, and to two in 20 percent. In 10 percent 
there are five steps and in 4 percent, seven. 

A provision for arbitration of grievances (which 
are not settled by the company’s grievance pro- 
cedure) is made in all but 18 percent of the AMA 
sample. Arbitration provisions are lacking in 
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three times as many commercial firm contract, 
in those covering factory office workers, Sixty 
two percent specifically state that the arbitrato, 
decision shall be binding on both parties, Arh 
tration is limited to grievances concerning th, 
interpretation or operation of the contract ;, 
half of the sample. Such clauses emphasize theg 
the arbitrator may not change or modify the tery, 
of the contract. 





Case Studies 
in Industrial Peace 


CAUSES OF INDUSTRIAL PEACE are being examine( 
in a series of 15 case studies of individual comp. 
panies and their bargaining agents, by a special 
committee ' of the National Planning Association, 
In presenting the second report in this series, the 
association suggests that the example given of 
progress toward industrial peace may indicate g 
trend in labor relations of mass-production indus. 
tries. Thus far, the results have been issued of 
case studies on relations between (1) the Libbey. 
Owens-Ford Glass Co. and the Federation of 
Glass, Ceramic and Silica Sand Workers of 
America (CIO), and (2) the Crown Zellerbach 
Corp. and two unions—the International Brother. 
hood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers 
and the International Brotherhood of Pape 
Makers. Summaries of both studies are given in 
the present article. 


Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
and Glass Workers ” 


Unanimous committee support was given to 4 
broad statement on industrial relations in the 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co.: “Constructive 
dustrial peace can be achieved in Americal 
business when companies and unions cooperate 





1 The NPA Committee on the Causes of Industrial Peace under Collectivt 
Bargaining is composed of Clinton 8. Golden, chairman, and 28 other mea: 
bers, who represent business, labor, and the professions. 

* National Planning Association. Causes of Industrial Peace Unde 
Collective Bargaining—Case Study No. 2, The Libbey-Owens-Ford (!ss 
Co. and the Federation of Glass, Ceramic and Silica Sand Workers of Americs, 
by Frederick H. Harbison and King Carr, Washington, 1948; press release 
November 1, 1948. 
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ONtracts , telligently where their interests are in common 
TS. Sixty { compromise intelligently where their interests 
rbitrator in conflict.” The report was based on a 
es. Arbi@@;-hand analysis of the 15-year relationship 
"TDN th ‘ween the management, which employs about 


mMtract jy 
aSiZe thes 
| the te in 


90 hourly rated workers in 8 plants, and the 
eration of Glass, Ceramic and Silica Sand 
orkers of America, a union having 30,000 
embers. Commenting on the results, the NPA 
ted that they offer evidence of the truth of one 
the committee’s basic premises—“‘that the lack 
strikes is not the only criterion of good indus- 
‘s] relations, nor is their occasional occurrence an 
solute proof that relations are bad. * * * 
ctually there may be fewer unfavorable conse- 
ences from spectacular stoppages, occurring 
om time to time, than from the steady impair- 
ent and deterioration of day-to-day production 
sused by poor operating relationship.” 

Industrial strife has occurred in the Libbey- 
vens-Ford plants, including sit-downs, slow- 
wns, work stoppages, and two prolonged strikes 













-xamined 
ual com. 
& special 
OCiation, 


—" 1936 and 1945, respectively. However, major 
dicate .amee such as union recognition and security, 
n indus. niority, and industry-wide bargaining, were set- 
sued offre? somewhat earlier and with less difficulty than 
Libbey. usual in mass-production industries. The com- 
tion offmpittee states that “the management and the union 
kors offqgppear to be moving forward to a stable and con- 
lerbach mmetuctive relationship.”” The case is described as 
other. quowing Progress rather than perfection in labor- 
Vorkers emagement relations. In the 2 years preceding 
Paper me report, a realistic and practical system of bar- 
iven pezing was evolved, which ‘has its roots in 
| ical thinking and enlightened self-interest.”’ 
Economic benefits to the company are listed as 
rowing volume of production, a sound competitive 
sition, and the ability to reinvest a substantial 
art of earnings in the business. Union gains are 
n to agecteased take-home pay with increased output, 
“1 the qgemewhat higher earnings than in other mass- 
ve jp. qgroduction industries and other glass manufac- 
erican Ming Plants, almost doubled earnings compared 
erate ith those 10 years earlier, and assurance of fair 
eatment in lay-offs, promotions, rate-setting, 
collective nd grievances. On balance, both sides have felt 
erm Momparatively secure, and this security has enabled 
» Unde hem to work out a practical bargain, to their 
a 6 BButual advantage. 


elease ( # Special significance is attached by the committee 
) the fact that management and the union devote 
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themselves to solving concrete problems. Joint 
decisions on vital production problems are in- 
creasingly frequent, the committee states. The 
labor policy is unwritten and cannot be found in 
the collective agreement between the two parties. 
Both sides stress the value of settlement of day-to- 
day problems at the plants rather than in the main 
office. 

Major features of the existing relationship, 
similar to those of Crown-Zellerbach Corp. (dis- 
cussed below), are: 


Management believes in the principles and practice 
of true collective bargaining. 

The union fully accepts private ownership and oper- 
ation of the industry. 

There is a secure, strong, responsible, and highly 
democratic union. Union membership is a condition 
of employment. 

Widespread union-management consultation and 
highly developed information sharing are in effect. 
The company uses the union as a principal channel of 
communication with its employees. 

The union-management relationship is looked upon 
by the company as an important aspect of its produc- 
tion planning and operations problems, and is tackled 
by the operating people as such; labor relations is not 
a staff function—it is a primary duty of the line 
organization. 

Grievances are settled promptly in the local plant 
whenever possible. There is flexibility and infor- 
mality within the procedure. 

Legalism is shunned; bargaining is conducted by the 
principals of both sides. 

The company stays out of the union’s internal 
affairs, and does not seek to alienate the workers’ 
allegiance and loyalty to the union. 

Union leaders have not allowed national political 
issues to become issues in their collective bargaining 
negotiations. 

There have been no serious ideological incompati- 
bilities between the company and union leaders, nor 
within the union itself. 

Mutual trust and confidence exist between the 
parties to the bargaining. 

Plant managers and local union officials are given 
both responsibility and authority. 

Day-to-day bargaining at the local plants, rather 
than at the company-international union level, is 
encouraged by both the company and the union. 

The union recognizes that its survival and the wel- 
fare of its members depend upon the successful 
operation of the business. 

The company considers the union an asset to man- 
agement and treats it as such. 


Management and the union’s leaders recognize 
that a future reduction in demand for glass may 
endanger their relationship. The committee does 
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not claim to have made “discovery of a cure-all 
for conflict” in this case study. Neither does it 
“expect that studies of a few peaceful situations— 
no matter how representative of a much larger 
number—will bring one formula for peace through- 
out industry.” It has, however, expressed the 
opinion that many of the policies and procedures 
followed by the Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., 
and the Glass Workers and by other companies 
and unions studied in this series may be applied 
profitably in various industries and areas. 


Crown Zellerbach Corp. and 
Pacific Coast Pulp and Paper Industry * 


Industrial peace in the pulp and paper industry 
of the west coast has been “remarkable,” the 
National Planning Association committee states 
in its case study for that industry. ‘During the 
past 14 years not a single day’s interruption of 
work has been experienced by any paper mill on 
the Pacific Coast because of a dispute between a 
mill and its employees.” This does not mean, 
however, that no grievances have arisen; many 
have, but “the vast majority have been quickly 
settled at the local level.” 

Industry-wide bargaining has contributed to 
industrial peace in several major ways: It has 
standardized wages and conditions; it has in- 
creased union security by fostering immunity from 
attacks byrival unions; it has increased the security 
of the individual employer from discriminatory 
union attacks; and it has increased the cost of 
conflict, thus discouraging strikes. 

Represented in the complex bargaining system 
existing in the industry are 32 primary pulp, paper, 
and paper-converting mills in the States of Califor- 
nia, Oregon, and Washington, with plants located 
as far north as Bellingham, Wash., near the 
Canadian border, and as far south as Los Angeles. 
These 32 mills employ approximately 15,000 
production and maintenance workers, the majority 
of whom belong to the International Brotherhood 
of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mil! Workers and 
the International Brotherhood of Paper Makers. 
Under a series of uniform labor agreements with 
these two AFL unions, the mill managements, 





* National Planning Association. Causes of Industrial Peace under 
Collective Bargaining—Case Study No. 1, Crown Zellerbach and the Pacific 
Coast Pulp and Paper Industry, {and International Brotherhood of Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers and International Brotherhood of Paper 
Makers), by Clark Kerr and Roger Randall. Washington, 1948. 







operating through the Pacific Coast Associgt) 
of Pulp and Paper Manufacturers, have ¢ 
with production and maintenance employees ;, 
1934. Highlights of this collaboration apg ; 
results are summarized as follows in the report: 


No authorized strikes have taken place. 

The parties have largely relied upon themsel yey 
to settle controversies without resort to third partie, 

The workers have benefited from relatively Zood 
wages and security. 

Turn-over and absenteeism have been low. 

The unions have felt institutionally secure froy 
management attacks. 

Profits have been good and productivity high. 

Negotiations have been conducted without undy 
delay. 

The parties have shown a disposition for muty, 
discussion of a wide range of subjects. 

The contracts have been observed religiously hy 
both parties. 

The representatives of both sides have shown , 
high degree of respect for each other. 

Joint collusive actions against competitors or pyr. 
chasers have not occurred. 


Although the Crown Zellerbach Corp., ; 
largest company in the west coast pulp and pa 
industry and the second largest in the Unit 
States, was selected as the spearhead of the inves 
tigation in this industry, its management-laly 
relations, the report emphasizes, must be evaly 
ated in the light of the region-wide bargainiy 
mechanism of which it is a part. ‘ Without th 
region-wide approach, peace would not have bee 
so assured.” 

Good personnel policies, the investigatia 
showed, have been an important factor in peacef 
collective bargaining. How they have contribut 
to good employer-employee relations is illustrate 
by the outline of some of the personnel polici 
and practices of the Crown Zellerbach Con 
quoted below: 
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Employees have been carefully selected, with special 
attention given to their ability to enter cooperatively 
into the group life of the plant. 

The company has consulted foremen and union rep- 
resentatives on a wide range of problems. It has taken 
fullest advantage of the constructive potential of 
unionism by inviting union participation on a con- 
sultative basis. 

The line organization and the union hierarchy have 
been effectively used as channels of upward and down- 
ward communication. The foremen and the shop 
stewards have been considered particularly vital links. 

Managerial responsibility has been projected down- 
ward and widely diffused. The ratio of foremen to 
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orkers has been high, and they have been fairly 










Associgt: ated and given considerable authority. 
have de The sense of security of the individual workers has 
loyees singe” strengthened by promotions largely in line with 


spiority, by & liberal retirement system, and by the 
‘ally engineered introduction of change. 
Paternalism has been avoided. 

An important test of managers has been their ability 


On and j 
 Feport: 


themse] ya, mmo get along with the men they supervise. 

rd parties Pat formulas and rigid rules have been avoided. 

ively goo ‘nvironmental conditions—an expanding and 
7. nitable industry, a homogeneous work force, 
cure from fqgeeresting jobs, and regular employment—have 


» favorable to industrial peace in the west 
Ligh, st pulp and paper industry, although, the report 


ut Undue Mies, they did not assure it. ‘The possession 

oF mutuy ee exercise of a high degree of social skill by the 

ders on both sides of the relationship was essen- 

iously by fl to the development of the structure of peace.” 

. The success of industry-wide bargaining in this 
SHOwn 4 


stance demonstrates, according to the report, 
» contribution such bargaining can make to 
justrial peace ‘‘without domination. by either 
ie or collusion against the consumer..’ rever, 
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orp., » writers point out, peace in the industry is not 

ind pap@MBlly assured for the future.” A potential dis- 

. Unit ptive factor is rival unionism, in which the 

the inve@il ious craft unions in the industry might become 

ent-lal olved, each with a separate contract and con- 

be evallting aspirations. Therefore, peace “depends, 

ATgalllig@ part, on the continued harmonious working 

out th ationships between the two established unions; 

ave bead the protection of their jurisdiction from frag- 

_, entation by craft unions.”’ 

Stigatiog 

peacef 
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policiqqmabor-Management Disputes 

h Cofi) November 1948 

| Special 

‘atively MMPRIKES OF DOCK WORKERS On both the Atlantic 
d Pacific Coasts, with resultant disruptions to 

ore ep-sea commerce, highlighted November labor- 

tial of Me2agement disputes. The West Coast maritime 

a con MeePpage ' which began September 2 was virtually 
ttled by the end of November; the strike of long- 

y have Moremen on the East Coast tied up shipping in 

res tlantic ports during more than half of the month. 

| links. 9B’ See Monthly Labor Review, October 1948 (pp. 394 and 395). 
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The California oil refinery strike ' which began 
September 4 likewise tapered off with the negotia- 
tion of contracts on an individual company basis 
for a 12% cent hourly wage increase. By the end 
of the month only about 3,500 refinery workers 
were still idle. Many of these were employees of 
the Union Oil Co. Toward the end of November 
a settlement was reached between National Airlines 
and the Air Line Pilots Association (AFL) in a 
dispute which had continued for approximately 
10 months. 


West Coast Maritime Strike: Partial Settlement 


By the month’s end the prolonged West Coast 
maritime strike was nearing complete settlement. 
An agreement between shipping and waterfront 
employers and the International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Association (CIO) on No- 
vember 25 paved the way for the expected adjust- 
ment of controversies still existing with several 
other maritime unions. The 3-year contract 
reached with the longshoremen provided for a 
wage increase of 15 cents an hour, additional 
vacation benefits, and for the retention of union 
hiring halls pending a court decision on their 
legality. 

Negotiations which had been deadlocked for 
several weeks, because of employer refusal to 
negotiate with union representatives who had 
not signed non-Communist affidavits as provided 
for in the Labor Management Relations Act, 
were resumed on November 10 under a formula 
proposed by Almon E. Roth, representing the San 
Francisco Employers Council. Union and com- 
pany representatives agreed to negotiate for 10 
days, at the end of which time the employers’ 
latest offer would be submitted to union members 
for a vote on acceptance. At the end of this 
period, however, the parties were near agreement 
and continued negotiations until the longshore- 
men’s settlement was announced on November 25. 

Members of the CIO longshoremen’s union 
ratified the agreement within the next few days, 
but work was not resumed until December 6 
following settlements with the Marine Cooks and 
Stewards (CIO), Marine Firemen (Ind.), and CIO 
Radio Officers. A tentative agreement had been 
reached previously with the Marine Engineers’ 
Beneficial Association (CIO). 
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East Coast Dock Strike 


Approximately 45,000 members of the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association (AFL) were 
involved in the East Coast stoppage of dock 
workers which began as sporadic stoppages No- 
vember 10 but 2 days later became a union author- 
ized coast-wide strike, which virtually tied up 
shipping from Portland, Maine, to Hampton 
Roads, Va. Terms of settlement, agreed upon 
November 25, provided for hourly wage increases 
of 13 cents in straight-time rates and 19% cents 
for night, holiday, and weekend rates, for a welfare 
plan, and for improved vacation benefits. 

The previous agreement between the union and 
shipping operators had expired August 21 with 
negotiations prior to that date failing to yield a 
satisfactory new contract. Increased wages and 
application of overtime rates were the principal 
issues-——the union demanding increases of 50 cents 
an hour in straight time rates and 75 cents in 
overtime rates. 

The President had appointed a board of inquiry 
on August,17? under provisions of the Labor 
Management Relations Act of 1947. Upon receipt 
of the board’s report a temporary restraining order 
was sought to prevent the strike threatened for 
August 21. This order was granted on that date 
and was followed 3 days later by an 80-day in- 
junction issued in New York by Federal Judge 
Harold R. Medina. The board’s final report to 





* Members of the board were Saul Wallen, labor attorney, Boston, Mass., 
chairman; Julius Cass, attorney, New York City; and Joseph Miller, labor 


consultant, Washington, D. C. 








the President was made on October 21, ang 4 
National Labor Relations Board conducted , ,, 
among longshoremen on November 4 and ; 
which the last offer of the employers was rejec;, 

Union and employer negotiators reached , 
year agreement providing for hourly wage incre, 
of 10 cents in day rates and 15 cents in night y, 
week-end rates on November 9. Some of the |p 
unions immediately voted against acceptance , 
this agreement, however, and scattered stoppag 
developed after the 80-day injunction was ¢; 
solved, as of midnight November 9. Wher 
majority of the locals voted against acceptgy 
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of the agreement the union gave official approygim g 
to the strike. n 
As negotiations continued over a period of mom 
than 2 weeks, it was estimated that around 9; 
ships were tied up in various Atlantic ports. Try } 
drivers and railroad workers were laid off ’ 






cargoes could not be moved. Ships destined { 
United States ports were diverted to Halify 
Nova Scotia, and passengers scheduled to sail 
vessels from New York were transported ; 
Halifax by train. 

A settlement was reached in the early morniz 
hours of November 25 with the assistance 
Cyrus S. Ching, Director of the Federal Mediatir 
and Conciliation Service. The settlement ws 
ratified by the union membership November ? 
and work was resumed in most ports the next day 
Five local unions in Brooklyn, N. Y., voted agains 
acceptance of the agreement on November 27 bu 
decided the next day to go along with the majority 
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he Rent Index: 
art 1—Concept and Measurement’ 


Eprtor’s Note: This is the first of a two-part article 
dealing with the basic concepts underlying, and the 
methodology employed in calculating, the rent com- 
ponent of the consumers’ price index. Part 2, 
dealing with the methodology, will appear in the 
January 1949 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
Both parts will be available in reprint form during 
February. 


HE RENT INDEX of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
s is designed to be consistent, in concept and 
ethod, with the consumers’ price index (CPI), 
which it is a component. The CPI measures 
erage changes in retail prices of a bill of goods 
nd services, of constant quantities and qualities, 
ually purchased by moderate-income families in 
ge cities. In the same way, the rent index 
easures the changes in the rental price of iden- 
al units of housing, with identical facilities and 
rvices. Both are designed to reflect price 
hanges only, and to exclude the effect on family 
penditures of changes in the quantity or quality 
goods and services purchased. The rent index 
based on changes in the contract rents charged 
yr samples of rental dwellings in each of 34 large 
ties and their adjacent suburbs. The rent 
hange reflected in the index for these identical 
vellings is the relative of the average rent in the 
ginning period to the average rent in the ending 
riod, after adjustment for changes in facilities 
d services. 
The various components of the CPI represent 
ll the essentials of family living—food, apparel, 
using, etc.—weighted together by the average 
spenditures (costs weights) of moderate income 
' Prepared by Helen Humes and Bruno Schiro of the Bureau’s Division 
Prices and Cost of Living. 


*See The CPI—A Summary of Its Essential Features, by Ewan Clague, 
Monthly Labor Review, July 1948, or reprint Serial No. R. 1927. 


families in large cities in 1934-36. Because of the 
nature and variety of “housing” costs, individual 
items of housing expense appear in four of the six 
major components of the CPI—Rent; Fuel, light, 
and refrigeration; Housefurnishings; and Miscella- 
neous (which includes expenditures for housebold 
operation, such as water, laundry, telephone, etc.). 
Table 1 shows that the changes in total housing 
costs are measured not by the rent index alone. 
In fact, the rent index has risen less than prices 
of other housing items; some items not included 
in rent have about doubled since 1935-39. 


TABLE 1.— Major groups of the CPI—relative importance and 
indexes for December 1947 ! 





December 1947 


Relative | 





Group |importance| Indexes 
of major (1935-39= 
| compon- 100) 
ents 
| 
ee aa 2.0 206. 9 
Bite cctdsandecdinneess 2.0 191.2 
Housing costs 
| ee siediidinimonnesungeine .| 12.5 | 115.4 
Fuel, light, and refrigeration - -- 1.9 | 27.8 
Housefurnishings.__..........-- ee an 4.8 191.4 
Miscellaneous: 
Allocated items #_..... — Or 19.6 144.4 
Unallocated items 4.2 167.0 


100.0 167.0 





1 See Importance of CPI Components, by Abner Hurwitz, Monthly 
Labor Review, August 1948 (or reprint, Serial No. R. 1933). 
? For some tenants, rent includes the cost of shelter plus some or all of the 


other housing costs. 
3 Fourteen percent of this weight is for household operations such as water 
rent, laundry, telephone, domestic service, etc. 


For some families monthly rent covers all 
housing costs, e. g., occupants of furnished apart- 
ments. Other tenants, and of course all home 
owners, purchase utilities and furnishings sep- 
arately. Because of these variations, the cost 
weight of the rental index is the average expendi- 
ture in 1934-36 of all tenants for shelter plus such 
other housing items as were included in the rental 
price, combined with the average expenditures of 
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owners for current home maintenance, i. e., in- 
terest, taxes, insurance, and repairs. The cost 
weights for the indexes of Fuel, light, and refrig- 
eration, Housefurnishings, and the housing portion 
of Miscellaneous are the average expenditures of 
all home owners and of that proportion of tenants 
who purchased these items separately from their 
rent. For example, average expenditures in 1934- 
36 for selected families in Portland, Maine, were: 
.. $1, 483 


Food 488 
Apparel 154 
Rent ie 254 
Fuel, light, and refrigeration. vail 136 
H ousefurnishings : 59 
Miscellaneous 392 


Total expenditures 


The rent total represents home maintenance costs 
for 23 percent of the families who owned their 
homes, and the rent paid by 77 percent of the 
families who were tenants. The rent paid includéd 
shelter cost for all tenant families, water (for 93 
percent of the tenant families for whom water 
was included in the rent), cooking fuel (for 9 
percent), heating fuel (for 18 percent), light (for 
5 percent), and furnishings (for 12 percent). The 
separate figures for fuel, light, refrigeration, 
furnishings, and miscellaneous represent the ex- 
penditures of all home owners, and of those 
tenants who pay separately for these items. 

Home-owner costs are included in the cost 
weight for the rent index, since in normal times 
changes in the price of maintaining owned homes, 
i. @., taxes, insurance, interest, and repairs, are 
likely to show the same trend as rent changes. 
This imputation of the cost weight for home 
ownership to the rent index is consistent with the 
imputation pattern of other components of the 
CPI, in which the cost weight for an unpriced 
item is imputed to changes in the price of a 
similar item, e. g., trend of cream prices is repre- 
sented by changes in the price of milk. (See 
footnote 1.) 


* Expenditures for cash purchases of homes, payments on mortgage prin- 
cipal, and the cost of additions or capital improvements were considered as 
investments, not expense for current maintenance, and therefore excluded. 
This is in line with the usual practice in consumer expenditure studies. 
See 1948 Survey of Consumer Finances, Part V, Housing Expenditure and 
Finances, Federal Reserve Bulletin, September 1948. It is true that an in- 
determinate portion of payments on mortgage principal represent protection 
of the equity and may legitimately be considered as a cost for current con- 
sumption. See Housing and Fuel Expenditures of City Families, in Monthly 
Labor Review, May 1947, or reprint Serial No. R. 1889. 





The problems raised by this imputation pry, 
dure will be discussed more fully in part 2 of y; 
article. Similarity of movement was found 
prevail in a period free from price and rent contry 
but it is difficult to estimate the extent to Which 
this is true in a period of control covering roy 
but not the items of owner-maintenance cog, 
Plans are currently under way for developing , 
technique to measure separately changes jn {) 
prices of items required to maintain owner-occupigi 
homes. 


In 
re 
on 
puc 
acl 
pre 


st 


The Concept of the Rent Index 


The rent index is intended to measure change 
from time to time in rent for family dwellings , 
the same quantity and quality. It purposes 
excludes price differences resulting from changy 
in the facilities and services covered by the rent 
There is continuous shifting in the pattern ¢ 
housing items covered by rent, and in the propor 
tion of tenant and owner families. For example 
in Portland, Maine, the city cited above, a 194 
survey showed that since 1934-36 the proportio 
of renting families had decreased from 77 to 6f 
percent, and that the proportion of the tenant 
whose heat was included in the rent had increased 
from 18 to 36 percent. The procedures developed 
for excluding from the rent component thos 
changes which are measured by the other comp 
nents of the over-all CPI will be discussed in part 2. 

Although the concept of the rent index is the 
same as that for other components of the CPI, th 
characteristics of the housing commodity present 
problems of measurement not encountered for the 
other items. First, intangible values such ss 
neighborhood location, neighborhood changes 
location within a structure, and structural and 
decorative differences in dwellings, complicate the 
problem of pricing identical qualities of housing 
Second, housing as a commodity is bought and 
consumed differently from other commodities 
Shelter is purchased currently, through rent « 
maintenance costs; but housing as a commodity !' 
not “consumed,” that is to say, it does not «is 
appear except after long periods of time. Becaus 
most families live in ‘“used’”’ dwellings relative 
few families contract for new housing at any give. 
time, and the “price” of housing is the price the 
pay currently, in the form of rent or home mai 
tenance costs. 
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In order to control identity of quality, the 
eau prices identical dwellings from month to 
wth. And because shelter is purchased con- 
jjously (and not only when it is initially con- 
.cted for), the samples of dwellings priced are 
presentative of the housing supply, and not only 














‘NCC costal co newly bought or newly rented. 
veloping Therefore, the rent index is based on changes 
&eS In thal the contract rents charged for samples of rental 


T-OCCupie@i ojlings, selected periodically to represent all 
nes of family rental dwellings in each of the 34 
ge cities and their adjacent suburbs. The 
mple is not limited to any classes of neighbor- 
ods or dwellings assumed to be characteristic 
»r moderate-income families, as is done for other 
ods and services, because moderate-income fam- 


ies currently live in almost all qualities of 


re chang; 
Vellings ¢ 
PuUrposely 
n changa 


the ren: mpousing. Because of the nature of contract rent, 
attern oggciustments are made during tabulation to insure 
1 propor comparison of price for the same quantity and 
exampl uality of housing. The procedure of comparing 
e, a 1oqgmments for the same dwellings, after making adjust- 
roportioggment for changes in the facilities and services 
77 to gqqgpcluded in the rent, provides a means of measuring 


hanges in rent for dwellings existing at the time 
the sample selection, analagous to the use of 
pecifications to follow price trends for comparable 
ualities of other consumer goods. The repre- 
ntativeness of the rental prices is maintained by 
eriodic sample revisions, just as changes in 
pecifications maintain the representativeness of 
ther commodity prices. 
Thus, the rent index is designed to exclude those 
hanges in housing costs which occur when fam- 
ies move to better or poorer quarters, larger or 
maller units, or shift from tenant to owner status. 
hese moves result in changes in expenditures 
nade by families for different quantities and qual- 
ies of housing, but they are not price changes. 
or example, a family may move from a three- 
bom $20-a-month dwelling to a six-room $40 
welling, with a consequent 100-percent increase 
) its expenditure for rent, but without any change 
) the price of either dwelling. 
3 oeayseame Neither does the rent index measure differences 
ativelrqg Tents which a family may pay when moving 
y givenmtm one city to another, either for the same or a 
-e thermilllerent quality of housing. Differences in rent 
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among cities for the same quality of housing are 
measured by intercity indexes, such as those 
developed in the Bureau’s city worker’s family 
budget study.‘ 

The rent index does not measure changes in the 
total rent bill or total rental income for an area 
from one time to another. Differences in the rent 
bill for an area reflect shifts in the proportion of 
tenants to owners, and changes in the total num- 
ber and kind of rental dwellings on the market, as 
well as price changes as measured by the rent in- 
dex. Total expenditures for rent may decrease at 
a time when rental rates are stable or increasing. 
For example, the total expenditures for rent for 
nonfarm dwellings in the United States as meas- 
ured by the Department of Commerce, dropped 
from 4,591 million dollars in 1944 to 4,488 million 
dollars in 1946,° a reflection of a marked shift from 
tenant- to owner-occupancy during this period. 
The CPI rent index for this same period increased 
slightly. Similarly, neither the rent index nor 
comparison of average rents can be used as an in- 
dicator of the net operating income of owners of 
rental property, because the net operating income 
is determied by the differences between total 
rental income and total operating costs. Occu- 
pancy rates as well as rent levels determine the 
magnitude of total rental income and some oper- 
ting costs are subject to deferral or discontinuance.® 

Even though changes in current maintenance 
costs to home owners are assumed to have the 
same trend as rents, changes in sales prices of 
homes are deliberately excluded from the index, 
since outlays for home purchase are not con- 
sidered as current housing costs. (See footnote 
3.) During the war and postwar periods, sales 
prices of homes—not subject to wartime price 
controls—increased substantially more than resi- 
dential rents, and many families, forced to buy, 
had marked increases in their total money outlay 
for housing. However, in many cases this re- 
sulted in a profitable investment. Profits or loss 
from investments of this kind cannot be reflected 


*See Monthly Labor Review, February 1948, or Bulletin 927, City 
Worker’s Family Budget. 

*« National Income Supplement to Survey of Current Business, July 1947, 
table 30, p. 42. 

* See General Fleming’s Testimony in hearings before the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, U. 8. Senate, 80th Cong., Ist sess., January 1947, 
p. 159. 
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in an index of prices for items of current con- 
sumption.’ 

Since the rent index is a measure of changes in 
rents prevailing for all tenant-occupied dwellings, 
it cannot be used as an indicator of changes in 
the price of dwellings available for rent (i. e., vacant 
rental units) from one time to another. Such rent 
differences would reflect primarily, differences in 
the immediately available rental housing supply 
from time to time, and not price changes for the 
quantity and quality of housing that is being 
currently ‘“‘purchased”’ and used. An index based 
on the rents of available housing would be sub- 
stantially different from an index of price changes 
for occupied homes and would not be consistent 
with the concept of the CPI.’ 


Index versus Average Contract Rent 


Comparisons of average contract rents obtained 
by the Census of Housing in April 1940 with average 
contract rents shown in subsequent sample 
surveys have raised many questions about the 
Bureau’s rent index on the assumption that an 
accurate rent index should parallel the changes in 
average contract rent.’ (See table 2.) 

Changes in the average contract rent of a city 
from time to time result from any one or a com- 
bination of the following factors: 

(1) Price change, i. e., rent change without 
accompanying change in facilities and services. 
This is measured by the CPI rent index. 

(2) Changes in facilities and services with 
resulting rent changes. When the change in rent 


’ Nevertheless, a sales price index, though difficult to construct, would be 
an extremely useful and sensitive indicator of housing market activity. 
Research in measuring changes in sales prices of homes was carried on by 
the National Housing Agency during the war. See Inflation in Homes and 
Home Sites, National Housing Agency, Washington, D. C., April 1946. 
This comprehensive expert opinion survey showed that between the spring 
of 1940 and February 1946 prices of homes which sold for $6,000 or less (in 
1940) rose by 65 percent while those which sold for $6,000 to $12,000 advanced 
57 percent in price. 

* During periods of extreme housing shortages, desirable moderately priced 
dwellings are occupied and only the very high or the very low rent units are 
vacant For example, in Kansas City, Mo., in April 1940, vacant units 
represented 8 percent of total dwellings and had an average (median) rent 
of $21.74. By December 1944, the vacaacy rate had decreased to 0.3 percent 
and the average (median) rent of vacant units was $16 or 26.4 percent below 
1940. The CPI rent index for Kansas City for the same period increased 


6.8 percent. In Savennah, Ga., the vacancy rate in 1940 was 3.0 percent and 


the average rent of vacant units was $12.86. By September 1945, the vacancy 
rate had fallen to 0.4 percent and the average (median) rent of vacant units 
was $41.50, en increase of over 200 percent above 1940. The CPI rent index 
for the same period increased 11.0 percent. 

* See Hearings Before a Subcommittee of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, U. 8. Senate, 80th Cong., 2d sess., January 1948. Part I, pp. 425-426. 











equals the value of the facilities or s),; 
included or excluded, the CPI index does not , 
should not reflect the change. Changes jn oy, 
of the values of facilities and services are ref{,,, 
as rent changes. 


TABLE 2.—Changes in average contract rents com pared « 
changes in CPI rent index for 34 large cities 





Average (median) rents 



















































— 
City tr 
April | April Percent | , 
1940 1947 increase 
| SIR $15 $20 | 33 
EE EE SR 24 34 42 
I, oan ccetinsiineesbdinniotiod 12 15 | 25 
td, RE RP Rear ease 29 32 10 
IRS, Po EUS 26 30 15 
ERR a Sea ae 32 38 19 
Cincinnati ?__._.- sanandeidedciotiaesaataad 20 25 25 
a aie ee Bs 28 34 21 
EE SES RR ae 23 32 3 
RE IR PPE BO eS te 32 37 | 16 
Houston ?_......... Py PES OS EE 22 29 | 32 
eel ae, ~ P 21 34 62 
CO) ESS a 15 24 60 
alt ESTEE EES 21 31 48 
EE Ee aera 27 35 30 
Manchester ! ER RAE SS 19 22 16 
Oa ES Se. 14 20 43 
TS 30 35 | 17 
Minneapolis. ------ 2-222 2-222222- 27 33 | 22 
a Seay 12 25 108 
gE AAR — aire 15 21 40 
0 RE ee 37 39 
SE EEE eS See 18 31 72 
GEG EE ATS SRETEO S! 26 31 19 
i al 22 29 32 
Portland, Maine !__............- 25 33 32 
aS 19 33 74 
ESS CSRS SS: 18 22 22 
NT A a ee es 20 24 2 
San Francisco.......... ‘ciidenenetiad 29 36 24 
anno kenacemsicaipdiion 11 (3) (?) 
Re a a 19 | 23 21 
ee ABE De ie aa 22 35 | 59 
_ Ca eee aaa eee 41 50 22 c 
B] 
or 
! Period is April 1940 to fall 1944 BLS Sample survey, based on aver B) 
(mean) rents. C 
2 Period is April 1940 to summer of 1946 BLS or Census sample survey B) 
3 Not available. b Ci 
Source: U. 8. Census of Housing, April 1940; Current Population Re B 
on Housing, April 1947; and Special Surveys of the Bureau of the Cen B 
and the Bureau of Labor Statistics. C 
B 






(3) Changes in the total supply of rental hou 
ing, as (a) addition of newly built dwellings at 
rent different from the city average; (6) additw 
of units through conversion of existing housin 
thus removing dwellings of one size-type’ and ret 
level, and replacing with units of a substantial 
different type and rent; (c) removal of rental un 
through owner occupancy and additions of pr 
viously owner-occupied units at a rent differen 
from the city average; (d) addition through rents 
of previously vacant units and removal from ¢ 
market through vacancy of previously occupié 
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+s: (e) removal of rental units through demoli- 
ns, conversion to commercial or other purposes, 


The rent index should measure only price 
,ges—not changes in the composition of the 
vial housing supply. Additions to the supply 
| nts comparable to those for existing housing 
Fhe same quality should not affect the rent in- 
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€ cilies 1 










































ents . 
—_| i“. though they may affect the average rent for 
Cpr - . 
inte city. But the index should reflect changes 
ercent | wm», a bao ° ° 
crease Bch arise from the addition of new units which 
___| ™@l..r the market at rents different from rents for 
33 isting housing of the same quality, whether or 
42 ; ° . ° 
25 », such rent differences affect the city-wide 
10 . 
5 erage contract rent.” 
19 all ‘ ‘ . 
25 Among those cities with the greatest increase in 
21 erage contract rent (table 2) are those which 
16 i the highest volume of wartime housing as 
62 ell as those which experienced the largest shifts 
60 ° ry 
48 m tenant-to owner-occupancy. Mobile, Norfolk, 
30 nd Portland, Oreg., which all had a large amount 
16 
43 | ; . 
17 ste 3.—Comparison of 1944 and 1945 average contract 
R.. rents with those in 1940 in selected small cities not under 
y 
40 rent control 
A. Percent change— 
19 | } —_— 
= : - | Ten-| Aver- . rent 
74 City ate ant | age . | index, 
s junits| rent Average March 
“ec contract | 1942 to 
on | rents | survey 
24 date! 
9 | i |) | _ 
= ‘wee Census.............| April 1940--- 201 |$20.70 |----- ietanaiatiies 
= BLS survey........| March 1945...| 97 | 16.20 —21.7 | +6.8 
as | Census | April 1940 | 331 | 13.24 |_-- iain 
BLS survey --_-.----. October 1944 192 | 12.98 —2.0 | +7.9 
ad om ome t Census.............| April 1940- .| 233 Yl Ear oe . 
cafes BLS survey -..---- ..| January 1945..| 125 | 17.55 —2.7 | +5.7 
mple surre : Census.............| April 1940. 2 os , 
j BLS survey_- ae January 1945-- 22 | 16.05 +.9 | +9.8 
; Census " ..| April 1940. | 2 | A O4.1Lc..2.-1.... ¢ 
ation Rer BLS survey....-...| November 1944| 279 | 21.06 | -+93.2 | +32. 2 
of the Cens ; Census... .... --| April 1940---- 351 | 15.41 |--- el 
BLS survey_.......| January 1945__| 190 | 28.53 | +85.1 | +10.3 
: Census. __.... ..| April 1940- | 520 | 10.94 = 
BLS survey...---- November 1944| 395 | 16.80 +53. 6 +18. 2 
tal hou ! | 
nes at ‘Data are not available for the years 1940-42, but in general, rents were 
— ing during that period. 
a. ditioG source: Data for April 1940 from Census of Housing. Data for later periods 
} a m BLS special surveys based on complete coverage of tenant dwelling 
1OUSIN hits in each city. 
and ren : : , 
’ fm public ‘‘war’’ housing construction showed the 
an tia . , 
) gest increase in contract rent. ‘Two of these 
al Un: . 
' ities also had a marked shift from tenant- to 
Ol Dr ee 
iff . j "The existing rent index does not take account of the rent differential 
ir ere new units. An estimate of this ‘new unit” bias will be presented in 
h rente 2 of this article. The effect of the new unit bias has generally been 
sh aggerated since there is a tendency to recall! excessive differences in rents 
om tween “‘new”’ and ‘‘old” dwellings without allowing for quality differences, 
°CUuDIA without evaluating the relative importance of new rental units to the total 


sing supply of the community. Nevertheless, the Bureau is currently 
bvestigating possible ways of measuring accurately the price differential 
‘Ween new and old housing of the same quality. 





owner-occupancy among the privately financed 
dwellings—44 percent increase in owner-occupancy 
in Mobile and 54 percent in Norfolk (and 23 per- 
cent in Portland) between 1940 and 1945. By 
contrast in New York City, where relatively slight 
changes occurred in the rental housing universe, 
the increase in contract rent was only 5 percent. 
In Boston, where the increase in owner-occupancy 
amounted to only 10 percent and very little new 
construction occurred, the increase in contract 
rent was also slight. 

Thus, the trend in average contract rents may 
move at a different rate and even in a different 
direction from the trend in rents for the same 
quality and quantity of housing. This is illus- 
trated by the diagram on page 636 and table 3. 

Table 3 shows what actually happened to aver- 
age rents in small cities as a result of substantial 
changes in the tenant dwelling supply. In the 
years between 1940 and 1947 there was a marked 
shift from tenant- to owner-occupancy in non- 
farm areas of the United States—from 41.1 per- 
cent owner-occupied in 1940 to 52.6 percent in 
1947." The reduction in units on the rental 
market resulting from this shift was concentrated 
among the single-family type dwellings. Average 
(median) rents by type of dwellings for United 
States urban and rural nonfarm areas in April 


1940 were as follows: 
Median monthly rent 


All tenant-occupied dwellings. ....----- $21. 41 
und ceraéne womens 16. 71 
A 24. 54 
Multifamily in structures containing 

Dr PE cuscananscsnces Gb OF 
Thus, the removal of single-family dwellings 


from the rental market would tend to result in an 
increase in contract rent. 

An analysis of data for Seattle illustrates how a 
combination of factors results in differences be- 
tween the movement of average contract rent and 
the CPI rent index. The Bureau’s rent index 
increased 11.3 percent from the 1935-39 average 
(base period of the CPI) to September 1944. 
The Seattle contract rent over the same period 
rose 52 percent, or from $22.50 to $34.18. How- 
ever, changes in the pattern of facilities included 
in the rent were responsible for a large part of this 


11 See Current Population Report—Series P-70 No. 1, Housing Charac- 
teristics of the U. 8.: April 1947; also see Effect of Wartime Housing Shortages 
on Homeownership, in Monthly Labor Review, April 1946, or reprint Serial 


No. R. 1840. 
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Comparisons of Average Contract Rent Reflect All Changes in the Rental Mar, 





In 1940 the average rent in And although no home cal By pad the average ren im Hes 
block A was °50______. had a rent increase ___ was 60, because thyme 22 
Main St. homes were — 
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So for block "A" the Rent Index would show 
no change, although average rent increased 20% 





























In 1940 the average rent in tls Even though the rent By 1944 the average rent for 
block B was $50_______ of homes on Eastern block"B"dropped to $45,because 
.* Ave. increased $5.00 the homes on Center Ave. were. 
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CENTER AVENUE 








For this block the Rent Index would show an 
increase of 12.5%, while average rent declined |O% 






EASTERN AVENUE 
By 1947 the average rent The Rent Index would stil! be 
for block "B"declined even 4.3} 4.2} 4c} A. 12.5% above 1940, while 
further, because of a new average rent for the block 
apartment on 2nd St feo Foo Fo B would be 30.8% below 1940 
30 |'30 |'30 
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Percent of tenant units having 

facility included in rent 
1935-89 1944 
Heat------------------- 29 78 
Electricity-------------- 6 53 
Gas.------------------- 5 28 
Water-.---------------- 71 94 
Furnishings------------- 49 58 


Because Of this marked increase in the propor- 
, of specified facilities covered by the rent, it 
vident that total housing costs did not increase 
sharply as did contract rent. The Bureau 
‘mates that changes in the facilities included 
the rent would account for a 31-percent increase 
contract rent. This much of the increase in 
ntract rent was reflected in other components 
he CPI for Seattle, that is, in the fuel and light, 
sefurnishings, and miscellaneous groups.” 
Dther changes in the quantity and quality of 
tal housing, which should not be reflected in the 
| rent index, account for most of the remaining 
points of the 52-percent increase in the Seattle 
erage contract rent. For example: 

(a) Public housing, representing approximately 
percent of the 1944 rental universe in Seattle, 
me on the market during this period at an 
erage rental of $38, or 69 percent above the 


This estimate was made as follows: Using the ‘‘cost weights’”’ in the index 
etermine the value of the various facilities and services as of September 
the total housing cost for Seattle as of the base period and as of September 
were computed. The percent change in the total housing costs, includ- 
differences resulting from other universe changes, was 21 percent. This 


racted from the 52-percent difference in average contract rent is the basis 
the estimated 31-percent increase in the contract rent due to facility 


se. The proportion of units having specified 
‘ties included in the rent rose as shown below: 


city-wide average, but at no higher rent than that 
for comparable existing dwellings (as required by 
law). 

(6) The average rent for units removed from 
the rental market for owner-occupancy, conver- 
sion, or demolition, as determined by losses from 
the CPI rent sample, was lower than the average 
for the remaining rental units. Thus, the mere 
removal of these units increased the city-wide 
average rent. 

(c) Vacant units in 1940 represented 5.8 percent 
of all dwellings and had an average rent 7 percent 
higher than the average of occupied rental units. 
By 1944, the vacancy rate for habitable rental 
units was 0.4 percent. The net effect of the 
absorption of the vacancies was to increase the 
average rent. 

(d) The addition of new private rental dwellings 
through new construction and conversion likewise 
would affect the average contract rent for Seattle, 
but the level of rent for new units represents a 
price change only when the rent for new units is 
different from that for the same quality of existing 
dwellings. For example, a unit coming onto the 
market at a level higher than city-wide average 
increases the average contract rent. It may, how- 
ever, as in public housing, be renting at the same 
rent as that for existing housing of the same type 
and would, therefore, not be reflected as a price 
change. This does not imply that all new units 
came on at the same rent as that for equivalent 
existing dwellings." 





13 See Lanham Act, as Amended, Public No. 849, 76th Congress, section 
304, and Manual of Policy and Procedure, section 3612 (2). 
4 Part 2 will contain a discussion on ‘“‘new unit’’ bias. 





Recent Decisions 
of Interest to Labor’ 





Wages and Hours ” 


Factory Store Employees Necessary to Production. 
A Federal district court held * that the Fair Labor 
Standards Act applies to employees of factory 
stores. 

The employer, an independent company, main- 
tains four canteens and a cafeteria (“factory 
stores’) on the property of a steel company. 
Under an agreement between the companies, the 
canteens sell food and various miscellaneous items 
to employees of the adjacent mills. The mills and 
also the canteens are open 24 hours a day, 7 days 
a week. Company rules prevent mill workers 
from leaving the premises during working hours; 
therefore, most of them patronize the canteens, 
since their only other sources of food are lunch 
baskets or lunch wagons. Nearly all the canteens’ 
patrons are workers in the steel company’s plants. 

The cafeteria serves the office workers, plant 
supervisors, and executives for 1% hours each 
morning and at noon. Executives have a special 
room, where company business is often discussed. 

Canteen and cafeteria employees, the court 
held, were engaged in an occupation necessary to 
the production of goods for commerce, and pointed 
out that, to be engaged in production, the Fair 
Labor Standards Act does not require the em- 
ployees themselves actually to participate in the 
physical handling of the goods. To be ‘“‘neces- 
sary” to production an employee’s work need not 
be indispensable to the production of goods; if it, 





! Prepared in the Office of the Solicitor, U. 8. Department of Labor. The 
eases covered in this article represent a selection of the significant decisions 
believed to be of special interest. No attempt has been made to reflect all 
recent judicial and administrative developments in the field of labor law or 
to indicate the effect of particular decisions in jurisdictions in which contrary 
results may be reached, based upon local statutory provisions, the existence 
of local precedents, or a different approach by the courts to the issue presented. 

! This section is intended merely as a digest of some recent decisions involv- 
ing the Fair Labor Standards Act and the Portal-to-Portal Act. It is not to 
be construed and may not be relied upon as interpretation of these acts by 
the Administrator of the Wage and Hour Division or any agency of the 
Department of Labor. 

8 McComb v. Factory Stores Co. (U. 8. D. C., N. D. Ohio, Oct. 5, 1948). 
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in any manner, contributes to, furthers, or bened 
a production method that is efficient and safe ; 
employee comes within the act’s coverage pro 
sions. Feeding the millworkers was held to }, 
necessary to production as maintenance of tog 
repair of pipes, and many other operations. 

The employer contended that the canteens y, 
a mere convenience for the steel workers, ging, 
one time food was acquired from outside the pl, 
The court held, to the contrary, that the cant. 
were so intimately associated with, as to becom 
an integral part of, the production of go 
Among the numerous advantages accruing to ¢} 
steel company from establishment of canto 
was the inducement to workers to seek empk 
ment in the steel mills during the war labor sho 
age and to work additional shifts. Any claim ¢) 
the same efficiency would be maintained with» 
the canteens was held to be purely conjectuy 
The cafeteria had directly aided production | 
saving time for office employees who did not hy 
to go outside for lunch; and by serving as a pla 
for discussion of company business. 

The case * in which the United States Supren 
Court decided that a cook serving railway mai 
tenance employees was not engaged in commer 
was held not applicable in this instance, becays 
the definition of engaging in commerce is mu 
narrower than that of engaging in the producti 
of goods for commerce. 

Store employees, the employer contended, wa 
exempt as employees of a retail or service estal 
lishment. Employees of the latter class wh 
served the ultimate consumer, the court point 
out, were almost never engaged in the productio 
of goods for commerce, as were factory-store en 
ployees, and canteens for steel mills could not} 
compared with the local merchent or the com 
grocery. 


> wal 
’ ha 
wh 
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Exemption of Administrative Employees. <A Feder 
district court held ® that a bookkeeper for a com 
pany engaged in the sale of women’s hats a 
apparel was not exempt as an administrati 
employee from the Fair Labor Standards A 
provisions. 

The bookkeeper’s duties included keeping ti 
firm’s books of original entry, ledgers, pay-1 
records, cash books, accounts receivable 


ot 








4 McLeod v. Threlkeld (319 U. 8. 491). Inre 
5 Tesch v. Reine, Inc. (U. 8. D. C., 8. Du N. Y., June 11, 1948)s 
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able; preparing bills, statements, and pay 
;; and drawing cash for pay rolls from the 
k, During the absence of the president of the 
» the vice president having resigned, the book- 
er was given the title of secretary. However, 
was told at the time that she was “a dummy” 
i had no additional duties except to sign checks 















































TS, Since @M& which payment had been approved by the 
the pli urer, All her activities were supervised by 
1© Cantegii, other firm officers. She exercised no discretion 
to becon authority in the conduct or management of the 
Of goodfi.ness and had no power to hire or fire other 
INS to ti ployees. 

' Cantegy he bookkeeper was not exempt from the over- 
k emplo ne provisions of the act as an executive or 
bor showfM™ninistrative employee, the court ruled, since 
claim thle designation as “secretary” could not make 
d Withogi. sn administrative employee within the mean- 
NjectumM™ of section 13 (a) (1). Obviously, the court 
uction nied out, she had been appointed secretary 
not he a measure of administrative convenience, to 


AS a plagiieain necessary signatures for checks during the 
sident’s absence. Although the salary require- 
nts of the Administrator’s regulations defining 


delimiting the terms “executive” and “ad- 


Supren 
ay mai 


ce nistrative’’ were met, it was clear that the other 
» VCCUuirements of the regulations, such as the exer- 
IS mue 


eof discretionary power, or of the right to hire 
| fire, were not met; therefore, she did not 
alify for the exemption. 


‘oductig 


led, wa 
pe estal 


ass whmbor Relations 


point ~ oe or ' 
oductiolmmas Picketing as Unfair Labor Practice. The 
tare of tional Labor Relations Board ruled*® that 
1 not hgpcer certain circumstances mass picketing con- 


tutes an unfair labor practice. Section 8 (b) 
) (A) of the National Labor Relations Act as 
nended by the Labor Management Relations 
tof 1947, provides: ‘It shall be an unfair labor 


€ Core 


* eden 
a 7 wctice for a labor organization or its agents (1) to 
ats an@meain or coerce (A) employees in the exercise 
strate Mghts guaranteed in section 7 * * *.” 
ds Aqgeclon 7 grants to employees the right to self- 
ganization, to form, join or assist labor organ- 
ing tgeons to bargain collectively through repre- 
pay-10 tatives of their own choosing, and to engage 
le anf Other activities for the purpose of collective 


In re Longshoremen’s Union (79 NLRB No. 207, Oct. 22, 1948). 





bargaining or other mutual aid or protection, and 
also the “right to refrain from any or all of such 
activities.” The Board held that the last-men- 
tioned right included the right to refrain from 
striking and to go to and from work without 
restraint or coercion while a strike is in progress. 

The legislative history of section 8 (b) (1) (A) 
indicated, the Board pointed out, that it was to 
be interpreted in the same way as section 8 (a) (1), 
which concerned restraint or coercion by em- 
ployers. Mere verbal abuse and vilification and 
name-calling by pickets, when unaccompanied by 
threats of violenve, was held not to be restraint 
or coercion; but physical violence or threats thereof 
was not justified. The union’s plea that the em- 
ployer bad provoked the violence by refusing to 
bargain or by other unfair labor practices was no 
defense. 

Actions held to constitute restraint or coercion 
within the meaning of section 8 (b) (1) (A) were: 
(1) Conduct of strikers and their companions in 
trailing a greatly outnumbered group of strike- 
breakers around the town—considered an un- 
spoken threat of violence; that the strikebreakers 
were not thereby deterred from returning to work 
was held immaterial. (2) A union agent’s threat 
to “beat up” a strikebreaker who had sworn at 
women pickets—held to be caused by a motive to 
discourage ‘‘scabbing’”’ as well as by anger at the 
treatment of the women. (3) Interposition of 
passive force so that drivers had to choose between 
running down pickets or driving away from the 
plant. (4) Ordering pickets to ‘‘pull’’ passengers 
out of a car. (5) Massing 200 to 300 pickets, 
strikers, ard other union members on the drive- 
way leading to the employer’s parking lot, thereby 
forcibly blocking cars carrying strikebreakers to 
the struck plant. 

The Board pointed out that no one of the 
activities by individual pickets was an unfair 
labor practice under section 8 (b) (1) (A) unless 
authorized by the labor union. Since enactment 
of the Labor Management Relations Act, the 
same tests were held to apply to unions and to 
employers in the determination of responsibility 
for their agent’s acts. The burden of proof was 
held to be on the party alleging the agency rela- 
tionship between the pickets and the union, both 
as to existence of the relationship and as to extent 
of the agent’s authority. Since agency is a con- 
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tractual relationship, authority of the union’s 
agent might be manifested by the union’s conduct, 
or even its passive acquiescence, as well as by 
words. A union was held to be responsible for its 
agent’s acts within the scope of their authority, 
even though such actions were contrary to partic- 
ular instructions. 

The Board held that in this case the local union 
was responsible for the acts of restraint and 
coercion performed in furtherance of the general 
purpose of the strike. In some of these episodes, 
the local union’s agent had participated. There 
was no evidence to rebut the inference that he 
was authorized to conduct all the union’s business 
in the area. The union’s vice president, who also 
participated in the acts of coercion, was assumed 
to have general authority to assist in conducting 
the strike. The fact that union officers did not 
participate in certain activities was held imma- 
terial, since they started the pattern of conduct 
from which such activities arose. 

The international union with which the local 
was affiliated was also held responsible for these 
acts of coercion. In answer to the unfair labor 
practice charge, the international joined the local 
in alleging affirmatively that it had conducted the 
strike and the picketing of the employer; it 
nowhere asserted that its interest in the strike 
was less immediate than that of the local. The 
international’s official newspaper reported that its 
regional director was assigned to guide officers of 
the local in conducting the picketing. Other 
evidence showed that the regional director while 
at the scene of the strike made no effort to stop 
the violence incited by officers of the local. 

Two board members dissented insofar as respon- 
sibility of the international union was concerned. 
They pointed out that mere affiliation between 
the local and the international was not proof of 
the latter’s responsibility, nor of joint sponsorship 
of the strike. Admissions to acts of restraint and 
coercion made in the unions’ pleadings were held 
to be merely for the purpose of argument, viz, 
that even if coercion had been exercised, it was 
justified by the employer’s actions. The news 
item on which the majority opinion had relied 
was anonymous and contained no details as to 
what sort of guidance the regional director had 
given the pickets. Neither the news article nor 
any other evidence, the dissenting members held, 





































was sufficient proof that the international yy 
ized or ratified the acts of restraint or coercig, 


Refusal To Bargain on Pension Plans. 
Seventh Circuit Court of Appeals held? tha 
National Labor Relations Act as amended 
pels employers to bargain with unions concer; 
pension, insurance, and retirement plans, proy;; 
the union complies with the filing and , 
Communist affidavit provisions of the act. 
court, in affirming the NLRB decision, held 4 
the fact that the retirement plan was complica 
did not prevent it from being a subject for }, 
gaining. Otherwise, a premium would be pla 
on complicated plans to remove them. from 
scope of the act. 

Section 9 (a) of both the original and 
amended National Labor Relations Acts lists 
subjects for bargaining “rates of pay, wags 
hours of employment, or other conditions of 
ployment.’”’ The court ruled that “wages” ; 
cluded pensions and other retirement benef 
since such emoluments had long been consider 
payments for services rendered and not mere gif 

The plan in question provided for all employes 
retirement at age 65. If a retirement plan we 
not a subject for bargaining, the court pointed ow 
the arbitrary lowering or advancing of retirema 
ages for employees could nullify the effect , 
seniority provisions. Seniority was certainly 
“condition of employment.” 

The employer had argued that retirement x 
concerned “tenure of employment,”’ referred toi 
other sections of the act but not in section 9 (a 
and that if Congress had wished ‘‘tenure of em 
ployment” to be included as a subject of bargain 
ing, it would have been expressly included | 
section 9 (a). But the court held that the ten 
“conditions of employment’ included tenur 
Knowledge of when one would be forced to ret 
was a condition of employment accepted wh 
taking a job. 

The Railway Labor Act, under which, it ¥! 
argued, pension plans had never been a subject 
bargaining, was distinguished from the Natiot 
Labor Relations Act. The Railway Labor 4 
listed as bargainable “rates of pay, rules or workil 
conditions.”” The addition of “wages’’ in t 


The 


nd te 





’ Inland Steel Co. v. NLRB (U. 8. C. C. A. (7th), Sept. 23, 1948). 
* See Monthly Labor Review, June 1948 (p. 648). 
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Dal ayt} 
COercion 


wining provisions of the National Labor Rela- 
os Act indicated that that word should be 
en a broad interpretation. 










lane, 

|? that die,-Communist Affidavit Provisions Constitutional. 
Nded cof the same case ® the circuit court upheld the 
CONcerigi™m |idity of section 9 (h) of the amended National 
3, PYOvidlebor Relations Act, which requires any union 
and nol hing to utilize the machinery of the NLRB to 
act. TW, with the Board affidavits executed by all 
held thir cers of the union declaring that the signing 
mplicaie er is not a member of or affiliated with the 
‘t for balilf.mmunist Party, and “does not believe in, and 
be placdlllm not a member of or supports any organization 





from tat believes in or teaches, the overthrow of the 


nited States Government by force or by any 












and egal or unconstitutional methods.” 
ts lists i The court held that these provisions did not 
y, Wagdiliieny freedom of speech or thought or freedom of 
nS Of euiisembly and were not contrary to the ninth and 
ages’ iinth amendments, reserving rights to the people 
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nd to the States. They did not make Commun- 
t beliefs or expression punishable but merely 
mied access to the benefits granted under the 
t. Such denial did not unconstitutionally de- 
ive noncomplying unions of privileges. The 
shts granted to labor unions and the duties im- 
sed upon employers by the National Labor 
dations Act of 1935 were not guaranteed by the 
onstitution. Those provisions were enacted 
rsuant to the power of Congress to regulate 
mmerce and for the purpose of protecting the 
blic interest. The same purpose was evident 
) the Labor Management Relations Act of 1947. 
e legislative history of this act indicated that 
ongress was of the opinion, which the court 
hought not unreasonable, that Communists had 
ed labor unions as a means of promoting indus- 
ial strife and obstructing commerce in order to 
nin political power. Since this was contrary to 
he purpose of the act, the denial to nopcomply- 
ig unions of privileges under the act was held 
ot unreasonable. 

The language of the statute which had been 
tacked as too vague, the court held, was as 
ecific as the nature of the problem permitted 
id was not so vague that men of common in- 
lligence must guess at its meaning or differ as 
its application. A person could not be con- 
ted of perjury, it was pointed out, unless he 
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‘Inland Steel Co. v. NLRB, supra. 
813546—48——-5 








signed the affidavit when he knowingly held such 
beliefs or engaged in such activities. 

Nor was the statute a bill of attainder—a 
legislative act inflicting punishment on an in- 
dividual without trial. It was, rather, analogous 
to a law disqualifying a person convicted of a 
felony from engaging in a profession. 

One circuit judge dissented for reasons which 
included the following: 

(1) The act was a denial of freedom of speech 
and belief and freedom of assembly; no political 
belief was outside this constitutional guaranty. 

(2) In the guise of withholding certain privileges 
to noncomplying unions, the act withheld bene- 
fits which were in reality the lifeblood of a labor 
union. Congress had attempted to do indirectly 
what it could not do directly. 

(3) The act denied to employees of noncomply- 
ing unions the constitutional rights of self-organiza- 
tion, choice of their own bargaining representative, 
and election of their own union officers. These 
rights existed prior to enactment of the National 
Labor Relations Act of 1935. 

(4) Employees’ and union officers’ rights were 
dependent, not only on their own compliance with 
the act, but upon the compliance of other officers 
of all the local and the national or international 
unions. At least, national or international union’s 
officers could not easily be dislodged by members 
of the local. 

(5) The act was vague and uncertain as to its 
meaning, so that union officials would be appre- 
hensive about signing the affidavit. There was 
disagreement as to the meaning of ‘‘officers” of a 
union. The term “member of the Communist 
Party”? was not defined, and the meaning of 
“support” or ‘affiliation’? was also uncertain. 


Representation Elections—Economic Strikers. The 
NLRB ruled ® that economic strikers, perma- 
nently replaced by other workers, have no right 
to vote in a representation election. Section 9 (c) 
(3) of the amended National Labor Relations Act 
provides that employees on strike not entitled to 
reinstatement shall not be eligible to vote in such 
an election. The Board pointed to a previous 
United States Supreme Court decision " in which 
economic strikers who had been permanently re- 
placed were held not entitled to reinstatement. 





10 In re Pipe Machinery Company (79 NLRB No. 181, Oct. 13, 1948). 
1! NLRB v. MacKay Radio & Telegraph Co. (304 U. 8, 233). 
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The striking union urged that such an interpre- 
tation would be used by employers as a device for 
strike breaking, thus nullifying the effect of section 
13, of the act, which preserves the right to strike. 
Since section 13 preserves that right “‘except as 
specifically provided for herein,” the Board held, 
the union’s argument should be addressed to 
Congress, rather than to the Board. 

in considering whether the strikers had been 
permanently replaced, the following factors were 
held to be determinative: (1) The employer, after 
resuming operations, had attempted to induce the 
strikers to return to work. (2) He had subse- 
quently advised them that if they did not, others 
would be hired to fill their places. (3) The 
strikers had made no unconditional application for 
reinstatement. (4) The employer in good faith 
told the new employees they were permanent. 
(5) The new employees had been previously em- 
ployed in similar work in the same area in which 
the plant was located. 


Elections—Interference by Employer. Prior to a 
representation election, the employer’s officers 
called each employee individually into their offices 
and expressed the hope that an outside union 
would not be elected the bargaining representative 
of a certain section of employees. The officers 
stated that the employer would abide by the 
decision of the majority, but that they thought the 
employees were well represented by an independent 
union and that it was preferable to have only one 
bargaining representative for the whole plant. 
The NLRB ruled” that the employer’s conduct 
did not justify setting aside the election. The 
case of General Shoe Co.," in which an election was 
set aside because an employer had intemperately 
denounced a union before groups of employees 
specially called into his office, was distinguished 
from the instant case. The employer’s position 
was expressed temperately in the instant case 
and supervisors were not sent to employees’ 
homes to talk about the election, as in the General 
Shoe Co. case. The Board, therefore, concluded 
that the officers’ statements did not unduly 
influence the employees, in view of the long 
history of collective bargaining at the plant. 
Two Board members dissented, one on the 
ground that there was no distinction from the 





8 In re Mallinckrodt Chemical Works (709 NLRB No. 184, Oct. 15, 1948), 
@ Bee Monthly Labor Review, July 1948 (p. 57). 


General Shoe Co. case, the other because the eg a7 
of the employer’s interference was in the map, 
rather than the content of communication to 4 
employees. Calling on employees individually 
was pointed out, was a more subtle form of jn, 
ference than group interviews. 


Appropriate Unit. <A well-defined segment oj 
manufacturing plant may be designated , 
appropriate bargaining unit, NLRB ruled", 
though only a part of the plant’s employees g 
skilled, and workers elsewhere in the plant posse 
skills and perform jobs comparable to thos ; 
the unit. While the toolroom employees jp 
plant manufacturing farm implements did y 
form any craft, they were under separate supp 
vision, with almost no interchange of employe 
with other parts of the plant. They were paid; 
an hourly basis, while most of the other play 
employees were paid on a piece-work basis. 

general they received higher pay than oth 
employees. There was no prior history of bargaiy 


ing. 


Union Security Referendum. A union-shop 4% 
thorization election, the NLRB ruled,” may } 
held although the petitioning union and emplo 
er entered into a collective-bargaining agre 
ment less than 2 months prior to the electioy 
According to section 9 (e) (1) of the amend 
National Labor Relations Act, the only pr 
requisites to holding a union-shop election are (! 
that at least 30 percent of the employees in th 
shop have indicated a desire for a union-securit 
agreement; (2) that no question of representatic 
exists; and (3) that no valid election to grant 
rescind authority for a union shop has been hel 
within the past 12 months. All of these condition 
had been fulfilled. 


Private Injunction Against Termination of Agr 


ment. A _ collective-bargaining agreement hi 
been entered into between a union and an & 
ployer. By the terms of the contract and } 
section 8 (d) (1) of the amended National Lak 
Relations Act, either party could terminate ti 
contract on 60 days’ notice in writing. A leit 
from the union to the employer suggested th 
amendments to the contract and several chang? 
including an increase in wages be consideré 





™“ Jn re International Harvester Co. (79 NLRB No. —, Oct. —, 1948). 
1 In re Utah Wholesale Grocery Co. (70 NLRB No. 195, Oct. 18, 1948). 
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proximately 3 months later, after an exchange 

ietters, the employer notified the union that it 
terminating the contract forthwith. The 

jon brought injunction proceedings in a Federal 

rict court to prevent the employer from taking 

ch action. 

The court granted the injunction,” holding 


nent of M.; the employer was not justified in terminating 














































hated » contract, since neither the union’s letter nor 
ated, lm }er negotiations could be considered an exercise 
OYCes am the 60-day option to terminate. The injunc- 
At Posse@.. was held justified by section 301 of the Labor 

those j anagement Relations Act, which provides (1) 
es in @™.+ suits for violation of contracts between an 

did 1 pployer and a labor organization may be brought 
‘e supegi . Federal district court having jurisdiction of 
mploye e parties, and (2) that any such labor organiza- 


© paid @%., may sue or be sued in its own name. The 


ee Plax junction was not prevented by the Norris- 
seme Guardia Anti-Injunction Act, since no labor 
‘1 Oth@oute was involved. There was no strike nor vio- 
barguiifi.oe, An injunction in this instance was held not 

» be the type of evil which that act was designed 
shop a »prevent. There was no adequate remedy at 
mav Ke” Since it was impossible to measure or com- 
emplo nsate in money damages loss caused by termi- 


tion of grievance procedures, arbitration, or 
eck-off. Equitable relief was therefore appro- 
ate. Cases denying an injunction preventing 
nfair labor practices were distinguished from this 
se on the ground that the NLRB was given 
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s in thggpclusive jurisdiction to prevent them. In the 

secuntqapstant case, the court pointed out, no unfair labor 

mtatis actice was involved. 

rant 0 

‘on helqqcterans Reemployment 

nditiontiln-grade Increases in Relation to Seniority. A 
ederal district court '’ decided that a reemployed 

t Agra terans’ pay must include any in-grade increases 

- wi hich he almost certainly would have received 


i the basis of seniority if he had not been in the 
vice. 

The veteran, who entered the service from a 
lauffeur’s position at the minimum rate, was 
instated at the minimum rate effective at the 
me of restoration, which included general wage 
eases as applicable. He continued in the em- 
yment for 17 months. 

Communications Workers v. Telephone Co. (U. 8. D. C., D. Colo., Aug. 


148), 
” Genniello v. Atlantic Refining Co. (U. 8. D. C., D. Conn., Sept. 17, 1948). 
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The chauffeur classification had six step-grades 
in pay. The employer, in January and July of 
each year, determined who should receive in-grade 
increases. Employees who had less than 1 year 
of service, or who at the last wage-review date 
had received an in-grade increase, were not eligible. 
Employees might be raised more than one step at 
a time for special merit. The in-grade increases, 
the employer contended, were awarded solely on a 
merit basis. 

Evidence as to the employer’s actual practice 
during the veteran’s absence in the service showed 
that, although eligible chauffeurs were sometimes 
passed over on the first wage-review date, few 
of them were passed over again on the next 
wage-review date. The court found that em- 
ployees were “‘practically certain’’ to be advanced 
after 18 months of employment or 18 months in 
a step-grade. The “overwhelming probability,” 
therefore, was that the veteran would have re- 
ceived an in-grade increase each time he had been 
eligible on two successive wage-review dates, if 
he had not been in the service. No special 
practice as to in-grade increases for employees on 
furlough or leave of absence was shown. 

In adjudging the veteran underpaid, the court 
referred to decisions in which veterans were held 
not entitled to in-grade wage increases (or to 
promotions) given other employees during the 
veteran’s absence, unless based solely on senior- 
ity. Even if increases are, in theory, granted 
partly on merit and partly on seniority, it was 
pointed out, the employer’s practice may show 
an overwhelming probability that all employees 
in a class would be given advancement at a 
determinable minimum rate during the veteran’s 
military service. If this is true, the determinable 
minimum rate of progress is an attribute of 
seniority. The veteran must, therefore, be re- 
stored without loss of seniority and credited with 
time spent in the service; he may not be denied 
the benefit of higher pay which is linked closely 
with seniority. 

Damages awarded included the entire 17 months 
immediately following the veteran’s reinstate- 
ment, the court refusing to hold that the veteran, 
at the end of the first year of reemployment, was 
entitled only to the rate actually paid him. To 
rule otherwise, said the court, would permit the 
employer to discriminate against the employee as 
a veteran, ‘by pushing him back down the escala- 
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tor, so that the seniority gained by his military 
service would be wiped out for all time to come.” 


Decisions of State Courts 


Georgia—Injunction Held To Prohibit Abusive 
Language by Pickets. An injunction restrained a 
union and certain striking employees from pre- 
venting, or attempting to prevent, by threats, 
intimidation, or violence, an employer from en- 
gaging in business or any person from working for 
him. As amended, the order allowed peaceful 
picketing. Certain pickets were indicted for using 
threats and intimidation in violation of the court’s 
order. These pickets had called employees work- 
ing at the struck plant “scabs” and other oppro- 
brious epithets. It was alleged that such abuse 
caused the employees to quit their jobs. The 
name-calling and general abuse uttered under such 
circumstances, the appellate court * held, con- 
stituted a threat of physical violence. A few 
days after one such episode, one of the worker’s 
homes was dynamited. 

In ruling-that the pickets were guilty of con- 
tempt, the appellate court held that words might 
be just as effective as acts in accomplishing in- 
timidation. As to violation of a court order, the 
guaranty of freedom of speech was considered 
subordinate to the integrity of the courts and the 
inviolability of their judgments. There was no 
direct proof that certain pickets had “‘knowingly” 
disobeyed the court order. A union officer’s 
testimony that headquarters had instructed the 
pickets to obey the law was held to be sufficient 
evidence of their knowledge of the order. 


Pennsylvania—Act Prohibiting Picketing by Non- 
Employees Held Unconstitutional. Section 2 (d) 
of the Pennsylvania Labor Relations Act makes 
it an unfair labor practice for a labor union or 
employees acting in concert to picket a place of 
employment of which they are not employees or 
to cause it to be picketed by persons not its em- 
ployees. A lower court * held section 2 (d) un- 
constitutional on the ground that it violated the 
fourteenth amendment. 

A nonunion mine was picketed by union organiz- 





* Lassiter v. Swift & Co. (Ga. Supr. Ct., Oct. 11, 1948). 
1” Pennsyleania Board vy. Adams (Pa., C. P., Mercer Oo., Sept. 10, 1948). 

















































ers of the United Mine Workers and also by mj, 
at a nearby mine owned by the same employ, 
The nearby mine had been organized hy 
union. The picketing commenced when the . 
ployer refused to sign a contract with the yj 
covering the nonunion mine. The State [g} 
Relations Board ordered the union to (eg 
picketing, on the ground that it violated the , 
and requested the court to enforce its order. 
The court held that to prevent peaceful pick, 
ing by nonemployees would be a violation of 4 
constitutional guaranty of freedom of speech 9, 
the press. Cases prohibiting mass picketing ¢ 
labor violence were distinguished from those jfile: ©: 
volving only peaceful persuasion. The Units 
States Supreme Court,” it was pointed out, hme?" 
ruled that “a State cannot exclude workingny 8G 
in a particular industry from putting their qj 
to the public in a peaceful way by drawing ¢ 
circle of economic competition between employe 
and workers so small as to contain only an « 
ployer and those directly employed by him.” 1) 
Board had made no finding that the picketing w 
for an unlawful purpose, and allegations as ae 
violence and intimidation had been withdrawn. Hii ectiy 
bp. 6 
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Tennessee—Injunction Limiting Picketing Valj 
A State appellate court * upheld a verdict of co 
tempt of court against pickets who violated an; 
junction prohibiting loitering or picketing with 
100 yards of a struck plant. The injunction al 
prohibited interference with employees or prosp: 
tive employees of the plant by threats, violence, 
other means intended to deter the employees frot 
carrying out their duties. Peaceful picketing | 
limited numbers was permitted. The injuncti 
was granted on the basis of allegations that picke 
had greased railway tracks into the employe 
plant, placed nails on the employer’s premis# 
where automobiles traveled, and performed oth 
acts constituting destruction of property. 
Peaceful picketing lawfully conducted was 
exercise of the right of free speech, the court hel 
but picketing destructive of the rights and proper 
of others lost its significance as an appeal to reas0 
Therefore, the injunction was valid. 
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® American Federation of Labor v. Swing (312 U. 8. 321). 
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hronology of 
Yecent Labor Events 





ober 12, 1948 


GenERAL CounsEt of the National Labor Relations 
~rd announced postponement of plans to hold union- 
op referenda covering unionized building and construc- 
»» industry workers, which had been announced in Feb- 
gy. (Source: Labor Relations Reporter, vol. 22, p. 334.) 


ober 13 


gx SECRETARY OF LABOR, under the Public Contracts Act, 
termined minimum wages on public contracts in the 
n’s hat and cap industry, except fur felt hats, to be 85 
tsan hour (formerly 67% cents) for skilled workers, and 
bcents an hour (formerly 40 cents) for auxiliary workers, 
fective November 16. (Source: Federal Register, vol. 
bp. 6081.) 
The Secretary of Labor determined minimum wages on 
iblie contracts in the textile industry to be 87 cents an 
pur (formerly 40 cents), effective November 16. (Source: 
sderal Register, vol. 13, p. 6083.) 


tober 14 


28 FepeERAL District Court for Southern Indiana found 
International Typographical Union (AFL) and four of 
officers in contempt of court, owing to its insistence upon 
intenance of closed shop conditions in contracts with 
wspaper publishers, notwithstanding an injunction 
larch 27) banning such practices. (Source: Labor 
lations Reporter, Analysis, vol. 22, No. 49, p. 97; for 
seussion, see MLR, Nov. 1948, p. 518.) 
On October 18, a Federal Circuit Court Judge in Chicago 
nted a stay in the contempt order. (Source: Labor 
lations Reporter, vol. 22 LRR, p. 347.) 
On November 10, the same United States Circuit Court, 
ated the stay. (Source: Labor Relations Reporter, 
ol. 23 LRR, p. 32.) 


tober 17 


#8 NLRB, in the case of Pipe Machinery Co. and Inter- 
tonal Association of Machinists (Ind.) ruled that 
*conomic strikers’’ (workers whose strike was not due to 
fsir labor practices), who had been replaced per- 


manently, were not entitled to vote for a bargaining agent. 
(Source: NLRB release R-130, Oct. 17, 1948.) 


October 18 


An NLRB Triat Examiner, in the case of Cory Corp. 
and United Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers of America 
(CIO), its local 1150, and 13 local and international officials 
and pickets, held that the workers were in violation of the 
LMRA of 1947 by reason of the coereive effect of their 
mass picketing. (Source: NLRB release R-131, Oct. 18, 
1948.) 


October 19 


Tue NLRB, in the case of Itasca Cotton Manufacturing Co. 
and Textile Workers’ Union of America (CIO), ruled that 
section 10 (b) of the LMRA of 1947 (which act amends 
the NLRA of 1935) imposes no limitation upon the issuance 
of complaints charging unfair labor practices, in any case 
in which the charges were filed and served within 6 months 
after the effective date of the amendments to the act (i. e., 
by Feb. 22, 1948). (Source: Labor Relations Reporter, 
vol. 23 Summary, p. 3, and LRRM, p. 1021.) 


An NLRB Triau Examiner, in the case of Ernest Fritz, 
Jr., truck driver, against H. M. Newman, operator of a 
petroleum trucking firm, and Local 456 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters (AFL), held both the employer 
and the union in violation of the LMRA of 1947 for lay-off 
of the employee, who fell behind in his union dues and 
refused to go personally to the union office to obtain his 
reinstatement in good standing. (Source: NLIB release 
R-132, Oet. 19, 1948.) 


October 21 


Tue ActTING SscrETARY OF LABOR, in conformity with the 
decision of the United States Supreme Court on October 
11 on overtime (see Chron. item for Sept. 14, 1948, MLR, 
Nov. 1948), issued a regulation under the Public Con- 
tracts Act, whereby he specified that the rate of overtime 
compensation on public contracts should be one and one- 
half times the basic hourly rate of the employee. (Source: 
Federal Register, vol. 13, p. 6214.) 


October 25 


Tue NLRB issued a ruling concerning the strike in the 
autumn of 1947 of Local 6 of the International Longshore- 
men’s and Warehousemen’s Union (CIO) at the Sunset 
Line & Twine Co., Petaluma, Calif., whereby the union 
was unanimously found guilty of unfair labor practices, 
under the LMRA of 1947, in mass picketing and related 
acts of coercion. (Souree: NLRB release R-135, Oct. 25, 
1948.) 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE American Federation of Labor 
announced the appointment of George Philip Delaney, 
of the International Molders and Foundry Workers Union, 
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as International Representative of the AFL. In this 
capacity, he replaces the late Frank P. Fenton who died 
on August 9 (see MLR, Sept. 1948, p. 266, footnote 8) and 
will sit on the Governing Body of the International Labor 


Organization. (Source: AFL release, Oct. 25, 1948.) 


Octoher 26 


Tre Unirep States Department of Labor announced that 
inductees under the Selective Service Act of 1948 (see 
Chron. item for June 24, 1948, MLR, Aug. 1948) may 
extend their required 21-month term of military service for 
15 more months without loss of their reemployment rights. 
(Source: U. 8. Law Week, 17 LW, p. 2190.) 


October 28 


Tue NLRB, in the case of Advance Pattern Co. and 
Printing Specialties and Paper Converters Union No. 362 
(AFL), voted 3 to 2 that a representation petition under 
the LMRA of 1947 need not show on its face that the 
petitioner requested and that the employer refused recog- 
nition before the petition was filed. (Source: Labor Rela- 
tions Reporter, vol. 23, LRRM, p. 1022.) 


October 31 


Tue Presipest appointed Ralph Wright of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union (AFL) as Assistant Secretary 
of Labor. (Source: U. 8. Dept. of Labor Release 849-— 
454, Nov. 1, 1948.) 


November 2 


PROPOSALS TO OUTLAW all forms of union-security con- 
tracts submitted to the electorate in Arizona were adopted. 
Rejected by voters in Massachusetts was a “right to work’”’ 
measure and in New Mexico an “open shop’’ amendment. 
(Source: Labor Relations Reporter, vol. 23, LRR, p. 15; 
for discussion, see MLR, Nov. 1948, p. III.) 


November 3 


Tue Unitep States Atomic Energy Commission released 
a letter directing the General Electric Co. “to withdraw 
and withhold recognition from the United Electrical, Radio, 
and Machine Workers of America, CIO, * * * on 
work at AEC-owned or AEC-leased installations in the 
Schenectady area or engaged on atomic work which is 
defined as classified.’’ Attention was directed to the 
failure of UE officers either to sign the non-Communist 
affidavits under the LMRA of 1947, in two atomic energy 
plants (see Chron. item for Sept. 29, 1948, MLR, Nov. 
1948) or to avail themselves of the opportunity for further 
discussion. The chairman said “it appears that the officers 
do not intend to answer questions or submit facts concern- 
ing their loyalty.’”’ (Source: AEC release of Nov. 3, 1948.) 


























On November 8, the Congress of Industria] Orgar; 
tions announced that it was joining in the suit filed }, 
UE (CIO) in the Federal District Court in Wag}j,, 
D. C. (Oct. 2) against the AEC and the General Pj. 
Co. asking (1) a million dollars damages for breg:), 
contract and (2) an injunction against the blacklisting 
the UE in atomic energy plants. (Source: By, 
Week, Nov. 6, 1948, and New York Times, Oct, 97, 
Nov. 9, 1948.) 


November 5 


An NLRB Tria Examiner, in the case of Local 760 »; 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers (AFL) q 
Roane-Anderson Co., in the first ruling of the kind. }, 
that when 114 out of 115 employees quit work individy, 
within 36 hours, it constituted a strike under the Lyj 
of 1947. He ruled, however, that a union’s responsihjj 
for such a strike, if illegal, must be proved independey; 
(Source: NLRB release R-136, Nov. 5, 1948.) 
Tue NLRB, in the case of C. Hager and Sons Hinge 
ufacturing Co. and United Steel-Workers of America (C] 
ruled unanimously that a union shop contract entered i; 
by the two parties on August 22, 1947, without holding 
required election under the LMRA of 1947, was illes 
(Source: U. 8S. Law Week, Vol. 17, LW, p. 2207.) 
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November 8 


A Unitep States Court or APPEALS unanimously uphqgp*e"® 
an injunction, issued under the LMRA of 1947, restrainigamm™®0U 
local 1250 of the Department Store Employees Uni we 
(Ind.) (see Chron. item for Oct. 9, 1948, MLR, Nov. 194 © 
from picketing the stores of Oppenheim Collins and ns hes 
(Source: New York Times, Nov. 9, 1948.) psn 

Ross 
November 10 nting 

ise:pli 
Tue Feperat District Court at Washington, D. Gjieace 
dismissed the injunction issued on June 4 (see Chron. itegmmpeusec 
for May 18, 1948, MLR July 1948) against John L. Lewpproa 
and the United Mine Workers of America (Ind.). hat of 
court had issued the injunction on charges by the Southegii No | 
Coal Producers Association that the union refused ges ; 
bargain with them on a new contract for bituminogjjphich 


mines. (Source: Labor Relations Reporter, Vol. 23 LRij@pastion: 
p. 32.) p sher 

heth 
November 11 nor 


ontri 
Tue NLRB, in the case of Perry Norvell Co., who } 
bargained since 1934 with Local 613 of the Boot & Sh 
Workers Union (AFL), ruled that a strike during the te 
of a contract by a group which was a rival to the contra 
ing union was not in itself an unfair labor practice und 
the LMRA of 1947, since the contracting union had 1 
been certified by the NLRB. (Source: NLRB relet 
R-138, Nov. 12, 1948.) 
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sie Union Wage Policy. By Arthur M. Ross. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, University of Caiifornia Press, 1948. 
133 pp. $3. 

Attempts at reformulating wage theory have been 
iracteristic of each new generation of economic thought 
ying the past century. Trade-unionism and its effects 
~n wages have been increasingly difficult phenomena 
theory to explain and absorb. At the present time, 
yre is still a large body of opinion which relegates to 
de-unionism and collective bargaining the resolution 
essentially minor matters within the iron bounds of 
momic laws or principles. According to other opinion, 
wwever, Such generalizations can no longer be made 
ithout intensive examination of the operation and effects 
wage determination under trade-unionism. Arthur 
os, of the latter group, has made a substantial contribu- 
m to the analysis and summarization of much of the 
rsting Material in the field. 

Ross’ approach, like that of other labor economists 
riting today, goes beyond the narrow confines of the 
isipline of economics. It embraces the fields of political 
nce, sociology, and psychology, where they can be 
eused upon the inquiry. It is distinctly institutional in 
pproach; in writing, the style is frequently reminiscent of 
bat of Thorstein Veblen. 

No attempt has been made to formulate a theory of 
ges; the author regards his wurk as one of several parts 
hich would be essential for this task. Many of his obser- 
ations are, however, directed at points of theory: generally 
» shed doubt upon the validity of established precepts. 
hether a theory of wages generally acceptable to labor 
momists will ever be formulated is open to debate. 
mtributions like the present book will make the task 
sible, if it can ever be done, and will certainly make 
ier the task of the Social Science Research Council 
foup that has been considering the problem for the past 
years. 

Notable among the newer material in the volume is the 
chapter, “The Influence of Unionism Upon Earn- 
gs,” which will probably give rise to significant debate 
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Epmor’s Notge.—Correspondence regarding the publications to which 
Herence is made in this list should be addressed to the respective publishing 
encies mentioned. Where data on prices were readily available, they have 
‘2 shown with the title entries. 


in the academic journals. Taking issue with the method- 
ology and the conclusions of Paul H. Douglas in the lat- 
ter’s Real Wages in the United States, 1890-1926, Mr. Ross 
concludes that unionism has had a significantly greater 
effect upon earnings than has hitherto been recognized. 
Whatever the ultimate fate of his conclusions, his presen- 
tation of the significance of cents-per-hour versus per- 
centage measures of wage movement is a welcome addition 
to the literature. —P, A. 


The Foreman in Industrial Relations. By Robert David 
Leiter. New York, Columbia University Press, 1948. 
200 pp., bibliography. (Studies in History, Eco- 
nomics, and Public Law, No. 542.) $2.50. 

In direct relationship to management, foremen must be 
considered employees. In their duties and functions as 
supervisors, they are the agents of management in trans- 
lating its policies and programs into action and production; 
they have to deal with all the problems involved in man- 
agement-labor relations. This is the dualism out of which 
arises one of the most controversial issues in industrial 
relations, the foreman and collective bargaining. This 
controversy epitomizes, to some degree, the entire struggle 
of labor to achieve collective bargaining rights under law, 
for the foreman’s problem in industrial relations is that 
he does not have the same legal protection as other workers 
in securing recognition from his employer and in his right 
to bargain collectively. 

“The Foreman in Industrial Relations’’ attempts to 
place the present controversy over the supervisor end 
collective bargaining in its proper economic, historical, and 
legal perspective. It is based not only on printed records 
but also on extensive field studies. 

The author first considers the present status of foremen 
in the United States, tracing the development of their 
functions, emphasizing their relationship to both labor and 
management, and outlining the acute problems arising 
from this dual status. He concludes that independent 
unions of foremen would best resolve the situation. Such 
a solution, he argues, meets the objections of employers 
who contend that a foreman cannot represent them 
effectively when he is a member of a union with which the 
workers whom he supervises are affiliated; and it should 
satisfy foremen who argue that individual bargaining has 
not been successful in advancing their interests. He also 
points out that the Taft-Hartley Act excludes foremen 
from the protection granted to other workers and makes 
them entirely dependent upon their own economic strength 
to compel employer recognition, which may, in the future, 
cause increased industrial strife, since foremen may be 
forced to call upon rank and file unions for help in gaining 
their objectives. 

The second section of the book describes the history of 
the unionization of foremen, both in independent unions 
and in affiliates of rank and file unions. Considerable at- 
tention is devoted to the printing, maritime, and railroad 
industries, where foremen’s unions date back to the 19th 
century. The recently organized unions of foremen, par- 
ticularly those in the automobile industry and in the coal 
fields, are described and analyzed in detail. The author 
shows that no unusual problems have developed in those 
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industries where foremen have been unionized for long 
periods, but that in these cases satisfactory adjustments 
have been worked out. 

An examination of the effects of Federal and State labor 
laws, such as the National Labor Relations Act, Railway 
Labor Act, and Taft-Hartley Act, upon the status of 
the foreman, and their impact on unionization of foremen, 
concludes the volume.—A. W. 


Absenteeism 


Iliness Absenteeism in Manufacturing Plants, 1947. By 
Frank 8. McElroy and Alexander Moros. Washing- 
ton, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1948. 5 pp., 
chart. (Serial No. R. 1936; reprinted from Monthly 
Labor Review, September 1948.) Free. 

teport for the year 1947; data for the first 6 months 
were published in the March 1948 Monthly Labor Review 

and reprinted as Serial No. R. 1919. 


Studies in Occupational Morbidity. By Ian Sutherland and 
G. P. S. Whitwell. (/n British Journal of Industrial 
Medicine, London, April 1948, pp. 77-87. 7s. 6d.) 

Analysis of sickness and injury absenteeism in two 

British factories during 1946. Data are given for both 

production and nonproduction workers, as well as sepa- 

rately for the clerical staff. 


Child and, Youth Employment 


Working Boys and Girls. By Elizabeth S. 
Johnson. (Jn The Child, Federal Security Agency, 
Social Security Administration Children’s Bureau, 
Washington, September 1948, pp. 42, 43. 10 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington.) 

This article points out the importance of community 
action to assure the safety of young workers and to prevent 
their employment in hazardous occupations. 


Teen-Agers alt Work. By Elizabeth 8. Johnson. (/n The 
Child, Federal Security Agency, Social Security Ad- 
ministration, Children’s Bureau, Washington, October 
1948, pp. 55-58, charts. 10 cents, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington.) 


Why Child Labor Laws? 
ton, U. 
Standards, 1948. 
No. 96.) Free. 

Summaries of existing Federal and State laws and of 
needed additional provisions, as well as reasons for child- 
labor legislation, are set forth. 


Safeguard 


By Lucy Manning. Washing- 
8S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
15 pp., map charts, illus. (Bull. 


Cooperative Movement 


The Cooperative Movement at Home and Abroad. By Hebe 
Spaull and D. H. Kay. London, Macmillan & Co., 
Ltd., 1947. 191 pp., illus. 4s. 

Among the most interesting features of this book are the 
chapters on cooperatives in parts of the world not generally 
treated in cooperative reports—Labrador, South Africa, 
West Africa, and India. 







The Second Hundred Years of Cooperatives. By ( 
Talbott Edwards. Denver, Colo., Farmers 23M ..) 
tional and Cooperative Union of America, 1947 oat 
pp., illus. od. 

Intended for classes studying cooperatives, this 
phlet describes what cooperatives are, how they Ope 
and what they can accomplish, with especial refere:, 
farmers. 
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Frozen Food Locker Cooperatives in Illinois, 1947. By} 
C. Wilkins and L. B. Mann. Washington, 1 
Department of Agriculture, Farm Credit Adminis 
tion, Cooperative Research and Service Diyj 


1948. 39 pp., map, charts; processed. (Mis re 
neous Report No. 122.) (In 
The purpose of this report is to provide informatig, Sta 
the relative efficiency and success of locker associations op. 


individual plants. It gives an analysis of the ing 
expenses, savings, labor and management efficiency, g 
of 33 cooperatives operating 87 plants in Illinois. 
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Montana Farmer Cooperatives, 1941 and 1946. 
F. Hollands. Bozeman, Montana State Cok 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 1948. 55 pp. » 
chart, illus. (Bull. No. 449.) iving 

This bulletin covers 257 cooperatives, of which 137 wie t 
consumers’ cooperatives (99 petroleum, 17 store, 3 .@ieren 
storage, 1 lumber yard, and 17 electricity associatiy 
and the rest were farmers’ marketing and processing 
operatives. In addition to data on capitalization, busi 
done, management, educational programs, etc., the re 
lists the associations, with kinds of business carried « 





Dictionary of Cooperation (Including Encyclopedic | 
terials). By Emory 8. Bogardus. Chicago, Coop 
tive League of the USA, 1948. 94 pp. 3d ed. 
cents. 

Besides being a dictionary in the ordinary sens 
defining the meaning of the terms used in the coopers 
movement, this pamphlet also contains much biographi 
material on cooperative workers and leaders, and info 
tion on cooperative periodical publications and coop 
tives (as well as central federations) here and abroad. 


Cost and Standards of Living 


Cost of Living Survey, June 1948. Augusta, Maine, 
partment of Labor and Industry, 1948. 15) 
processed. 

Presents an annual and weekly minimum budget 
self-supporting single persons in Maine. 


Postwar Changes in the Quality of Apparel. Washing 
U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1948. 6 pp. (% 
No. R. 1935; reprinted from Monthly Labor Rev: 
July 1948.) Free. 


Budgets de Familles de Salariés de la Région Parisienw 
1946. (In Bulletin de la Statistique Générale « 
France, Paris, supplément April-June 1948, pp. 
175, charts. 200 fr.) 

Results of two family expenditure studies condu@ wy 
in Paris in March and April 1946 and November 194! of 
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National Institute of Statistics and Economic Studies. 
ts] of 1,354 workers’ families submitted usable ques- 
saire account books in the first study and 960 in the 
,d. Tabulations show expenditures of all families and 
dassifications according to family size. More than 50 
nt of the expenditures were for food and less than 2 
ot for rent. Data on quantities of food consumed 
on nutritional content are also presented. No informa- 
is given on family incomes. The Institute noted lim- 
ions of the study, especially in regard to the inadequate 
esentation of lower-income families. 


Increase in the Middle-Class Cost of Living, [Great 
Britain], Since Before the War. By Dudley Seers. 
(In Bulletin of the Oxford University Institute of 
Statistics, Oxford, England, July and August 1948, 
pp. 255-268. 2s. 6d.) 
The author presents an index of middle-class expendi- 
~, using weights derived from his study (Oxford Uni- 
sity Institute of Statistics Bulletin, June 1948) of the 
king-class share in prewar consumption, and shows bow 
an be kept up to date by linking it to the official interim 
ex of retail prices. He also estimates changes in cost 
iving of different sections of the middle class, and indi- 
»s the movement of indexes for various groups in 
erent periods between 1938 and 1948. 


sability Insurance 


California Disability Insurance Program. Washington, 
Federal Security Agency, Social Security Administra- 
tion, Bureau of Employment Security, 1948. 41 pp.; 
processed. (Attachment to General Administration 
Letter No. 104.) 


ubility Protection Under Public Programs. By Dorothy 
F.McCamman. (Jn Social Security Bulletin, Federal 
Security Agency, Social Security Administration, 
Washington, June 1948, pp. 4-13, 23. 20 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington.) 

ummary discussion of existing public social-security 
tems in the United States which compensate for pro- 

ged or permanent total disability, and of the extent of 
ir coverage. 


wision for Permanent Disability. By Carl W. Strow. 
Chicago, Research Council for Economic Security, 
1948. 11 pp. (Publication No. 32.) 

nvisages the problem on a national basis, but suggests 
ernate plans, one of which is a State system. 


k Pay in Industry: How Many Are Protected Against 
Wage Loss When Sick? Chicago, Research Council 
for Economic Security, 1948. 10pp., charts. (Publi- 
cation No. 43.) 


ucation and Training 


dustrial Training—A Guide to Selected Readings. By 

John M. Brophy and I. Bradford Shaw. Ithaca, 
N. Y., Cornell University, New York State School 
of Industrial and Labor Relations, August 1948. 
32 pp. (Extension Bull. No. 1.) 10 cents. 


813546—48—_-6 


The Training of College Graduates in Industry. By 
Bernard J. Koehler. Philadelphia, National Office 
Management Association, 1948. 40 pp., bibliography. 
(Survey Summary No. 5.) 

Of 124 companies which returned the questionnaire 
used in this survey, 58 (the majority engaged in manu- 
facturing) were conducting training programs for college 
graduates. The report summarizes findings of the survey 
and reproduces the questionnaire. 


Principles of Vocational Education—the Primacy of the 
Person. By Franklin J. Keller. Boston, D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1948. 402 pp. $3.50. 


Jewish Vocational Education: History and Appraisal of 
Training in Europe. By Bernard D. Weinryb. 
New York, J. T. S. P. University Press, 1948. 189 
pp., bibliography. $2.25 ($2, paper cover). 

Account of Jewish vocational education and occupa- 
tional redistribution in European countries in the century 

and a half ending with World War II. 


Housing 


Housing— Developments in 1947. By Dorothy Gazzolo. 
(In Municipal Year Book, 1948, pp. 278-291, bibliog- 
raphy, chart. Chicago, International City Managers’ 
Association, 1948. $9.) 


Washington, 
60 pp. 


A Housing Program for Now and Later. 
National Public Housing Conference, 1948. 
25 cents. 

Statement of principles and programs regarding housing 
made by a joint committee of the National Association of 
Housing Officials and the National Public Housing Con- 
ference. 


The Housing Situation: The Factual Background. Wash- 
ington, U. 8. Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
1948. Variously paged; processed. 

Draws on existing statistics to show the amount of 
housing available in April 1947 and the changes that have 
taken place in recent years with respect to home ownership, 
improvements in housing quality, crowding, and related 
characteristics. The volume is supported by numerous 
tables, which include regional data. 


Byggnadsverksamheten i Sverige dr 1946. Stockholm, 
Socialstyrelsen, 1948. 67 pp. 
Survey of housing construction and other activities of 
the building industry in Sweden in 1946. In Swedish with 
a summary in French and a French translation of the table 


of contents. 


Income 


State Income Payments in 1947. By Charles F. Schwartz 
and Robert E. Graham, Jr. (Jn Survey of Current 
Business, U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, 
August 1948, pp. 10-21, charts. 25 cents, Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington.) 

State and regional figures are presented for aggregate 
payments, for selected components such as agricultural 
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income and trade and service income, and for types of 
payments (wages and salaries, proprietors’ income, prop- 
erty income, and other income). Per capita payments 
are given by State aad region, 1929-47. Changes in the 
percentage distribution of aggregate payments are shown 
by State and region, with emphasis on wartime and post- 
war regional gains and losses. The estimates were made 
on the basis of concepts and methods differing from those 
now used in the making of estimates of gross national 
product, national income, and personalincome. Revisions 
of the State series in conformity with the new concepts 
and methods have not as yet been completed. 


Renta Econémica de la Provincia de Buenos Aires, 1945-47. 
La Plata, Argentina, Ministerio de Hacienda, Econo- 
mia y Previsién, Direccién General de Estadistica e 
Investigaciones, Instituto de Econometria, 1948. 55 
pp. (Cuaderno de Estudios, No. 1.) 

Discusses the economic concepts of gross income, net 
income, real and money income, and distribution of income, 
with frequent reference to the work of such authors as 
Kuznets, Mendive, Wagemann, Haberler, and Keynes. 
Tabulations provide an analysis of sources and distribution 
of the income of the Province of Buenos Aires for the years 
1945, 1946, and 1947. 


National Income and Expenditure of the United Kingdom, 
1947. London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1948. 49 
pp. (Cmd, 7371.) 1s. net. 

Inciudes quarterly data on the national wage bill. 


Oficial Estimates of National Income, [New Zealand], 
1938-39 to 1947-48. Wellington, Census and Statis- 
tics Department, 1948. 23 pp., charts. (Supple- 
ment to Monthly Abstract of Statistics, June 1948.) 

Break-downs show salary and wage payments, social 
security benefits and pensions, rental value of owner- 
occupied houses, and other major sources of income. 


Industrial Accidents and Accident Prevention 


Accident Facts, 1948 Edition. Chicago, National Safety 
Council, 1948. 96 pp., charts. 50 cents. 
Facts about home, farm, occupational, and motor vehi- 
cle and other public accidents, in 1947 and earlier years. 


Measure Safety; Injury Frequency Rates. Washington, 
U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Stand- 
ards, 1948. 6pp. (Bull. No. 102.) 5 cents, Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington. ' 


The Joint Safety Program of the Forstmann Woolen Co. 
and Local 656, Textile Workers Union of America, 
CIO. New Brunswick, N. J., Rutgers University, 
Institute of Management and Labor Relations, 1948. 
47 pp. (Case Studies of Co-operation Between Labor 
and Management, No. 1.) 

Case study of a successful union-management safety 
program which has resulted in an “‘unusually low level” 
of accidents. 


Safety in Sandblasting—A Manual. 
giene Foundation of America, Inc. 


By Industrial Hy- 
Washington, 
































a 


National Industrial Sand Association, 1948, 39 


diagrams, illus. $1. PP. 


Industrial Disputes 


Work Stoppages Caused by Labor-Management Disp 
in 1947. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Stgj;, 
tics, 1948. 22 pp., charts. (Bull. No. 935.) 20 cen 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Work Stoppages, New York State, 1947: A Survey 4 
Characteristics, Workers Involved, and Time Los ; 
New York State During the Year. New York, Stay, 
Department of Labor, Division of Research an4 
Statistics, 1948. 20 pp.; processed. 


Some International Aspects of the Strike Movement: 
Results of Labor Disputes. By K. Forchheimer, () 
Bulletin of the Oxford University Institute of Statis 
tics, Oxford, England, September 1948, pp. 294-39 
charts. 2s. 6d.) 

Analysis, for varying periods back to 1880, of the sity 
tion in five countries— France, Germany, Sweden, United 

Kingdom, and the United States. 

The first part of the study, on the strength of the 

movement, was published in the January 1948 issue g 

the Bulletin (noted in the August 1948 Monthly Labo 

Review, p. 177). It covered the five countries mentioned 

above, and Canada. 
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Health of Workers Exposed to Sodium Fluoride at Opemil The 
Hearth Furnaces. Washington, Federal Securit 
Agency, Public Health Service, 1948. 64 pp., illustibeli-kr 
(Public Health Bull. No. 299.) 25 cents, Superingiiyctria 
tendent of Documents, Washington. nstitut 


Hygiene Conference Sponsored by Metallic Lead Produciqyps € 
Division, Lead Industries Association, March 16ggp Wi 
1948. New York, Lead Industries Associationgpyilect; 
1948. 21 pp., charts, forms, illus. W 


Industrial Health—A Guide for Medical and Nursi 97 
Personnel. [Madison?], State Medical Society ¢ | 
Wisconsin and State Board of Health, 1948. 48 pp. 
diagrams, illus. 

Safety for Laboratory Technicians. By Samuel Moske 
witz. (In Monthly Review, Division of Industris 
Hygiene and Safety Standards, New York Stat 
Department of Labor, New York, August 1948, pp 
29-32, illus.) 

Utah Minerals and their Toxicological Significance. [Sa 
Lake City], State Department of Health, Divisiolenjor; 
of Industrial Hygiene, 1947. 27 pp. Se 


Statistiek der werkstakingen en uitsluitingen, 1947. Th 
Hague, Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek, 194 

21 pp., chart; processed. 
Statistics of strikes and lock-outs in the Netherlan 
in 1947, 


Industrial Hygiene 
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32 pp, fmgodustrial Relations 


‘gions, Management, and the Public.. Edited by E. Wight 
Bakke and Clark Kerr. New York, Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., 1948. 946 pp. $5. 

Compilation of selected readings on trade-union activi- 


Disp .<, labor relations and policies, and other aspects of the 
or Statis »r situation in the United States. The selections were 
20 cents .ade with the purpose of revealing issues and facts pro- 


ing the “stimulus and essential information for dis- 
sion of the problems.”’ A wide range of sources are 
pped, including writings of American and European 
ydents of trade-union activities, and passages from the 
yeches or writings of trade-union leaders, government 
fcials, and employers. 

The material is grouped in five main sections. In the 
st section, on ‘“Development of Unions,’’ the reasons why 
orkers join unions and the means by which unions develop 
»wer are treated. The philosophy of management in its 
sndiing of labor relations is discussed in a section on 
Response of Management.” The next two sections deal 
th bargaining processes and procedures and with the 
ture and substance of collective-bargaining agreements. 
e last section takes up the interest of the community in 
licies affecting relations between unions and employers. 
Fach major topic has a preface by the editors which 
sints up the issue and at the same time lends continuity to 
he work. 


Survey 0 
> Lost ; 
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lent: 
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she situs 
1, United 


1 of thé 
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ke New Industrial Relations. By Louis M. Hacker and 
others. Ithaca, N. Y., Cornell University Press, 
1948. 150 pp. $2. 

The wording of the title connotes developments of the 
t decade and a half during which the American people 
ymed from ‘‘a passive attitude toward the right of work- 
ys to organize and bargain collectively” to “recognition of 
manization and enforcement of the right of workers and 
mployers to bargain.” 

The papers which make up this book originated in a 
ries of lectures delivered at Cornell University by five 
ll-known educators and practitioners in the field of in- 
ustrial relations. They deal with the impact of American 
stitutions and modern society on industrial relations, 
sic elements of such relations, and problems in connec- 
ion with the human factor. 


™“ 
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ciationgDollective Bargaining Provisions: General Wage Provisions. 


Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statisties, 1948. 
97 pp. (Bull. No. 908—8.) 25 cents, Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington. 


Nursi 
iety 0 
48 pp. tive Bargaining Provisions: Wage Adjustment Plans. 
Washington, U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1948. 
75 pp. (Bull. No. 908-9.) 20 cents, Superintendent 


of Documents, Washington. 


led Bibliography on Employee Benefit Plans Under 
Collective Bargaining. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, October 27, 1948. 3 pp.; processed. 
Free. 
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jority: Problems Arising in the Administration of 
Seniority Regulations. 


Kingston, Ont., Queen’s Uni- 





versity, Department of Industrial Relations, 1948. 
36 pp. (Bull. No. 12.) $1. 

On the assumption that employers and unions often 
seek different ends when negotiating seniority provisions 
for collective bargaining contracts, this bulletin describes 
the types of conflict which arise, and cites provisions of 
Canadian collective bargaining agreements which are 
designed to cope with these problems. 


Shop Steward’s Manual. Washington, International As- 
sociation of Machinists, Research Department, 1948. 
56 pp. (booklet). 


A Stitch in Time. Ottawa, Department of Labor, In- 
dustrial Relations Branch, 1948. 15 pp. Free. 

Report on the labor-management production committee 

of a Canadian company which manufactures work clothing. 


Worker Morale and Productivity. New York, American 
Management Association, 1948. 38 pp. (General 
Management Series, No. 141.) 75 cents. 

Three papers presented at general management con- 
ference of American Management Association, June 1948: 
Where Freedom Begins (Charles Luckman) ; A ‘‘New Look”’ 
for Management (F. J. Roethlisberger); A Backward 


Glance in Labor Relations (Clinton S. Golden). 


Labor Legislation and Court Decisions 


290 Questions and Answers on Labor Law. By Reginald 
Parker. New York, Central Book Co., 1947. 60 pp. 
$1. 

A Re-examination of Picketing and Free Speech. (In 
Cornell Law Quarterly, Ithaca, N. Y., September 
1948, pp. 81-92.) 

Reviews a number of court decisions prior to, and one 
subsequent to, passage of the Taft-Hartley Act. 


The Mystery of the Missing Regular Rate of Pay. By 


Herbert Burstein. (Jn Lawyers’ Guild Review, 
Washington, May—June 1948, pp. 411-422. 50 cents.) 
Lack of a definition of “regular rate of pay”’ under the 


Fair Labor Standards Act has led, the writer states, to an 
“almost endless stream of litigation.’’ Various cases in 
which uncertainty as to meaning of the term has resulted 
in court action are reviewed. 


The Wage and Hour Law and the Building Industry After 
Ten Years. By J. G. Fink and L. Metcalfe Walling. 
[New York], Building Trades Employers’ Association, 
1948. 4 pp. (Special Bull., October 27, 1948.) 

The Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 was at first held 
to have little effect upon policies in the building industry 
because of the generally high wages and short workweek in 
that industry and the local character of most construction 
work. However, interpretations by the administrator of 
the law and various decisions of courts have shown that 
workers in building trades may in many instances be 
considered as under wage and hour law coverage. This 
special bulletin was prepared to aid building contractors 
in an understanding of the law and the interpretations and 
decisions in regard to its application. 
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Labor Management Relations Act, 1947 


The Labor Management Relations Act of 1947. By Edwin 
A. Elliott. (Jn Southwestern Social Science Quar- 
terly, Austin, Texas, September 1948, pp. 107-118. 
75 cents.) 

Asks a fair trial for the act in order that it may be 
tested, anc expresses the opinion that its terms preserve 
and protect the institution of collective bargaining, which 
is in the interest of labor, management, and the public. 


The Taft-Hartley Act After One Year, Including Rulings, 
Interpretations, Text of Act Annotated, Specimen Con- 
tract Clauses. Washington, Bureau of National 
Affairs, Inc., 1948. 341 pp. $65. 


The Taft-Hartley Act and Collective Bargaining: A Man- 
agement Appraisal. By Selwyn H. Torff. The Taft- 
Hartley Act as Viewed by Labor. By Francis Down- 
ing. (/n Illinois Law Review, Chicago, July-August 
1948, pp. 323-356, 357-372.) 


Taft-Hartley Act and Multi-Employer Bargaining. 
By Jesse Freidin. Philadelphia, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, 
Labor Relations Council, 1948. 41 pp. (Industry- 
wide Collective Bargaining Series.) 75 cents. 

Although the Taft-Hartley Act does not directly 
regulate industry-wide collective bargaining, the author 
concludes that the legislation “abounds in instances of 
Congress’ intention to give a larger voice in the making 
of decisions to individuals,” and that provisions of the 
act show a “tendency to view as conflicting the interests 
of individual workers and the growth and concentration of 
the collective strength of unions.” 


What the Factory Worker Really Thinks About the Taft- 
Hartley Law and Labor in Politics. (Jn Factory 
Management and Maintenance, New York, October 
1948, pp. 66-71, charts. 35 cents.) 

First of three articles giving results of Factory’s fifth 
annual survey of worker opinion, made in 34 States 
“containing 97 percent of all factory workers.’”’ One of 
the conclusions of the inquiry concerning the attitude of 
workers toward the Taft-Hartley law was that the propor- 
tion opposed to the law is smaller than it was a year ago. 


The 


Labor Organizations 


Trade-Union Developments in Postwar Austria. By 
Oscar Weigert and Theodore Lit. Washington, 
U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1948. 5pp. (Serial 


No. R. 1938; reprinted from Monthly Labor Review, 
September 1948.) Free. 


British Trade Unionism—=Siz Studies by P E P. London, 


P E P (Political and Economic Planning), 1948. 
184 pp. 15s; $4.75, New Republic, 40 E. 49th St., 
New York. 


These studies as published represent something less 
than the comprehensive report on all phases of the British 
trade-union movement which was planned and begun 
towards the end of the war, but was suspended in 1946. 
As they stand, they do, however, shed a great deal of light 
on the nature of trade-unions in Britain at the beginning 


















of the postwar period, when their functions were beginnis 
to undergo many changes, owing chiefly to the advent 
full employment and the Labor Government. TN 
studies deal with trade-union structure; the machiner, 
collective bargaining (including statutory machinery { 
certain industries); subjects covered by Agreemen 
(wages, hours, and other issues) ; the Trades Union Cong, 
and its relation to government, to employers, and ty ; 
ternational organizations; representation at the fact, 


level; and a final summary study called “Trade Unio, L 
in Post-War Britain.” The authors are not identig R 
Among the volume’s more interesting contributions , Rep 


the analyses of the extent of membership participatioy ; 
union meetings and polls, and of the relationship exist 
between union Officials at local and national levels, wh; 
occur in the first study. 


Labor Organization in Britain’s Colonies. (In Labor gy 
Industry in Britain, British Information Servyiq 
New York, Washington, etc., September 1948, 
140-144. Free.) 

Describes policy and machinery within the Brit; 
Colonial Office for promoting development of trade-unjo, 
and providing needed labor legislation (including fair-wag 
clauses) in colonial territories; assistance furnished co|op; 
trade-unions by the British Trades Union Congress: gy 
growth of trade-unions, labor departments, and facto 
legislation in the colonies. 


La Conquista della Libertad Sindacale. By Giuliano Mg 
zoni. Rome, Université di Firenze, Instituto 
Diritto del Lavoro, 1947. 329 pp. 

Traces the evolution of labor organization from ¢) 
Roman period to the present, and presents a catalogue 
labor legislation in various countries, and texts of bas 
trade-union laws of Great Britain, the United State 
France, Russia, and Italy. 


Minority Groups 


Employing “ Minorities’ Successfully. Philadelphia, Ame 
ican Friends Service Committee, 1948. 5pp.(Rev.ed 


Executive Orders on Discrimination. By Joseph 1 
Lohman. (Jn American Council on Race Relatic 
Report, Chicago, August 1948, pp. 1-4.) 

Executive Orders Nos. 9980 and 9981, prohibiting rac 
discrimination in Government departments and in | 








armed forces, are reviewed by the executive secretary C 
the National Committee on Segregation in the Nation ; 
Capital. 


Law Administration and Negro-White Relations in Phil 
delphia—A Study in Race Relations. By G. Gor 
Brown. Philadelphia, Bureau of Municipal Resear: 
1947. 183 pp., bibliography. 





One of the eight chapters covers Negro population 8 S 


bousing, and another, Negro employment and social statu 
in Philadelphia. 
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Old-Age Problems Cite 
Birthdays Don’t Count. Albany, New York State Jou ad 
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"e begins; 

e — , 1948. 326 pp., charts, illus. (Legislative Doc., 1948, 
ment : No. 61.) Free. 

achinery This volume brings together the findings of experts on 


wy different aspects of the problem of the aged. They 


Chinery j 
ak re assembled by the committee as a guide in determining 
on o st New York State could do to ease the burdens of 
ONgre D . 
and to derly people. 


the facto, Employment of Older Persons. By Geoffrey Thomas. 
ade Unio, London, Medical Research Council, Industrial Health 
- identifie Research Board, 1947. 73 pp.; processed. 


butions , 
icipation j 
hip existig 
vels, whi 


Report on an inquiry conducted in 1945 among men and 
omen aged 60 and over, covering present occupation, 
upational history, hours of work, and methods of pay. 


mployment Problems of Older Workers. By J. W. Willard. 
(in Public Affairs, Halifax, Nova Scotia, July 1948, 
pp. 135-140. 30 cents.) 

Summary of address at National Conference of Social 


Labor a 
a Service 


1948, plllfork, Atlantic City, April 1948. 
he Brig , Noncash Needs of Aged Persons Affecting Their Indi- 
9am. vidual and Social Security—An Annotated Bibliography. 
ade-unio By Florence A. Armstrong. Washington, Federal 
e fair-wag Security Agency, Social Security Administration, 
a Bureau of Research and Statistics, August 1947. 199 
co aad pp.; processed. 

“Bcurity for the Aged. By L. B. Wheildon. Washington 

(1205 19th Street NW.), Editorial Research Reports, 

‘iano Mg 1948. 16 pp. (Vol. II, 1948, No. 6.) $1. 
stituto The writer discusses the situation of the aged under price 


fation, and reviews provisions made for them under the 
from thlecial Security Act and proposals for revision. 


talogue Mieial Adjustment in Oid Age—A Research Planning 
- of bag Report. By Otto Pollak. New York, Social Science 
ed State Research Council, 1948. 199pp., bibliography. (Bull. 
No. 59.) $1.75. 

Presents basic concepts, suggestions, and techniques for 
anning future studies on various problems (socio-eco- 
mic and individual) connected with the aging of our 
ulation. Among other phases, major questions con- 
ted with the older worker and with his retirement are 
scussed. 
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ial Security in Industry: Extent and Cost of Voluntary 
Services in Selected Industries. Chicago, Research 
Council for Economic Security, 1948. 11 pp., charts. 
(Publication No. 46.) 

cial Security Legislation, January-June 1948: Legislative 
History and Background. By Wilbur J. Cohen and 
James L. Calhoon. (Jn Social Security Bulletin, 
Federal Security Agency, Social Security Adminis- 
tration, Washington, July 1948, pp. 3-14. 20 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington.) 

tyroll Flexibility Through Employee Trusts. By Gustave 
Simons. (Jn Harvard Business Review, Boston, July 
1948, pp. 441-453. $1.50.) 

Cites advantages to the employer of a tax-exempt trust 

ad in connection with pension plans and other forms 

employee “‘security,”’ and discusses requirements under 

te Federal law. 
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General Reports 


Handbook of Labor Statistics, 1947 Edition. Washington, 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statisties, 1948. 221 pp., 
loose-leaf. (Bull. No. 916.) 75 cents, Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington. 

Sixth Handbook of Labor Statistics published by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics—the first since the 1941 edition 
(Bull. No. 694). It presents all the principal statistical 
series of the Bureau, supplemented by selected labor and 
economic data of other public agencies. Fields covered 
include employment and pay rolls, labor turn-over, wages 
and hours, industrial relations, work injuries, prices and 
cost of living, productivity and unit labor cost, residential 
and nonresidential construction, housing and rents, con- 
sumers’ cooperatives, and social security programs. 

The figures are for 1947 and earlier years, going back in 
a few cases to 1890. 

The volume was published in loose-leaf form to permit 
insertion of pages giving new material and bringing up to 
date the Bureau’s regular series (many of which are 
published currently in the Monthly Labor Review). 
Availability of inserts will be announced in the Bureau’s 
monthly list of its publications, in the Monthly Labor 
Review, and in the Monthly Catalog of United States 
Government Publications issued by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office. 


La France Economique de 1938941946. (In Revue d’Econ- 
omie Politique, Paris, November—Deeember 1947, pp. 
1201-1695.) 

Conclusion of a series of reports reviewing various aspects 
of the French economy between 1939 and 1946. The 
volume includes comprehenslve artieles on wage move- 
ments, trade-union developments, social legislation, social 
security, food supply, and housing, under the general head- 
ing of social questions. 


Political Forces in Present-Day France. By Henry W. 
Ehrmann. (Jn Social Research, New York, June 
1948, pp. 146-169. $1.) 

Review of postwar political trends in France with special 
emphasis on repercussions in the trade-union movement. 


Bird’s Eye View of Postwar Social Developments in the 
Netherlands. [The Hague, Centraal Bureau voor 
de Statistiek, 19487] 7 pp. 

Describes briefly methods of regulating wages and other 
conditions of employment; the social insurance system; 
re-equipment consumer credits; provisions for disabled 
workers; and vocational guidance. 


The Economy of the USSR During World War II. By 
Nikolai A. Voznesensky. Washington, Public 
Affairs Press, 1948. 103 pp.; processed. $3. 

Translation of a study (published in 1947), by the 
chief of the State Planning Commission of the Soviet 

Union, dealing with the impact of the war on the Soviet 

economy and the various economic and other measures 

taken to maintain production and distribution of essential 
goods. Sections are included on organization of labor and 
wages and on trade and prices. 








Current Labor Statistics 














A.—Employment and Pay Rolls 


656 Table A-1: Estimated total labor force classified by employment status, hoy 
worked, and sex 

657 Table A-2: Estimated number of wage and salary workers in nonagricultura] i 
tablishments, by industry division 

657 Table A-3: Estimated number of wage and salary workers in manufacturing indy 
tries, by major industry group 

658 Table A-4: Estimated number of wage and salary workers in manufacturing ind, 
tries, by State 

659 Table A-5: Estimated number of production workers in manufacturing industria 

662 Table A-6: Indexes of production-worker employment in manufacturing industri 

664 Table A-7: Indexes of production-worker weekly pay rolls in manufactur 
industries 

667 Table A-8: Estimated number of employees in selected nonmanufacturi 
industries 
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TABLE A-1: Estimated Total Labor Force Classified by Employment Status, Hours Worked, and, 




































































































































































Estimated number of persons 14 years of age and over ! (in thousands) 
Laber force 1948 1947 
Oct. | Sept. | Aug. July | June | May | Apr Mar. | Feb. Jan. Dec. | Nov. | 
Total, both sexes 
ee 63, 166 | 63,578 | 64,511 | 65,135 | 64,740 | 61,660 | 61,760 | 61,005 | 61,004 | 60,455 | 60,870 | 61,510 | » 
SSS OOO eS el 
ee ae ---| 61,775 | 62,212 | 63, 186 | 63,842 | 63,479 | 60,422 | 60,524 | 50,760 | 59,778 | 50,214 | 59,500 | 60, 216 | i) 
OE EES 1,642 | 1,800] 1,041 | 2,227/] 2184] 1,761] 2,193 440 | 2,639) 2,065; 1,643) 1,621 | | 
anh nincubuitintthtanntmecaian 60, 134 | 60,312 | 61,245 | 61,615 | 61,206 | 58,660 | 68,330 | 57,329 | 57,130 | 57,149 | 57,947 | 58, 505 | 
AEE TRE RTA: 51, 506 | 51,590 | 52,801 | 52,452 | 51,899 | 50,800 | 50,883 | 50,482 | 50,368 | 50,089 , 985 | 50,600 | » 
orked 35 hours or more.........| 42,451 | 30,372 | 42,306 | 32,404 | 43,240 | 42,726 | 42,179 | 42,576 | 40,977 | 42,242 | 43,144 | 42 616 | Q 
Worked 15-34 hours........... = 5,747 | 17,149 4,811 | 12,147 4,910 4, 886 4,902 4, 467 5, 255 4, 614 4, 674 5, 147 ri 
Worked 1-14 bours?......... 1,726 | 1,606 | 1,447] 1,304] 1,408 | 1,637/ 1,776] 1,@84/ 1,708 | 1,513 | 1,631 | 1,470) ; 
With ap but not at work‘.....| 1,583 | 2,472| 4,239| 6,508 | 2.3848) 1,550; 2,027| 1,753 | 2,838) 1,721 1,534 | 1,376) 1 
REE LR CE 8,627 | 8,723 | 8,444 | 9,163 9,306 | 7,861 | 7,448) 6,847 | 6,771 | 7,060 | 6,962 | 7,085) ip 
Worked 35 hours or more......... 6, 811 6,705 | 6,122} 7,011 7,300 | 5,936 | 5,670 | 4,754 3,844) 4,720) 4,500; 5,709) ¢ 
Worked 15-24 hours... ............ 1,455 | 1,636 | 1,660| 1,767] 1,669] 1,513 | 1,336 1,397] 1,780] 1,765] 1,631 | 1,781 | | 
Worked 1-14 hours ?.............. 223 218 249 203 182 1 187 265 336 250 320 208 | 
With a job but not at work ¢___.. 140 165 405 184 154 211 255 431 782 315 421 198 | 
Males 
3 l,l 45,229 | 45,453 | 46,525 | 46,715 | 46,030 | 44,519 | 44,589 | 44,228 | 44,236 | 44,071 | 44,156 | 44, 426 
Civilian labor force... 44,101 | 45,215 | 45, 437 704 | 43,208 | 43,360 | 43,000 | 43,026 | 42,846 | 42,802 | 43, 148 
Unemployment. .... 1, 251 1,326 | 1,448} 1,375] 1,229; 1,667; 1,765; 1,889] 1,574 1,230; 1,176 
Employment q 42,850 | 43,889 | 43,080 | 43,420 | 42,068 | 41,801 | 41,244 | 41,137 | 41,273 | 41,653 | 41,97 
0 36,016 | 35,960 | 36,836 | 36,633 | 36,162 | 35, 386 , 352 | 35,063 | 35,046 | 35,018 | 35,484 | 35, 323 
orked 35 hours or more....___.. 31,081 | 23,115 | 31,226 | 24,344 | 31,700 | 31,006 | 30,575 | 30,649 | 29,592 | 30,719 | 31,147 | 31,620 | 
Worked 15-34 bours.............. 3,002 | 10,577 | 2,500 | 7,766) 2,535) 2,565 2,300 | 2,800; 2,414 | 2,431 | 2,709 
Worked 1-14 hours *#........... an 711 646 563 563 £97 709 787 729 809 610 622 
With a job but not at work ¢____. 1, 132 1, 622 2, 448 3, 962 1, 332 1, 105 1, 465 1, 204 1, 755 1, 275 1, 187 972 
Agricultural._..... Sa 6,747 | 6,890 | 7,053 | 7,356) 7,257) 6,678 | 6450) 6,181 | G@OO1/ 6 6,169 | 6,649 
Worked 35 hours or more......... 5,772 | 5,858 | 5,663 | 6,152] 6,310] 5,625; 6,321 | 4,548] 3,608) 4,505 | 4,376) 5, 236 
Worked 15-34 hours............-. 738 743 R82 903 862 $16 1, 085 1, 375 1, 255 1,177 1, 638 
Worked 1-14 hours #_............. 124 138 179 145 111 136 124 211 330 202 252 104 
With a job but not at work ¢_._.. 114 151 330 157 129 180 189 387 ARR 292 364 180 
Females 
eT ee 17,937 | 18,125 | 17,986 | 18,420 | 18,701 | 17,141 | 17,171 | 16,777 | 16,768 | 16,384 | 16,714 | 17,084 | 17,4 
SSS FT SSS eS SSE 
Civilian labor force.......... ebbedebbenens 17,924 | 18,111 | 17,971 | 18,405 | 18,685 | 17,124 | 17,155 | 16,760 | 16,752 | 16,368 | 16,608 | 17,068 | 17.4 
AE NIE SAE TE LI 554 648 615 779 800 522 626 675 75@ 491 404 445 5 
A EE ELS TT 17,371 | 17,462 | 17,356 | 17,626 | 17,876 | 16,602 | 16,529 | 16,085 | 16,002 | 15,876 | 16,204 | 16,623 | 1m 
TL ST 15, 490 | 15,630 | 15,965 | 15,819 | 15,737 | 15,414 | 15,631 | 15,419 | 15,322 | 15,071 | 15, 501 | 15, 286 | 15% 
orked 365 hours or more......... 11, 370 7, 267 | 11,079 8,060 | 11,540 | 11,720 | 11,604 | 11,927 | 11,385 | 11,623 | 11,907 | 11, 506 | 11% 
Worked 15-34 hours.............. 2,655 | 6,572 | 2,212] 4,381 | 2,375 | 2,321 | 2377] 2,077] 2455) 2200) 2,263; 2,438) 2m 
Worked 1-14 hours ?.............. 1,015 950 RR4 831 806 928 980 899 903 893 b4a m 
With a job but not at work ¢.._. 451 850 1, 791 2, 546 1,016 445 562 583 446 347 404 aM 
ted iiienencenenmece 1,880 | 1,833} 1,301 | 1,807} 2,180), 1,188 OUR 680 806 703 | 1,336) 1,” 
Worked 35 hours or more......... 1, 039 847 459 859 1, 080 411 349 146 224 214 473 oe 
Worked 15-34 heurs__..._. ad 717 893 787 SAA 962 651 520 384 510 454 743 7 
Worked 1-14 hours #____. aidiiiaiaia 99 80 70 58 71 65 68 56 48 oe 104 n] 
With a job but not at work ¢___.. 26 14 75 27 25 61 i] 4 23 57 18 






















































1 Estimates are subject to sampling variation which may be large in cases * Excludes persons engaged only in incidental unpaid family work (less 









where the quantities shown are relatively small. Therefore, the smaller 15 hours); these persons are as not in the labor force. 

estimates should be used with caution. All data exclude persons in institu- * Includes persons who had a job or business, but who did not work dur 

tions. Because of rounding, the individual figures do not necessarily add to the census week because of illness, bad weather, vacation, labor dispute, 

group totals. because of temporary lay-off with definite instructions to return to wat 
* Total labor force consists of the civilian labor force and the armed forces. within 30 days of lay-off. Does not include unpaid family workers. 





Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 










Norre.—Explanatory notes outlining briefly the concepts, methodology, size of the reporting sample, and 
sources used in preparing data presented in tables A—-2 through A—14 are contained in the Bureau’s monthly mimeo- 
graphed release, ‘Employment and Pay Rolls—Detailed Report,’’ which is available upon request. Fuller 
discussion is contained in the Handbook of Labor Statistics (Bulletin 916). 
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Industry Division ! 


».E A-2: Estimated Number of Wage and Salary Workers in Nonagricultural Establishments, by 























































































[In thousands] 
Annual 
1948 1947 avalene 
1947 Industry division 
——__ Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct 1943 | 1039 
Nov. | 
estimated employment... ..........- 45,872 |45,898 |45, 480 (45,098 |45,009 [44,616 |44, 200 |44, 600 |44, 279 /44, 603 [45,618 /44, 918 [44,758 [42,042 | 30, 287 
iE. inpnecslipgitncceprecceoees 16, 576 |16, 704 |16,443 |16, 172 |16, 115 |15,892 |1£, 950 |16, 260 |16, 183 |16, 267 |16, 354 |16, 256 |16, 209 /17, 381 | 10, 078 
fal anqncodinepepsaadareneccasneseceses 041; O48; 952) 922| 950) 935] 817| 924] O14) 922/ 925) 923) 922] 917 845 
hi ithiapacreuccascorssntes 82 82 83 81 82 81 82 82 81 81 81 81 81 83 89 
61, 510 | @ Bituminous coal.............--.-.-.--- 422| 426; 426/ 395 | 426) 423) 300] 419) 415) 422/ 421 417| 415 | 437 388 
i tatntiiiiiedtimeceintuscces 103 | 100 99 | 103 104; 102] 108{ 102] 101 100} 100] 100 99 | 126 103 
60, 216 | Quarrying and nonmetallic. __-........ 96 98 98 97 97 95 93 90 87 89 04 96 97 90 76 
1,621 | | aude petroleum and natural gas pro- 

58, 505 | 5g PE Unt nhtitiintncpegndadindont 242] 246 | 246) 241/ 234] 230) 21] 230! 20] 220) 220] 230/] 181 189 
50, 609 | tract construction ®...........-...-.... 2,197 | 2,240 | 2,253 | 2,219 | 2,173 | 2,052 | 1,933 | 1,805 | 1,731 | 1,871 | 1,978 | 2,046 | 2,009 | 1,567] 1,150 
42,616 | @ »sportation and public utilities... ._. 4,090 | 4,093 | 4,139 | 4,136 | 4,105 | 4,042 | 3,974 | 4,032 | 4,019 | 4,020 | 4,071 | 4,077 | 4,007 | 3,619] 2,912 
5,147 | 4 Trensportation....................-.... 2,835 | 2,833 | 2,869 | 2,873 | 2,860 | 2,800 | 2,744 | 2,808 | 2,802 | 2,809 | 2,858 | 2,872 | 2,800 | 2,746] 2,080 
1,470 | | Sn nncinenguccndadsanncce 740 | 741 747 | 745| 7384| 731 731 728 | 723| 719) 719) 718] 707) 488 391 
1,376 | 1's Other public utilities..................- 515| 519} 523) 518] 51l| 502) 490) 496) 404] 402) 404) 492) 401 385 441 
A ft =—«_s ee A RRS 9,889 | 9,733 | 9,660 | 9,646 | 9,670 | 9,617 | 9,576 | 9,508 | 9,520 | 9,622 |10, 288 | 9,886 | 0,684 | 7,322 | 6, 705 
eee | ie ceasuenasootionnns 1,723 | 1,732 | 1,761 | 1,754 | 1,726 | 1,716 | 1,704 | 1,697 | 1,690 | 1,680 | 1,676 | 1,673 | 1,671 | 1,401 | 1, 382 
5.1 FT 4, 667 | 4,647 | 4,622 | 4,645 | 4,663 | 4,738 | 4,768 | 4,728 | 4,730 | 4,723 | 4,688 | 4,670 | 4,662 | 3,786 | 3, 228 
Se | ET cretbncnctibdbccccntndeovsess 5, 789 | 5,801 | 5,650 | 5,604 | 5,607 | 5,624 | 5,577 | 5,546 | 5,492 | 5,408 | 5,638 | 5,387 | 5,414 | 6,049 | 3, 987 
198 | AS a 1,875 | 1,873 | 1,855 | 1,837 | 1,804 | 1,788 | 1,771 | 1,758 | 1,746 | 1,743 | 1,985 | 1,751 | 1,744 | 2,875 898 
| Li A i TREE 3,914 | 3,928 | 3,795 | 3,767 | 3,803 | 3,836 | 3,806 | 3,788 | 3,746 | 3,755 | 3,653 | 3,636 | 3,670 | 3,174 | 3, 089 













nment during the pay 
oth. Persons who wor 





workers in 
pay during the pay 
hments durin 


Estimates are based upon reports submitted by cooperating establish- 
nts and therefore differ from employment information obtained by house- 
4 interviews, such as the Monthly Report on the Labor Force. The 
reau of Labor Statistics estimates of employment in nonagricultural 
blishments differ from those of the Monthly 
ble A-1) in several important respects. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
mates cover all full- and part-time wage and salar 
Snacricultural establishments who worked or receiv 

od ending nearest the 15th of the month, in Federal estab 
pay period ending just before the first of the month, and in State and loca 
period ending on or just before the last of the 
ed in more than one establishment during the 
orting period would be counted more than once. Proprietors, self-em- 
red persons, domestic servants, unpaid family workers, and personnel of 


BLE A-3: Estimated Number of Wage and Salary Workers in Manufacturing Industries, by Major 


eport on the Labor Force 
ivate 


the armed forces are excluded. 


These estimates have been adjusted to levels 


indicated by Federa] Security Agency data through 1946 and have been 
carried forward from 1946 bench-mark levels, thereby providing consistent 


series. 


Data for the three most recent monhs are subject to revision. 


2 Includes well drilling and rig building. 
4 These figures cover all employees of private firms whose major activity is 


construction. They are not 
ployment estimates 
ublication, which 


irectly comparable with the construction em- 
wey in table 2, p. 1111, of the June 1947 issue of this 
clude self-employed persons, working proprietors, and 


orce-account workers and other employees of nonconstruction firms or public 
bodies who engage in construction work, as well as all employees of con- 


struction firms. An article presenting this other construction em 
series ~ in the August 1947 issue of this publication, and w 


quarterly thereafter. 


Industry Group ! 


{In thousands] 


pe 
ll appear 


































































084 Annual 
octal 1948 1947 avenane 
= Major industry group wR - 
= Oct | Sept ug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar.| Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct 1943 | 1939 
506 | 
438 ae 16, 576 |16, 704 |16, 443 116, 172 |16,115 |15, 892 |15, 950 |16, 269 |16, 183 |16, 267 |16,354 |16, 256 |16, 209 |17,381 | 10,078 
mon i ENG TES 8,306 | 8,202 | 8, 187 | 8,165 | 8,122 | 8,114 | 8 164 | 8, 258 | 8,167 | 8,256 | 8,274 | 8,194 | 8,126 |10,207 | 4,357 
= Nondurable goods--..................- 8, 270 | 8,412 | 8,256 | 8,007 | 7,903 | 7,778 | 7,786 | 8,011 | 8,016 | 8,011 | 8,080 | 8,062 | 8,083 | 7,084 | 5,720 
SSS —— eee OT ——EEE | .  O ————_=S_|_Co SSE _ OSS eS 
473 p and steel and their products..........- 1,955 | 1,947 | 1,928 | 1,807 | 1,904 | 1,804 | 1,897 | 1,929 | 1,920 | 1,925 | 1,922 | 1,908 | 1,896 | 2,084] 1,171 
743 wetrical machinery......................- 731 726 71 714 726 727 742 756 763 767 773 772 763 914 355 
104 inery, except electrical. _............. 1, 570 | 1,570 | 1, 564 | 1,571 | 1,577 | 1,568 | 1,562 | 1,587 | 1,501 | 1,583 | 1,589 | 1,569 | 1,565 | 1, 686 690 
18 nsportation equipment, except auto- , 
ues 586 574 542 561 562 565 589 589 589 598 591 578 552 | 2,951 193 
a eneaces 967 977 952 984 918 064 979 985 914 989 983 961 064 45 466 
rk (less thi nlerrous metals and their products... _.. 473 469 465 457 469 467 475 482 478 478 482 479 472 (26 283 
mber and timber basic products__._____- 917 930 930 912 881 851 833 827 813 816 829 828 827 589 465 
work durt rniture and finished lumber products_._.| 562 558 552 542 550 548 561 576 581 580 578 573 565 429 385 
: + one, clay, and glass products..........._- 545 541 538 527 535 530 526 527 518 520 527 526 522 422 349 
rm wor 
ers. rtile-mill products and other fiber manu- 
s. ns 1,372 | 1,384 | 1,307 | 1,364 | 1,418 | 1,416 | 1,425 | 1,435 | 1,428 | 1,413 | 1,409 | 1,301 | 1,368 | 1,330 | 1,235 
pparel and other finished textile products.| 1,351 | 1,354 | 1,332 | 1,235 | 1,263 | 1,247 | 1,268 | 1,384 | 1,333 | 1,311 | 1,305 | 1,277 | 1,287 | 1,080 804 
ther and leather products__......._.._-. 422 424 429 421 419 404 418 442 448 445 446 442 438 378 383 
and i neawes 1,924 | 2,076 | 1,957 | 1,903 | 1,786 | 1,610 | 1,562 | 1,655 | 1,658 | 1,688 | 1,735 | 1,769 | 1,833 | 1,418 | 1,192 
bacoo manufactures..................... 103 101 99 96 98 97 99 100 101 101 102 104 103 103 105 
neo- per and allied products_................. 490 484 479 476 77 476 476 430 479 482 484 479 476 389 320 
inting, publishing, and allied industries..| 736 725 720 716 719 718 718 722 724 726 732 726 720 549 561 
uller bemicals and allied products............. 739| 784| 775| 751| 762| 750| 767| #773| #+773| 774) #«‘778| #‘(777\| «(‘1773| 873 421 
oducts of petroleum and coal........_._- 238 244 246 247 245 242 238 28 237 238 238 239 237 170 147 
jabber el erates 247| 2471 245; 20!| 243| 243) 246! 253| 257) 250) 261 250 267 231 150 
scellaneous industries................... 598 589 577 558 563 566 569 579 578 574 590 599 591 563 311 


















































' Estimates include al! full- and part-time production and nonproduction 


kers in manufacturing industries who wor 


or received pay dur 


period ending nearest the 15th of the month. These estimates have 





the 


adjusted to levels indicated by 
and have been carried forwar 


Federal Security A 
from 1946 bench-mar 


ncy data through 1046 
levels, thereby provid- 


ing consistent series. Data for the three most recent months are subject to 
revision. 
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TABLE A-4: Estimated Number of Wage and Salary Workers in Manufacturing Industries, by gi,,, 


{In thousands] 

































































1948 1947 
Region and State 
Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb Jan. | Dee. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept, 
ae — _ 
New England: | 
| LT 117.9} 120.2) 116.5) 118.2) 108.2) 106.7] 115.2) 116.5) 116.9) 118.5) 117.4] 116.9! j19¢ 
New Hampehire................. 82.1 83, 6) 82.1 82.7 81.6 82. 6 84.4 85.6 85. 8 85.3 83. 9 82.9 82.1 
Vermont ®................ wal 37.0 37.8|  37.0| 37.8 37.8| 38.1 38.7; 38.8) 39.1 40.0} 39.5) 39.3) 399 
Massachusetts......... ---| 781.3) 725.6) 710.0) 726.1) 723.4) 720.7) 745.7) 746.0) 747.3) 757.2) 753.2) 741.6) 732.5 
| GREG SRR 144.7} 144.1 144.8) 146.5) 147.0) 149.9) 153.6; 154.5) 1853.5; 164.6) 154.3) 152.9) 148) 
| AT RL ATT 397.1 392. 1 393.3) 396.5) 401.1) 406.4) 4125) 4121) 413.2) 417.8) 415.7) 414.8) 4099 
Middle Atiantie: 
Si i dnccsosetes vical 1, 888. 5) 1,869.6) 1,816.5) 1,831.7) 1,829.0) 1,850. 4/ 1,902.6) 1,906.4) 1, 905.8) 1,924. 6] 1,918.6) 1,922.8) 1, 900.) 
ES LEI 751.4) 743.9) 732.8) 741.8) 740.7| 746.0) 753.7) 757.8) 757.3) 764.0) 757.4) 751.4) 749.9 
eine ae eal 1, 508. 1) 1, 408.0) 1,481.2) 1,405.4) 1,489.4) 1,497. 5) 1,514.3) 1,513.1) 1,515.6) 1,527.3) 1,523.1) 1,517.9) 1, 504.5 
Fast North Central: Gra 
i thnedhinesesssedecestcows --| 1, 230.6} 1,224. 5) 1,216.4) 1, 228.2) 1,221.3) 1, 230.7) 1, 244.0) 1, 243.9) 1, 246.0) 1, 250.9) 1, 247.3) 1, 244.7) 1,243.2 1 ral 
a iupliavteindeccecscenece 560.6] 642.7) 544.1) 546.4] 541.9) 540.0] 552.8] 553.4) 556.3) 550.0) 558.7) 561.0) 580.0) 's ste! 
Sl bantendenddcossseseccedes 1, 243. 8} 1, 231.0} 1, 227. 4) 1, 228.7) 1, 203. 5) 1, 198.0) 1, 253. 5) 1, 267.0) 1, 271.0) 1, 278. 6] 1, 266.3) 1, 257.0) 1, 249. 0) 1, 9m Cast 
SE inttinscensescnspendocs- 1,004.9} 987.8} 996.8) °962.7| 998. 5} 1,002. 7| 1,010.9} 970. 7/ 1,019.6) 1,024. 2) 1,019.0) 1,021.8) 1,023.3) 1' jn Tin 
W EEE Sbevcesvessccessceences 445.9) 434.5) 447.9) 420.7) 420.0) 426.3) 432.5) 434.2) 433.9) 436.1) 433.1) 433.3) 452.0) “qr Wir 
West North Central: Wire 
ENED iccndndwensesccccsoces 210.2) 210.0) 206.6) 203.3) 190.9) 188.7) 198.0) 199.0) 200.0; 202.0) 201.3) 200.2) 210.6) 9 Cut! 
i anantissmocdneapoenpaheoxed 153.9) 153.0) 152.1) 149.8) 136.1) 133.8] 153.7) 154.7) 155.5) 156.3) 153.9) 151.3) 152.3) jg) Tool 
0 | ES > 347.3) 349.1 345.7) 343.9) 339.3) 339.9) 346.6) 349.2) 350.3) 351.7) 352.7) 351.9) 348.7) 419 fil 
North Dakota............ setoact 6.8 6.9 7.0 7.1 6.7 6.4 6.3 6.4 6.6 6.7 6.8 6.7 6.7) 5 Hart 
Se cencinon omidieliedn 11.6 11.7 11.8 11.9 11.3 11.3 11.0 11.1 11.2 11.3 11.5 11.4 11.3) 19 Plur 
hi secentensoeodsbdie 42.4 43.1 43. 6 43.0 36. 1 34.9 42.4 43.0 43.8 46.3 45.9 45.1 43.1) Btov 
CTS 26S SR RTIET 84.7 84. 5 83.9 84. 5 77.0 73.3 77.6 78. 3 80. 5 81.9 79.9 79.8 79.4) 144 me 
South Atlantic: Stea 
Delaware............ seenueses ‘ 48.9 48. 2 46. 6 46. 6 45.8 46. 6 46. 5 45.9 45.7 46.1 45.8 45.8 48.2) an 
TT dit entttenniancennn _.| 242.4] 239.2] 232.8) 220.4) 228.5) 228.2] 228.9) 228.5) 226.9) 220.6] 231.1) 229.3] 2324] a@ Stan 
District of Columbia. ........... 17.0 16. 7 17.2 17.1 17.2 17.4 17.1 16.8 17.3 17.5 17.4 17.5 17.5) 15, va 
Virginia. endenoanddens 216.3 214. 5 211.5 211.1 210.8 212.8 213.7 213. 5 213. 6 215.1 217.3 217.0) 214.5) mm Fab 
West Virginia. . ~ uamenall 132. 9 133. 7 133. 3 133. 9 132.4 131.9 130. 9 130. 3 132. 4 132. 5 133.0 133. 4 132.8) 129 m 
North Carolina... belbuedenstht 375.4 378. 9 362.9} 381.7 381.4 382.6; 385.8) 380.4 382. 7 380.8) 378.7 374.1 368.1} 309 Met 
South Carolina.................. 194.3 196.9} 105.8} 200.5) 199.3) 100.3) 200.5) 196.9) 108.3) 198.9) 197.6) 194.8) 192.3) 19) an 
. _ _, Se eOsRRE Serge 280.1; 280.7) 274.3) 275.7] 273.8) 276.4) 281.5) 280.5) 281.7] 280.4] 283.5) 280.3) 281.6) Bolt 
Florida #....... Yrrrret rene eeeeeee 89. 9 88. 2 88. 0 90.0 93. 2 06. 5 99. 4 98.9; 100.3 97.8 95.0 90. 4 88. 6 
East South Central! 
i icnnensestessceett aad 128. 1 127.4 126. 8 127.0) 125.9) 128.2) 120.5) 129.4) 129.5) 130.4) 130.7) 130.3) 128.2 
cdtcsmenccesdbbakieth 256.2} 258.0) 255.6] 255.7] 258.0) 257.7] 259.9) 266.1 255.4) 254.7] 254.3) 254.1] 252.6 
i iiniaupnoasensbaduindle 227.1 228.3 228.9| 227.4 227.2} 226.5) 230.9) 230.2) 232.7; 230.9) 230.8) 227.9) 225.4 
Mississ!pp! AE PRAT SECT 87.4 90. 6 91.3 89. 5 88.1 88. 6 90. 0 90. 5 95. 5 95.7 95. 5 94.1 95.0 
West South Central: 
ST ntinhvitinadccasiemabinial 77.5 77.6 75.6 76. 6 75.1 74.8 74.3 74.4 75.3 76.1 76.8 76.7 81.2 
Si lll IO ie: pe, 155. 9 155. 9 148. 2 149. 4 146. 0 147.5 145.8 142.5 150. 2 151.2 153. 1 149. 2 149. 5 
ED Tht nna dndthigutitmstiiiadinel 67.2 66.9 66. 7 68. 65. 2 65. 5 62. 6 62. 6 64.0 64.7 64.9 64.3 64.1 
- Lh penned esoneseondsadanided 350. 1 353.6} 352.90} 354.8} 341.7] 338.7] 337.1) 340.2) 342.9] 346.6) 347.7) 339.8) 337.9 
ountain: 
tt copspeuseunueunenwets 18. 1 18. 0 18.1 17.7 17.1 17.1 17.2 17.3 17.7 18. 5 18.7 19.1 18.1 
EER INS 5 24.8 20.1 20. 6 18.8 18.1 16.7 16.9 17.6 18.2 19. 5 21.2 22. 4 22. 6 Machin 
AREER RG LE 6.8 6.8 6.8 6.8 6.5 6.3 6.2 6.1 6.1 7.0 7.2 7.1 6.8 Ma 
TRE A t EEERET 58. 4 56.9 56. 5 56.3 53.3 54.0 55.5 55.1 57.2} 61.0 60.3 60. 6 57.9] 67 du 
New Mexico ?..................- 10. 4 10. 5 10.4 10.0 9.3 8.8 8.2 8.2 8.3 8.6 8.6 8.8 9.1 7. Eng 
itn: senenagemnesinniia aetna 14.0 15. 2 15.3 *15.5 *15.3 *15.1 14, al 14.6 14.7 14.7 14.6 14.0 13.8) 16 Tra 
Sl iineubtenenesdidaneshiend 31.1 27.4 28.7 26. 0 24.2 22. 6 23.9 23.9 25.1 26.8 27.3 29. 4 30.1) 3% Agr 
TE AA 3. 5 3.6 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.5 3.5 3.4 1. tr 
Pacific: Ma 
WE sccccéutcdeocunndiia 190.5) 183.1} 179.9) 163.4) 152.4) 175.3) 173.7) 173.0) 173.0) 174.6) 178.2) 183.9) °186.7) 2. Ma 
GRE s cocdusccccetaacncousenees 121. 5 121. 2 117.3 112.8 110.7 110.2; 110.2) 109.2 109. 8 111.4 112.2 117.2 122.2; 192 Tex 
California. ......................| 700.6] 770.9) 741.3) 713.0) 6096.3) 606.8) 700.4 708. 5| 705.0} 715.1) 717.7; 736.4) 744.8) 1,106 o 
Cas 
! Revised data in all except the first three columns are identified by an ey of Statistics, Department of Labor and m 
asterisk for the first month’s publication of such data. Comparable series, wsasiries, Boston 10 Wai 
January 1943 to date, available upon request to U. 8. Department of Labor, Michigan—Department of Labor and Industry, Lansing 13. a 
or cooperating State Agoncy listed below Minnesota— Division of Employment and Security, Department of 84 Sew 
® 1943 averages may not be strictly comparable with current data for those cia! Security, St. Paul 1. dt 
States now based on Standard Industrial Classification. Missouri—D{vision of Em loyment Security, Department of Labor ap Refi 
§ Series based on Standard Industrial Classification. Industrial ree. Jefferson City. m 
* Revised Montana—U Seas Compensation Commission, Helena. 
Cooperating ‘State Agencies: Nebraska— Di n of Placement and Unemployment Insurance, Dag Transp< 
Aisbane— Department of Industrial Relations, Montgomery 5. partment of Labor, Lincoln 1. mobil 
Arizona— Unemployment Compensation Division, Employment Secu- Nevada—Employment Security Department, Carson City. Loo 
rity Commission. Phoenix. New Hampshire—Unemployment Compensation Division, Burest Car 
Arkansas—Employment Security Division, Department of Labor, Labor, Concord. Aire 
Little Rock. New Jersey—Department of Labor, Trenton 8 en 
California— Division of Labor Statistics and Research, Department of New Mexico—Em loyment Security Commission, Albuquerque. Aire 
Industrial Relations, San Francisco 3 New York—Di n of Placement and ao Insurance, Dt Shi] 
Connect icut— Employment Security Division, Department of Labor and apartment of Labor, New York 17. Mo’ 
Factory ipepection Hartford 15. rth Carolina— Department of Labor, 
Delaware— Federal! Roos Bank of Philadelphia, Philadelphia 1, Pa. tt ee t Securi a ~ Oklahoma City Automce 
as sa nee Compensation Division, Industrial Commis- Pennsylvania—Federal Reserve k of Philadelphia, Philadelphis 
sion, Tallahassee. (manufacturing); Bureau of Research and Information, Departmec Nonferr 
Georgia— Employ ment Security ’ t of Labor, Atlanta 3. of Labor and Industry, Harrisburg (acnmenatacturing) Sm 
—— yment Security Agency, Industrial Accident Board, a a Divison of Census and Information, Departmen! a 
ence 
Ulnots—Department of Labor, o Tennessee— Department of Employment Sonntty., Nashville 3. ne 
Indiana— Employment Indianapolis 4. Texas— Bureau of Business Research, University of Texas, Austin 12. Clo 
prea loyment meat Security Com oe Des Moines 8. a =< Ee Ot. of Employment Security, ustria] Commissi i. 
Kentucky— Department of Economic Security, Frankfort. Vermont—Unemployment Compensation Commission, Montpe Bilv 
— Se of Employment Security, Department of Labor, Me aig med i and Statistics, Department of Labor 6 Ree 
Maine— Unemployment Compensation Commission, Augusta. vem Em t Security peperenast, Olympia. 
Maryland—Department of Labor and Industry, Baltimore 2. Statistical Department, Industria] Commission, Madison 
ba at ts Security Commission, Casper. 
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TABLE A-5: Estimated Number of Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries ! 




















































































































































{In thousands] 
Annual 
1948 1947 average 
’ Industry group and industry 
—— Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | 1943 | 1939 
119.6 
82.) 1 manufacturing ee ae ee 13, 367! 13,477) 13, 245) 12, 987| 12,959) 12, 788) 12,791) 13,131) 18,066] 13,150} 13,263) 13,176) 13,143) 14,560) 8, 192 
39. 2 Durable 0 ee 6,813} 6,792; 6,709) 6,681! 6,662) 6,642) 6,683) 6,791] 6,711] 6,795} 6,816) 6,746) 6,681) 8,727) 3,611 
732.5 Nondurable goods .............-----.- 6, 554) 6,685) 6,536) 6,306) 6,297) 6,006) 6,108) 6,3 6, 6,355) 6,447) 6,430) 6,462) 5,834) 4,581 
148. 1 SS EE ee | | F—— —— _ ed 
409. 2 Durable goods 
00. 1 op and stee! and their products ..-......-. 1, 657|1,648 [1,631 |1,601 /1,610 /1,600 /1,603 /1,634 /1,628 [1,634 /1,633 [1,619 {1,609 |1,761 991 
49. 2 Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling 
04. 5 St itiidiedhdteemestnocenndapincoccen 534.0} 534.9) 526.5) 523.0) 6517.7) 6511.8) 516.1] 508. 508.8] 506.5) 505.6) 505.1) 516.7) 388.4 
Gray-iron and semisteel castings. ......|......- 109.8} 106.4) 104.7; 108.8) 107.1) 110.7) 113.9) 114.5) 114.4) 113.8) 113.1) 113.1 88. 4 62. 2 
43. 8 M ss oa BES 38. 5 37.3 36. 1 37.9 37.3 37.2 37. 9) 37.8 37.9 37.6 36. 7 36. 1 28.8 19.2 
80. 0 Steel castings SE 70.9) 69.4) 68.2) 69.6) 68.4) 68. a 69.3} 68.6) 67.7] 67.0) 66.4) 66.2) 90.1) 32.1 
49.0) 1 Cast-iron pipe and fittings. ............]......- 29.3) 29.5) 28.9) 28.9) 28.4) 27.6 28.3) 28.0) 28.7) 28.7] 28.3) 28.1) 18.0) 17.6 
23.3 Tin cans and other tinware___._......./.....-- 50.0; 49.0) 47.3) 447) 42. 8} 42.1} 44.5) 45.7) 47.4) 47.8) 47.1) 47.0) 32.4) 31.8 
52.0 Wire drawn from purchased rods___..__|....--- 28.6) 28.3) 28.0) 28.7] 20.4) 30.1] 30. 6| 30.9} 31.4) 31.6) 31.2) 31.0) 36.0) 22.0 
te et PC TICE aaa. 42.7| 423) 41.8) 40.2) 41.1) 41.9] 43.4] 42.5] 43.5) 424) 40.5) 40.6 328] 30.4 
10.6 Cutlery and edge tools................]-...-.. 23.8} 225) 21.8) 22.1) 23.1) 23.7] 24.0) 24.6) 24.7) 25.0) 24.8) 24.5) 21.8] 15.4 
52.3) 14 Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, 
48.7) 419) OS eT TE 24.7) 24.5) 24.6) 25.1) 25.2) 25.5) 25.7] 25.8] 25.9] 25.0) 25.4) 25.0) 27.8) 15.3 
6.7 5. ae 50.8 50.1 49.3) 49.8) 51.9) 53.0) 54.3 54.1 53.2} 652.6 51.1 50. 3 45.3 35.7 
11.3] 19 Plumbers’ supplies_....................]......- 44.2) 40.3) 388) 40.3) 39.3) 30.4) 40.2) 40.0) 40.0) 40.0) 20.6) 38.7) 25.0) 26.2 
3.1) Stoves, oil burners, and heating equip- 
9.4) 14g ment, not elsewhere classified ......_. —" 87.3} 840) 77.6) 78.7) 79.5) 77.8) 83.1) 86.5) 88.5) 90.9) 91.5) 91.1) 60.4) 49.2 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus 
8.2) — RCT 61.7 60. 4 57.0) 60.5 60.8 59.8 62.7 63. 2 62. 6 62. 5 61.8 61.7 64. 4 32.3 
2.4) ag stamped and enameled ware and gal- 
7.5 1. te a a Ss 108.4} 109.0) 110.1) 111.0) 110.9) 112.2) 114.1) 115.1) 115.5) 117.1] 116.4) 115.3 97.0 59. 2 
4.5) 2%, Fabricated structural and ornamental 
2.8) 129 A Ses 61.7 60.9 59.3 59. 6 60. 0 60.6; 60.7 60. 2 60. 5 60. 7 60. 5 59.8 71.0 35. 5 
8.1) 309 Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, 
2.3) 191, tT dndidinceneansecccecsendibiastec 10.9} 10.8} 10.4) 10.4) 10.2) 10.1] 10.5) 10.2} 10.8} 10.9) 10.7) 10.5) 128 7. 
16) 3 Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets......._|.....-- 28. 1 27.9 28. 1 28.5; 28.6) 28.9) 28.9) 28.7) 28.7 28.6; 28.4 27.8 31.6 15. 2 
8.6 Forgings, iron and steel__..............|.-.---- 36.8) 35.2) 35.1 34.9) 365.1 36.7; 37.5) 37.6) 87.8) 37.4 36. 8 36.7) 43.6 16.4 
Wrought pipe, welded and heavy- 
8.2 TT ELA TNE 19.7 19.7 19.8) 20.1 18.8 18.8 19. 2 19, 1 19.8 19. 6 18.9 18. 4 28. 4 8.9 
2. 6 Screw-machine products and wood 
5. 4 EOS i Sa 34.8} 34.8) 35.2) 35.9) 36.4 36.8; 36.8) 36.6) 36.1 35.8) 35.5 35. 4 53.8 18.0 
5. 0 Steel barrels, kegs, and drums_-.-_-......}.....-- 8.0 8.1 7.9 7.9 7.6 7.7 7.9 8.1 8.4 8.2 8.0 8.0 8. 5 6.5 
, ES Se ST 21.6 21.3 21. 5 21.4 21.2} 21.0 20. 8 20. 4 20. 0 19.7 19. 3 19. 0 71.7 5.3 
a 
5 Blectrical machinery *..................---.- 553) 548 538 535 547 548 563 577 584 588 596 595 588 741 259 
1 ee eee ee 368.7} 363.9) 362.3) 367.7] 368.3) 376.0) 382.9] 387.7] 389.7] 393.4) 391.4) 380.0) 497.5) 182.7 
9 Radios and phonographs.._-...........]...---. 89.7) 86.9) 85.9) 89.0) 90.0) 93.4) 97.6) 99. 2 100. 3 104.8} 106.3) 104.3) 124.1) 44.0 
| | Communication equipment............/....-.-- 89.7} 87.5) 87.0) 90.3; 90.0) 93.9) 96.5) 97.2) 98.2) 98.2) 97.5) 95.6) 119.3) 32.5 
. except electrical 2... .......... 1, 209]1,208 |1,202 /|1,209 |1,217 {1,207 {1,202 |1,232 {1,237 /|1,231 {1,235 |1,218 [1,214 /|1, 293 529 
8 ery and machine-shop pro- 
9 a a Pe 509.0} 502.2) 505.9) 511.8} 507.9) 514.4) 5186) 521.3) 518.5) 517.0) 515.1) 516.6) 586.0) 207.6 
1 EE GNUNOD, « ccccccncccescécciusuccos 50.5 51. 5 52.4 52.1 53.5 53. 9 54.7 54.4 54.6 54.5 53.0 53.3 79. 5 18. 7 
8 ot EEE a Ke 59.2) 60.0; 61.1 60. 4 56.3 44.8} 62.2] 61.9) 61.4) 60.3] 58.6) 58.0) 62.4 31.3 
ll & Agricultural machinery, excluding 
4 7 iii einenibeddenccddnkneloseosne 72.8 72.6; 74.9) 76.3 75. 2 76.2) 75.9) 74.6, 72.3) 71.0) 68.0) 67.5) 46.1 28.5 
0 ET eee 48.0 47.8 46. 8 47.0 47.5 47.7 49. 2 50. 4 50. 4 61.3 61.1 62.1) 109.7 36. 6 
Tie. Machine-tool accessories... ............}....-.- 55.5] 565.1 51.8) 65.4 65. 4 55.5) 55.9) 56.3) 656.4 56. 3 65.8) 55.6) 105.4 25.8 
2; 1% CC ETT TE ST 42.1 42.2; 41.4) 42.0) 41.6 41.4 41.1 40.8) 40.7 40.6; 39.8 39. 3 28.5; 21.9 
8) 1,166, Pumps and pumping equipment.._--..|...---.- 69.1; 67,9) 68.5) 70.0} 71.6) 72,2) 73.7) 75.4 75.5) 75.1 74.3) 74.2) 92.8) 24.9 
Sl icteatinnbichdhes SASS See 21.0 22.1 22.9 23.7 23.8 24. 1 24.9 25.1 25. 8 25. 9 25. 2 24.8 12. 0 16. 2 
Cash registers; adding, and calculating 
r and ly Ee i As 44.9} 446) 45.2) 45.8) 45.6) 46.3) 46.1) 45.9) 45.3) 45.2) 44.1) 43.0) 34.8) 19,7 
Washing machines, wringers, and 
é CS AR TCT 15.7 15.6 15.7 16. 4 16.0 16. 16.3 16. 5 16. 2 16. 3 15. 8 15. 3 13. 3 7.5 
ent of So Sewing machines, domestic and in- 
St AE I SA 14.6 14.3 14.0 14.0 13.9 13.8 13.7 13.5) 13.4 13.3 13.0 12. t 10.7 7.8 
sabor an Refrigerators and refrigeration equip- 
ia a Er er a eae Sa 81.8) 823 84.3) 84.8) 82.5) 79.7) 81.0) 81.6) 82.6; 81.5) 80.1 79.7 54.4) 35.2 
na. 
ance, D@i Transportation equipment, except auto- 
0 & ES See 449) 439 414 430 434 438 462 465 464 472 463 452 427 /|2, 508 159 
SRE Tree ae 26. 8 17.2 26.4) 26.3) 26.4) 26.6) 26.6) 26.5) 26.3) 26.3) 26.0) 25.9) 34.1 6.5 
sureau Cars, electric- and steam-railroad___.__|-..---- 54.7; 54.6) 54.5) 55.0) 53.9) 53.9) 54.4) 64.0) 55.9) 56.9) 56.8) 55.2) 60.5) 24.5 
Alreraft and parts, excluding aircraft 
0 GRE AP aE Pe ee 138.5} 133.5) 130.3) 127.6) 125.1) 137.3) 136.1) 135.3) 134.7] 133.2) 133.4) 133.9) 7049) 39.7 
rque. it SESSA ST 26.7; 21.6) 25.6) 25.9) 25.1) 24.8] 24.6) 249) 25.3) 25.9) 25.9) 26.2) 233.5 8.9 
ance, De Shipbuilding and boatbuilding....._._.|-.----- 97.5} 99.5) 103.4) 108.9) 116.1) 122.5) 125.8) 127.7) 132.9) 125.7) 117.6) 100.2/1,225.2) 69.2 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts.......|--.---- 13.3 11.6 10.8 12.4 12.9) 144 14.8 14.6) 145 14.7 14.4 14,1 10.0 7.0 
ssiph ESE ae 2 773) 777 763 787 739 767 772 784 720 789 785 766 764 714 402 
yartmen Nonferrous metals and their products ?__._. 403; 399 395 388 399 398 406 413 409 409 413 410 404 449 229 
Smelting and refining, primary, of 
ment nonferrous metals....................|----.-- 40.2) 41.4) 41.9) 420) 41.4) 41.0) 40.8) 40.2) 30.9) 40.0) 30.7) 39.7) 656.4) 27.6 
Alloying; and rolling and drawing of 
metals, except aluminum -|---_.-.- 54.3) 52.9) 51.9] 526) 52.6) 53.7) 54.6) 653.1) 653.6) 653.4) 52.9) 63.0) 75.8) 38.8 
be. 7 6 RR CFG ETE WUT. 28.6} 27.5) 25.9| 28.3) 283) 28.5) 28.8) 28.6) 28.6) 28.6; 28.4) 28.1) 25.2) 20.3 
FS ee ee Fe 27.1 26.3 25. 8 26.3 26.4 27.1 27.6; 27.5 27.3 27.7 28.1 27.5 20. 5 14.4 
ntpela §6=«- Silverware and plated ware............|.....-- 27.9| 27.71 265, 27.4) 27.2) 27.5) 27.5) 27.1) 26.8) 27.1) 26.6; 26.11 15.1' 12.1 





sbor snd 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE A-5: Estimated Number of Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries '—Continye, 














































































































{In thousands] 
1948 1947 
Industry group and industry 
Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. 1943 ee 
-—— Ne 
Durable goode—Continued 
of —C 
Nonferrous metals and their products *— Con. ” Ceres 
Lighting equipment. -..................]------- 32.2; 31.6) 30. 30.9} 80.4) 31.3) 33.1) 33.9) 33.6) 34.1) 34.3) 34.9) 25 paki 
Aluminum manufactures... ...........|------- 38.5, 39.5) 39.3) 42.3) 42.7) 44.2) 45 aI 45.2) 45.3) 44.8) 43.6) 43.1) 79, 2) sugal 
Bheet-metal work, not elsewhere class!- 3 Suge 
Paldsechotibedsetedatendusbenbadidebeocdiil 37.0; 37.3) 36.8] 36.4 7, 37.5) 38.3) 38.4) 38.8) 40.9) 40.6) 40.1) a79 ia Conf 
ve 
Lamber and timber basic products*.......| 831] 843 | 844 | 820 | 700 | 772 | 754 | 749 | 736 | 738 | 750 | 751 751 | 535 | « Malt 
Sawrilis and logging camps...........|.......]| 601.4) 692.1] 681.1) 654.5] 627.7] 611.0] 606.9] 594.1) 607.7] 610.7] 612.8] 616.3] 4359) 2% Cant 
Planing and plywood mills.._.--...--.. ~-en-e-] 151.9) 152.5] 148.3 145.8} 144.0) 142.7) 142.3) 141.1) 140.8) 139.4) 137.7) 134.5] 99.9) “y 
Furniture and finished lumber products 3... 470} 466 461 452 459 458 470 485 490 489 487 483 475 366 | 2 
Mattresses and bedsprings............- ; 36.8} 35.2) 33.2) 33.4) 33.31 34.9) 37.0] 38.6) 38.7) 38.4] 38.21 37.21 91.7 > 
EE See Oe ae 252.5) 249.7) 244.4) 248.1) 249.6] 256.2) 263.7] 266.2) 265.1] 262.9] 250.3) 253.8) on 9 In 
Wooden boxes, other than cigar. 34.7} 35.0) 35.6) 35.6) 34.8) 36.0) 37.0) 37.6] 37.8] 37.0] 37.6) 38.3] 35.4) 
Caskets and other morticians’ goods. ._|...... 19.4) 19.3) 18.9) 19.4) 19.9) 20.3) 20.9) 20.7) 21.0) 21.1) 209) 2.7) 149) fy 
. | ee nee 17.3) 17.6] 17.2] 16.8) 16.5] 16.2) 16.7) 16.7] 17.6) 18.0) 18.6] 19.0) j94 19 
Wood, turned and shaped....... coccees 4.2) 34.6) 33.6) 35.4) 34.3) 35.0) 35.7) 35.1) 34.3) 34.9) 34.5) 33.6) 6.4) 9 
Btone, clay, and glass products.. dipdbine 468! 464 461 450 458 454 451 452 443 445 454 452 449 380 ™04 
Glass and glassware................-.-- a 118.6; 115.6) 111.0) 116.5) 117.5) 117.9) 117.8) 115.1) 117.2] 119.7] 120.1] 120.0] 9.8) ‘> 
Glass products made from | purchased ~ 
giass.... ee Sa —- 12.1 12.0 12.4 12.3 12.2 12.4 12. 5 12.4 12.5 12.7 12.6 12.2} 11.3] » 
Cl innciadibeodincansoéecndes spindding -----| 37.2) 38.0) 38.1) 37.6) 37.1) 36.6) 36.4) 36.6) 36.3) 36.7) 36.8) 36.8) 97.1) % 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta. ............ erecce 81.5, 81.3) 79.8) 80.1) 77.7] 76.1) 75.5) 73.7] 76.3) 76.3) 75.8) 75.6) s2.5| & 
Pottery and related products.........__|..-. . 58.8; 58.4) 55.6) 57.6) 57.1) 56.6) 57.6) 56.5) 66.1) 57.6) 57.2) 56.1) 45.0] » 
Qypsum CS ~ Sl Seeiee ST SRE © 6 ree 6.7 6.7 6.7 6.6 6.5 6.6 6.6 6.6 6.6 6.6 6.5 6.4 4.5 4 
Wallboard, plaster ‘(except gypsum), 
and mineral wool.................-_- mes 12.7) 127) 127) 126) 126, 126) 124) 12.5) 126) 12.7) 12.7) 12.3) i11) ay 
i 9.3 9.4 9.4 9.3 9.5 9.6 9.5 9.3 9.3 9.3 9.5 9.1 9.3 
Marble, granite, slate, and other prod- 
ncnmescupediodinesghelionnihadentibs ---| 188} 18.8) 18.7] 18.5) 181) 17.9) 18.4] 17.9) 18.0] 183] 18.5) 18.4] 19.5) 1 
a eS 17.7] 17.9) 18.3) 17.8) 17.5) 17.5] 17.5] 17.1) 13.8) 16.8) 16.8) 16.5) 23.4) 77 
Asbestos = lndiboonpeiiuesetndinaial ---| 22.0) 21.7] 20.9) 21.7) 21.8] 21.9) 22.0) 21.8) 21.9) 21.7) 21.3) 21.3] 220) 159 on 
ay’ 
Nondurable goods 
Textile-mill products and other fiber man- , 
SE LETTE FS. GPE 1, 2490/1, 261 [1,274 [1,243 [1,205 [1,203 /|1,301 [1,312 [1,306 [1,202 [1,200 [1,271 [1,249 [1,237 |! 
Cotton manufactures, except small- 
SE RS. a Se 516.9) 621.5) 509.9] 627.7) 6524.7) 526.4) 520.4] 525.3) 623.6) 523.2) 516.9] 508.2) 528.3 
EEE 13. 4 13.5 13.4 14.0) 14.4 14.6 149) 149 146) 143] 13.9) 13.7] 17.8 
In SN ie eo owedee 122.1; 121.5) 116.5) 121.2) 120.3) 120.1) 120.0) 119.2] 115.5) 116.2) 114.8) 113.4) 104.1 
Woolen and worsted manufactures, ex- 
cept dyeing and beens rea iSs Wee 165.8} 169.8) 167.6) 173.8) 173.2) 175.0) 178.3) 179.5) 177.4) 177.3) 174.2) 170.9) 174.1 
Hoslery a i, es 141.8} 143.7] 135.3] 145.6} 147.0] 149.7] 151.9) 150.8] 149.5) 148.7] 146.3] 143.1] 125.9 
ES REE. Hil ARABS SOS IERES 11.0 11.2 11.1 11.2 11.5 11.8 11.7 11,7 11. 11.5 11.5 11.2 12.6 
Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves. .|....... 31.7] 31.7] 30.3] 33.1] 33.8] 33.4) 34 33.9; 82.9) 383.7] 33.7) 33.0) 34.8 
Ne Cl cn ccercctdcaddapocesesuese< 49.1 50.1 50.2 5L. 8 52.3 53.8 54.1 53. 5 52.8 52.5, 51.4 50.4) 44.9 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, including 
woolen and worsted ..................]-- = oe 91.1 91.7; 91.0] 93.1) 94.2) 95.0) 95.1) 95.5) 044) 94. 92.2} 91.4) 80.2 
Carpets and rugs, wool.................]---.--.- 40.7; 40.0; 40.0) 40.0] 39.7) 30.4) 30.4) 39.0) 38.4) 38.0) 36.9) 36.1) 245 
Hats, fur-feit... .. stindésccateéneaetsetn 12. 6 13.3 12.3 13. 4 12.9 12.7 13.7 13.7 13.7 13.8 13. 6 13. 6 11. 0 
Jute goods, exce t felts. pootuuighesesussnsisesbes 4.0 4.3 43 4.3 4.2 4.3 4.1 4.2) 40 3.1 3.0 3.0 4.2 
Cordage and twine...... 22 a —_ 15.3 15.4 15.8 16. 2 16. 4 16.7 17.1 17.2 16.8 16. 5 16.1 15. 4 18.3 
Apparel and other finished textile prod- 
SNL Ss Ss ee 1,175|1,173 [1,157 [1,070 [1,005 [1,082 /|1,108 [1,165 [1,166 [1,147 [1,143 [1,117 /|1,127 958 
Men's clothing, not elsewhere classified _ |... ..-- 319.3) 318.2] 206.5) 314.4) 300.8) 310.0) 314.5) 311.3) 308.1) 310.5) 309.2) 306.9] 265.9 
Bhirts, collars, and nightwear..........|------. 79.5| 78.6] 75.8} 80.0] 80.9] 820) 822) 820) 81. 6| 82.4) 81.1] 79.3) 67.2 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s......./|......- 18.1 17.8 16.7]; 18.2) 184 18.7} 19. 18.7} 18.1 18.4) 18.1 17.3} 16.3 
.. . SSR a Geer ee See 18,0 18.6 18. 5 18. 6 18. 2 17.9 17. 5 16. 8 15. 8 15. 5 15. 5 15.8 18. 5 
Women’s clothing, not elsewhere classi- 
A Gert Se eee ee 492.3; 480.7) 437.0] 435.4) 427.6) 440. 481.7} 485.3) 476.2) 470.5) 452.1) 462.3) 345.3 
Corsets and allied garments.......-.__- asned 19.0) 18.5) 17.3) 181) 188) 19.2) 19.9) 20.1) 19.7 19. 6 19.4) 18.8] 165 
Millinery ......... Se ee Se 25.0; 25.1) 22.2) 20.0) 20.5) 23 27.6, 27.9| 26.4) 235) 21. 25.2) 23.3 
0 SE ee eee eee 4.9 4.8 4.0 4.9 5.0 5.1 5.1 5. 49 5.1 5.2 5.1 5.7 
Curtains, dra tes, and bedspreads....|...-...- 28.4, 20.2) 26.1) 264) 26.4) 27.7) 30. 33.8] 31.6) 32.2) 32.1) 30.9) 25.2 
— , other than curtains, 
LA RE BINIES: BEE . 31.1) 30.2) 28.1) 27.9) 27.7) 20.0) 30.4) 29.2] 30.0; 30.6) 30.0) 31.6) 24.0) 112 
mertile Bi nidectbcsssaccadiinnodsaelibameciten | 20.2} 28.9) 28.1) 27.1) M8! 26.8) 27.3) 27.8] 282) 2% 28.4; 28.1) 19.6) 126 
Leather snd leather products *............ 376] 379 | 383 | 375 | 373 | 380 | 372 | 396 | 402 | 300 | 400 | 306 | 303 | 340 | 247 fipie thre 
ew ahere aattaremee aos FP pan 48.0) 47.7] 47.2] 47.9] 47.5] 47.6} 49.2} 50.3] 50.2) 60.3) 50.2} 80.2} 46.5) 50 x. 
Boot ond shoe cut stock and SN ccspidecesce 17.9 18. 1 17.7 17.8 17.3 17.7 18. 19. 5 19.7 19. 19.8 19.6; 19.2) 20 1 Esti 
SGN EEE nicsininenbodcccacactéseiecotbas 241.0) 244.8] 239.5) 236.6) 225.5) 235.9) 254.1) 257.8) 256. 255.4) 251.1) 248.8) 205.6) 209 . 
Leather gloves and mittens. ...........|......- 13.0 13.2 12.8 12.9 12.4 12.2; 12.5 12. 5 12. 13. 13.2 13.1 15.4) 10.0 
dD Se ee 14.3) 13.8) 13.3) 13.3) 13. 13.3) 13. 14. 13.3). 14. 14.8) 14.4) 13.7) 83 
ee ee 1, 400\1, 537 |1,418 [1,364 [1,257 [1,001 [1,047 [1,140 [1,150 |1,101 [1,255 [1,288 [1,353 /1,056 | os Bae are 
Sisughtering and meat packing......../...... 195.2} 196.8} 201.3) 199. 124.5) 104.0) 198. 199.9} 200.7) 217.1| 203.9) 194.2) 174.0) 135 é 
—_ SS ae eae ee 36.6, 38.2) 39.6) 40.5) 39.2); 36.9) 343) 32.0) 32.6) 232 33.9) 34.8) 33.2) 2%! 
Condensed and evaporated milk. ......|....... 21.1; 21.9) 226) 23.0) 21.6) 20.5) 10.3] 18 18.4) 18.6) 19.5) 20.5) 19.9 108 
CIE ncvensedpccedanteanssndeasendeeents 20.6, 31.8) 328) 31.6) 202) 27.1) 2.4) 23.6] 23.6) 24. 26.3} 27.8 23.0) 176 
Tccuindmpeghetevenseenaccedusccesedntinn 41.5) 423) 42.7) 41.4) 30.9) 40.1) 40.3) 40.7) 41.8) 41.9 421) 42.0) 32.9 7! 
PURRRy GENE a dhctscocenceecccdessociadesies 20.3) 20.5) 20.3) 287! 27.91 26.6) 26.3! 27.4] 20.3! 29.1) 28.5) 289) 25.0) 17! 


Bee foetnetes at end of table. 
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TaBLE A-5: Estimated Number of Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries '—Continued 


































































































{In thousands] 
Annual 
1948 1947 average 
Industry group and industry . - 
Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | Jume | May | Apr. | Mar.| Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | 1943 | 1939 
Nondurable goode—Continued 
og Continued 
Cereal preparations. ...................|------ 13.2; 13.8) 13.9) 13.0) 12.8) 12.2) 12.1) 12.4) 12.1) 12.1) 12.8) 12.8) 11.4) 8&4 
paking -. -.----------------------------|------ 253.2; 251.0) 250.0) 247.8) 242.2) 230.5) 241.7) 238.7) 236 4) 242.2) 246.1) 245.4) 211.3) 190.4 
gugar refining, came...................-|------ 24.9) 25.3) 25.8) 22.1) 21.4) 20.8) 23.5) 242) 22.2) 240) 248) 24.3) 16.7) 18.9 
ee A I 19.3) 8.9) 7.5) 7.3) 6.6) 896.7) 5.9) 6.8) 111) 21.7) 27.4) 27.6) 10.1) 11.6 
ORE EEE 80.2; 70.4 61.8) 63.7) 62.1) 67.1 72 5} 77.3] 82.0) 86.2) 87.0) 83.5) 50.5 55.7 
peverages, nonalooholic................|------ 46.7; 49.6) 50.3) 46.2) 43.4) 40.5) 38.4) 36.1) 37.4] 37.3) 38.2) 39.7) 32.2} 23.8 
tt FR 86.5) 87.8} 88.2) 83.1) 73.6) 77.3) 74.8) 74.1) 752) 77.0) 80.6) 81.8) 54.3} 40.5 
Canning and preserving................|------ 443.9) 326.2) 274.3) 186.9) 153.2) 140.7) 135.5) 186.8) 142.2) 165.7) 190.1) 265.2) 188.5) 150.3 
sbscco manufactures #.................... 90; 88 86 83 85 84 86 87 88 87 we 90 89 91 93 
(a ae 34.9, 34.5) 33.6) 33.3) 33.1) 33.2) 33.2) 83.5) 33.6) 34.2) 34.0) 33.4) 33.9) 27.4 
Sliincdimtibhtivthgenstutbiebcsnegelececce 44.9 44.1) 41.7) 43.6) 43.7) 45.2) 462) 462) 45.8) 45.6) 47.8 7.0} 47.5) 65.8 
Tobacco (chewing and smoking) and 
— eats ee eee 7.8 7.8 7.6 7.7 7.6 7.7 7.8 7.9 7.9 8.3 8.2 8.2 9.3) 10.1 
per and allied products ?_............... 401; 398 304 388 390 389 389 393 392 395 398 304 392 324 265 
a | eS ee 206.7} 206.7) 205.8) 204.2) 204.7) 203.7/ 203.8) 203.0} 203.0) 202.8) 200.7) 200.2) 160.3) 137.8 
Paper goods, other. ..-.................|------ 59.5) 58.7) 60.5) 61.7) 61.5) 61. 4) 62.0; 61.9) 62.6) 63.8) 63.3) 63.0) 50.2) 37.7 
 - Se, Se 12.7) 12.4) 12.3) 125) 127) 127) 127) 125) 124) 124) 124) 122) 10.2 8.7 
SSS 17.9} 17.7] 17.4) 17.5) 17.6; 180) 18.2) 180) 181) 182) 17.9) 17.9) 13.1) 11.1 
PRET BOEE,. n cece ccccccccccnsccecsesce]oo~<-- | 97.0) 94.8) 90.9) 92.8) 91.4) 927) 95.2 965 97.7 99. 6 99.0; 98.1 89. 6 69.3 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries?_| 442) 436 432 430 432 432 435 | 438 439 445 444 441 331 328 
Newspapers and periodicals...._......_|.....- 149.4) 147.7] 146.8 .9} 146.4) 145.0) 144.8) 144.1) 143.6) 145.6) 145.1) 144.6) 113.0) 118.7 
Printing; book and job.._........._._.. ee 185.4, 183.1] 183.0 4] 184.2) 183.2} 185.4) 187.7] 189.7} 191.4) 190.6) 189.3) 138.7) 127.6 
Si ndndnastioietindcecpcose}osoces 31.1) 31.2} 31.2 -1] 30.9} 31.3) 31.4) 31.8) 382.0) 329) 383.0) 32.6) 25.9| 26.38 
 -- a Sess SNe 34.4) 34.8) 33.3 1 5.1| 35.9} 37.2) 87.4) 387.6) 383) 38.7) 38.5) 29.4) 25.8 
Chemicals and allied products #_...._..._- 600| 597 586 567 572 580 587 588 588 592 | 589 586 734 288 
Paints, varnishes, and colors_.._......_|--.-.- 49.1) 49.7) 49.1 1} 48.7) 48.0) 48.6) 49.3) 48.6) 48.4) 48.0) 47.6) 38.2) 28.3 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides_-___| --..-- 64.2) 63.9) 63.4 .6| 63.6) 64.2) 65.2) 65.6) 65.7) 65.9) 66.4) 67.1) 66.0) 27.5 
Perfumes and cosmetics__..............|--.--- 12.3} 12.3) 10.8 9} 12.0) 11.2) 11.6) 121) 120) 129) 18.9) 13.5) 141) 10.4 
Sti ithtudndtetnantebcenddacecs|osccce 27.1) 25.2) 24.0 -7]} 21.7) 21.8) 249) 25.4) 25.5) 25.5 25. 8) 265.3; 17.9) 15.3 
Rayon and allied products__...........|-...-- 63.7; 64.9) 64.4 -3} 63.4) 63.5) 63.7) 63.7) 63.2; 63.5) 63.1) 629) 54.0) 45.3 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified... _| - - --.- 210. 9) 211.2} 202. 0| +6) 204.8) 207.2) 205.4) 205.5) 206.7) 207.0) 205.5) 204.3) 144 5} 69.9 
Explosives and safety fuses__...........|-....- 27.6; 27.8] 27.4| .7| 25.7] 25.6, 25.8) 25.5) 25.3) 25.3) 24.8) 24.1) 1120) 7.3 
Compressed and ee 3 Sa 9.8; 10.1; 10.0) 1] 10.0) 10.0) 99 9.8 9.9 9.9 9.7 9.7 7.8 4. 9 
Ammunition, small-arms_.--_...........|-.-.-- 7.5) 7.5 7.7| 8 7.8 7.8) 7.8 7.8 7.7 7.4 7.2 7.2) 154.1 4: 
Fireworks_....... eae + Sole ms bee Letamiaa 2.9 28 2.2 5 2.6 2.4 2.4 2.6 2.5 2.8 2.9 2.9) 282 1.2 
tc aitbonseshianisdgpudbdaceninecces 23.4) 14.3] 12.5 .7| 13.6) 15.2) 17.6) 10.5) 21.7] 24.4) 24.5) 24.0) 20.4) 15.3 
Se as 28. a 26.9) 25.5 .2} 32.3) 36.7) 38.1) 86.4) 33.3) 30.7) 29.2) 29.3) 27.5) 18.8 
Products of petroleum and coal ?__________- 163) 168 170 170 167 164 165 163 164 165 165 165 | 125 106 
Petroleum refining.....................|------ , 114.0) 115.9) 117.0 6} 114.7) 113.6) 113.5) 112.1) 1124) 112.5) 1123) 112. 4) 83.1) 73.2 
Coke and byproducts..................]--.--- 32.4; 32.4) 31.8 7 «6©31.1) «=29.7] 30.7] 30.3) 30.5) 30.0) 30.0; 20.6) 25.5) 21.7 
TL TT 3.0, 28) 27 ‘6 024] 623} 62.8} 618} 620] 627] 8] 34} 2a) 8s 
Ph sndiuacabsndsamiveonclesnese 18.0) 17.8} 17.4 .7| 17.8) 17.4) 17.4] 17.6] 18.0) 18.3) 18.5) 18.4) 13.1 8.1 
nn nndecdwacctinstdoscbases 198; 197 | 195 191 | 195 198 204 208 210 212 210 208 194 121 
Rubber tires and inner tubes---.-.....|-.---.- 91.4) 91.5) 90.9 9} 91.4) 92.6) 96.4) 98.9) 100.6) 101.9) 102.4) 102.0) 90.1 4.2 
Rubber boots and shoes_...............|------ 22.5} 22.0) 20.7 8} 21.7) 22.1) 226) 228) 22.5) 225) 22.0) 21.7) 24.8) 14.8 
Rubber goods, other. -.................- nadie 83.0; 80.8) 79.2 .7| 81.7) 84.0) 85.7) 86.5) 86.8) 87.7) 86.1) 84.0) 79.9) 51.9 
Miscellaneous industries #__...............- 460) 451 441 425 432 436 447 445 443 459 466 459 | 445 244 
Instruments (professional and scien- 
tific), and fire-control equipment... ___|_...-- 29.1 28. 1 28.0) 27.7) 27.5) 27.6) 27.7] 27.7) 27. 7| 28.1 27.8; 28.0) 86.7 11.3 
Photographic apparatus..............._}_____- 39.7; 39.7| 39.01 38.3 37.81 38.4! 388] 39.0) 38.9] 30.2) 38.8) 38.7) 35.5 17.7 
Optical instruments and ophthalmic 
- ° rer 24.8; 24.8) 23.9) 25.6) 26.7) 27.0) 27.2) 27.4) 27.8} 28.0) 27.6) 27.5) 33.3) 11.9 
Pianos, organs, and parts..............|.....- 13.5; 13.3; 123) 13.5) 13.7] 13.3) 14.8) 15.7] 16.8) 17.6) 17.8) 17.4) 12.2 7.8 
Games, toys, and dolls_................|.....- 48.6) 45.3) 42.4) 41.1) 40.2) 40.3) 38.5) 36.3) 33.5) 38.5) 43.4) 423) 19.1) 19.1 
i cibhepccetesessacescecocsccloccess) S| Eee IG 1G 128 BH BE BE BS ME BH Ch  CL.2 
Fire extinguishers_....---.--.---------- ceed 28) 2 7 28] 28 27] 27] 26 25 26 27) 27) 28) 9.3) 10 
} | } | | 














‘Data are based upon reports from cooperating establishments covering 
i both full- and part-time production and related workers who worked or 
meeived pay during the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. 
Major industry groups have m adjusted to levels indicated by Federal 
Security Agency data through 1946 and have been carried forward from 1946 
h-mark levels, thereby providing consistent series. Data shown for 
the three most recent months are subject to revision without notation. Re- 
eed figures in any column other than the first three are identified by en 
risk for the first month’s publication of such data. 
Estimates for the individual industries comprising the major industry 
Pups have been adjusted to levels indicated by Federa] Security Agenc 
through 1946 and have been carried forward from 1946 bench-mark 
, thereb | aptereny consistent series. Comparable data from January 
18 are available upon request to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Such 
quests should specify the series desired. 


More recently adjusted data for the individual industries comprising the 
major industry groups listed below supersede data shown in publications 
dated prior to: 


Mimeographed Monthly Labor 


Major industry group release Review 
pe reee Oct. 1948 Nov, 1948 
Nonferrous metals and their products____.-.. Oct. 1948 Nov. 1948 
Furniture and finished lumber products. --- Oct. 1948 Nov. 1948 
Chemicals and allied products- -. Oct. 1948 Nov. 1948 
Miscellaneous industries ieeddaimentidins Oct. 1948 Nov. 1948 
Machinery, except electrical __......--- gs Nov. 1948 Dec. 1948 
Textile-mill products and other fiber manu- 

ET SEE SE Re. EL Nov. 1948 Dec. 1948 
Nov. 1948 Dec. 1948 
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TABLE A-6: Indexes of Production-Worker Employment in Manufacturing Industries: TABL 



















































































[1939 average = 100] 
1948 1947 nna) 
Industry group and industry a 
Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | On 
All manufacturing............ adpacibimimtatpeeieel 163,2 | 164.5 | 161.7 | 158.5 | 168.2) 155.5 | 156.1 | 160.3 | 150.5 | 160.5 | 161.9 | 160.8 160. 4 
Durable — Se 188,7 | 188.1 | 185.8 | 185.0 | 184.5 | 183.9 | 185.1 | 188.1 | 185.8 | 188.2 | 188.8 | 186.8 | tan 9) . 
Nondurable goods... viiticeediniacsanenaiine 143.1 | 145.9 | 142.7 | 187.7 | 187.5 | 188.1 | 133.3 | 138.4 | 138.7 | 188.7 | 140.7 | 140.4 | 141) | 
=> | —aSS=[_  OsXxX—S = 
Durable goods 
Iron and stee! and their products.._................ 167.1 | 166.2 | 164.5 | 161.4 | 162.4 | 161.4 | 161.7 | 164.8 | 164.2 | 164.9 | 164.7 | 163.3 | 190.3 
Rlast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills...|__.. 137.5 | 137.7 | 135.5 | 134.6 | 133.3 | 131.8 | 132.9 | 130.9 | 131.0 | 130.4 | 130.2 | 120.9 
Oray-tron and semistec! castings............... -..-| 176.5 | 171.0 | 168.3 | 174.8 | 172.2 | 177.9 | 183.0 | 184.0 | 183.9 | 183.0 | 181.8 | 181.7 
Malleable-fron castings........................ ....| 200.4 | 194.3 | 188.0 | 197.0 | 194.2 | 193.6 | 197.0 | 196.7 | 197.2 | 195.5 | 101.1 | 187.7 
Cf EE AS a aE a ee ‘ 221.1 | 216.4 | 212.6 | 217.1 | 213.6 | 214.1 | 216.3 | 214.2 | 211.3 | 208.9 | 207.3 | 2n6.7 
Cast-iron p I htnnnn bitinenosatibink Be 166.7 | 167.5 | 164.5 | 164.5 | 161.6 | 157.0 | 160.8 | 159.1 | 162.9 | 163.4 | 160.6 | 150.5 
Tin cans and other tinware...................-. ...----}| 157.4 | 154.1 | 148.8 | 140.8 | 134.9 | 132.4 | 140.0 | 143.8 | 149.1 | 150.3 | 148.3 | 148.9 
Wire drawn from purchased rods.............. ....--} 130.0 | 128.9 | 127.5 | 130.7 | 134,0 | 137.1 | 139.4 } 140.5 | 142.7 | 143.7 | 141.8 | 141.6 
Wireowork . . 2... eee eee eee e ene eneeeeeeee| ~----| 140.5 | 130.3 | 137.6 | 132.4 | 1856.2 | 137.9 | 142.9 | 139.9 | 143.0 | 130.4 | 133.2 | 129.6 
oo LD OS “Se ena: _..--| 154.6 | 145.8 | 141.2 | 143.6 | 149.9 | 153.8 | 155.9 | 159.4 | 160.3 | 162.2 | 161.0 | 158.9 
Tools, (except edge tools, machine tools, files, 
Si Olas dbdéaitinbtbeeubecsocdstbdadocessenta _..a---| 161.3 | 160.3 | 160.8 | 163.9 | 164.7 | 166.7 | 167.9 | 168.8 | 169.2 | 169.5 | 166.1 | 143.9 
ESE LE EE a -..----| 142.5 | 140.6 | 138.3 | 130.7 | 146.5 | 148.6 | 152.5 | 151.7 | 149.4 | 147.5 | 143.4 | 141.1 | 
Plumbers’ supplies....... PR RE AF .----| 156.9 | 158.7 | 147.8 | 153.7 | 149.8 | 150.3 | 153.2 | 152.6 | 152.5 | 152. 150.9 | 147.4 | 
Stoves, oll burners, and heating equipment, 
not elsewhere classified ........... eae se _..-«-| 177.7 | 170.8 | 157.9 | 160.2 | 161.7 | 158.2 | 160.1 | 175.9 | 180.0 | 184.9 | 186.2 | 185.2 | 
Bteam and hot-water heating apparatus and 
steam fittings....... Sa Petes aenares iil 191.1 | 187.1 | 176.4 | 187.4 | 188.2 | 185.2 | 194.2 | 195.7 | 194.0 | 193.7 | 191.3 | 191.2 
Rtamped and enameled ware and galvanizing..|.......| 183.2 | 184.2 | 186.1 | 187.6 | 187.4 | 189.6 | 192.8 | 194.6 | 195.2 | 198.0 | 196.8 | 194.9 
Fabricated structural and ornamental metai- 
A EES ae Ee 2 ee 173.6 | 171.6 | 167.1 | 167.9 | 169.0 | 170.7 | 170.9 | 160.4 | 170.3 | 171.0 | 170.2 | 168.4 
Meta! doors, sash, frames, molding, and trim._|._......| 140.4 | 139.5 | 134.2 | 133.7 | 131.4 | 190.6 | 135.4 | 131.2 | 189.3 | 141.0 | 138.3 | 135.8 
Bolts, nuts. washers, and rivets................ AE 184.3 | 182.8 | 184.5 | 187.3 | 187.8 | 189.8 | 190.0 | 188.2 | 188.4 | 187.4 | 186.5 | 182.3 
Forgings, irdn and steel........................ _..«---| 224.9 | 215.2 | 214.5 | 213.3 | 214.2 | 223.9 | 228.8 | 220.5 | 231.0 | 228.3 | 225.0 | 223.8 
Wrought pipe, welded and heavy-riveted..____|.......| 220.8 | 220.7 | 222.1 | 225.1 | 211.0 | 210.8 | 215.5 | 214.6 | 222.5 219.7 | 212.5 | 206.6 
Screw-machine products and wood screws. . ._. ..--| 192.8 | 193.0 | 195.3 | 100.1 | 202.1 | 204.4 | 203.9 | 203.2 | 200.1 | 198.7 | 196.8 | 196.4 
Ste! barrels, kegs, and drums.................]...---. 123.9 | 125.6 | 122.4 | 121.7 | 117.7 | 119.5 | 121.9 | 125.5 | 130.3 | 126.4 | 123.5) 123.8 
PE Giidl itnetiienddnnutidiitdbadecetesdsedidedtulintnus 405.6 | 400.3 | 403.0 | 402.6 | 397.9 | 305.1 | 300.0 | 383.9 | 375.4 | 369.8 | 361.6 | 357.4 
I Ee TE Oe 213.4 | 211.5 | 207.7 | 206.6 | 211.1 | 211.6 | 217.4 | 222.9 | 225.4 | 227.0 | 230.2 | 229.7 | 226.9 
ELE LLL KELET 201.8 | 199.2 | 198.3 | 201.3 | 201.6 | 205.8 | 200.6 | 212.3 | 213.3 | 215.4 | 214.3 | 2124 
Radios and phonographs. .. ...... PT BE 203.8 | 197.6 | 195.3 | 202.3 .6 | 212.2 | 221.9 | 225.5 | 228.0 | 238.2 | 241.7 | 237.0 
Communieation equipment....................].-.---- 276.2 | 260.5 | 268.1 | 278.2 | 277.3 | 289.3 | 207.4 | 200.3 | 302.4 | 302.7 | 300.3 | 294.6 
Machinery, except electrical *.............. eae eS 228.7 | 228.7 | 227.4 | 228.8 | 230.4 | 228.5 | 227.4 | 233.1 | 234.0 | 233.0 | 233.8 | 230.5 | 229.7 
Machinery and machine-shop products........ --aa---| 245.1 | 241.9 | 243.7 | 246.5 | 244.6 | 247.7 | 249.8 | 251.1 | 249.7 | 249.0 | 248.1 | 248.8 
Engines and turbines.......................... ...----| 270.8 | 276.3 | 281.0 | 279.5 | 286.7 | 289.1 | 293.3 | 291.6 | 292.9 | 202.4 | 283.9 | 285.8 
pA aE Sas Te ae _..aa--| 1890.4 | 192.0 | 195.2 | 193.0 | 180.1 | 143.4 | 198.8 | 197.9 | 196.4 | 192.8 | 187.5 | 185.3 
Agricultural machinery, excluding tractors.....|_. _...-| 255.2 | 254.5 | 262.6 | 267.4 | 263.7 | 267.0 | 266.1 | 261.6 | 253.5 | 248.8 | 238.4 | 236.6 
TR AES Re ES EMER. _.a.--| 131.2 | 180.5 | 127.9 | 128.4 | 129.7 | 180.4 | 134.5 | 137.6 | 137.6 | 140.2 | 139.5 | 142.4 
Machine-tool accessories......................- _..e--| 214.8 | 213.5 | 200.7 | 214.5 | 214.4 | 214.8 | 216.6 | 218.0 | 218.6 | 218.1 | 216.2 | 215.3 
TAR TCE Lee _.---| 192.2 | 1902.5 | 188.9 | 101.6 | 189.8 | 189.2 | 187.6 | 186.2 | 185.8 | 185.3 | 181.9 | 179.3 
Pumps and pumping equipment...............|-- _...-| 278.0 | 273.1 | 275.5 | 281.4 | 288.0 | 200.2 | 206.2 | 303.1 | 303.4 | 302.1 | 298.9 | 298.3 
>, ee PS eS aa es Se 129.8 | 136.5 | 141.0 | 145.9 | 147.0 | 148.7 | 153.5 | 154.9 | 158.8 | 150.5 | 155.5 | 152.7 Corse 
Cash registers; adding and calculating ma- Millit 
chines. ....... PL eS PS Pe lied 228.1 | 226.7 | 220.8 | 232.9 | 231.8 | 235.2 | 234.2 | 233.4 | 230.2 | 220.4 | 224.1 | 218.5 Hand 
Washing machines, wringers, and driers, do- Ourts 
REE NE ER ee EY AS NI a 210.3 | 208.7 | 209.9 | 220.0 | 214.6 | 217.0 | 218.4 | 221.1 | 216.8 | 218.1 | 211.2 | 205.1 Hous 
Bewing machines, domestic and industrial.....|....... 186.6 | 183.0 | 179.4 | 178.6 | 177.2 | 175.9 | 174.8 | 172.5 | 171.0 | 170.1 | 165.7 | 160.2 Texti 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment......|_...-- 232.5 | 236.3 | 239.5 | 241.3 | 234.6 | 226.7 | 230.4 | 232.2 | 234.9 | 231.8 | 227.7 | 226.6 
ber a 
Transportation equipment, except automobiles__._. 282.9 | 276.3 | 260.8 | 270.6 | 273.7 | 276.0 | 200.9 | 202.7 | 202.6 | 207.3 | 201.6 | 284.6 | 269.2 | Leatt 
ERE Ee SOE ITE WE yr _..| 413.5 | 265.6 | 407.4 | 406.5 | 407.7 | 410.5 | 411.3 | 409.1 | 406.7 | 406.2 | 402.0 | 400.5 Boot 
Cars, electric- and steam-railroad..............}....-..- 223.2 | 222.8 | 222.3 | 224.4 | 219.6 | 219.7 | 221.8 | 220.2 | 228.0 | 231.8 | 231.4 | 225.2) Boots 
Aircraft and parts, excluding aircraft engines. -.|-_..-.-. 349.2 | 336.4 | 328.5 | 321.5 | 315.3 | 346.0 | 342.9 | 341.1 | 339.5 | 335.8 | 336.2 | 337.4 | Leatl 
Aircraft engines............. A EE RE MPR aiid 300.1 | 243.2 | 287.4 | 200.8 | 282.4 | 278.4 | 276.9 | 286.1 | 284.0 | 291.0 | 291.0 | 294.8 | Tran 
Shipbuilding and boatbuilding..... .........../...- _..| 140.8 | 143.7 | 149.3 | 157.2 | 167.6 | 176.8 | 181.6 | 184.4 | 191.9 | 181.5 | 169.9 | 144.7 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts...............]...- ...| 190.3 | 165.8 | 154.4 | 177.5 | 185.2 | 206.0 | 211.7 | 209.4 | 207.6 | 210.1 | 207.0 | 201.8 B4... 
PR RS CL eae ne ee 192.2 | 108.2 | 180.7 | 195.5 | 183.6 | 190.5 | 191.9 | 195.0 | 178.9 | 106.0 | 195.2 | 190.4 | 190.0 Butte 
Nonferrous metals and their products *........... 176.0 | 173.9 | 172.4 | 160.2 | 173.9 | 1727 | 176.9 | 180.0 | 178.5 | 178.4 | 180.3 | 178.8 | 176.3 Ice cr 
Smelting and refining, primary, of nonferrous Flour 
RESIN et oe SEE Te 145.5 | 150.0 | 151.7 | 151.8 | 149.8 | 148.4 | 147.8 | 145.4 | 144.5 | 144.6 | 143.7 | 143.9 Feed: 
Alloying; and rolling and drawing of nonferrous Ceres 
metals, except aluminum....................]......- 140.0 | 136.2 | 133.7 | 135.5 | 135.6 | 138.3 | 140.6 | 136.9 | 188.2 | 137.5 | 136.3 | 136.6 Baki: 
oo LS | es SPT 141.1 | 135.3 | 127.8 | 189.5 | 139.2 | 140.7 | 141.9 | 141.1 | 140.8 | 140.8 | 139.9 | 138.6 Sugai 
Jewelry (precious metals) and jewelers’ find- Suga: 
is cuncewtboaupencguesooeaenneearedesescoceshiccccea 187.7 | 182.3 | 178.4 | 182.1 | 182.6 | 187.6 | 191.0 | 190.4 | 189.3 | 191.6 | 194.6 | 190.2 Conf 
Silverware and plated ware....................]......-. 230.3 | 228.0 | 218.3 | 225.5 | 224.2 | 226.8 | 226.5 | 223.1 | 221.0 | 223.5 | 218.8 | 215.3 Beve 
0 RSPCA CSIR 157.3 | 154.1 | 147.6 | 150.8 | 148.4 | 152.7 | 161.7 | 165.4 | 164.1 | 166.6 | 167.3 | 170.2 Malt 
Aluminum manufactures......................]...-.-- 163.5 | 167.9 | 166.7 | 179.5 | 181.5 | 187.7 | 192.1 | 192.0 | 192.2 | 190.1 | 185.4 | 183.0 Canr 
Sheet-metal work, not elsewhere classified .....|......- 197.2 | 198.7 | 196.1 | 193.9 | 105.5 | 100.9 | 204.4 | 204.9 | 207.0 | 2183 | 216.8 | 214.0 
Lamber and timber basic products *............... 197.7 | 200.6 | 200.8 | 197.3 | 190.0 | 183.6 | 179.4 | 178.3 | 175.0 | 175.6 | 178.4 | 178.5 | 178.6 Ciga 
Sawmills and logg Ge iancccescsanseconces posted 220.4 | 220.7 | 217.2 | 208.7 | 200.1 | 104.8 | 193.5 | 189.4 | 190.6 | 194.7 | 195.4 | 196.5 ne 
Planing and plyw EET Seen 192.1 | 192.8 | 187.5 | 184.2 | 182.0 | 180.4 | 179.9 | 178.4 | 178.0! 176.2! 174.1 | 170.0 


J 


Bee footnotes 1 and 2, table A-5. 
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qasLE A-6: Indexes of Production-Worker Employment in Manufacturing Industries '—Continued 




































































[1939 average= 100] 
An- 
1948 1947 = 
Industry group and industry age 
Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | 1043 
Durable goode—C ontinued 
ore and finished lumber products? 137.8 | 139.8 | 139.7 | 143.4 | 147.8 | 149.2 | 149.1 148.3 | 147.1 | 144.8 111.7 
Vettresses and bedsprings....................- 161.9 | 163.0 | 162.6 | 170.4 | 180.3 | 188.5 | 188.8 | 187.3 | 186.2 | 181.2 105.9 
De. cccoccecccerecececccccccccocccescces . 137.4 | 139.4 | 140.3 | 144.0 | 148.2 | 149.6 | 149.0 | 147.8 | 145.7 142.7 112.4 
Wooden boxes, other than cigar_...-- ia , ‘ 125.6 | 125.6 | 122.8 | 127.2 | 130.5 | 182.6 | 133.6 | 130.7 132.7 | 135.2 125.0 
Caskets and other morticians’ goods _ ’ ’ 135.6 | 139.7 | 142.8 | 145.8 | 150.2 | 148.9 | 150.7] 151.5 | 150.6 | 148.6 102. 4 
a, ee A 137.1 | 133.6 | 131.1 | 128.7 | 132.7 | 133.1 | 1808 | 143.6 147.8 | 151.5 98.7 
Wood, turned and shaped _.................... ‘a . 136.7 | 144.0 | 139.5 | 142.6 | 145.5 | 1427 | 180.8 | 142.1 | 140.6 136. 7 107.4 
oe, clay, and glass products_.................... ; 153.2 | 156.0 | 154.7 | 153.7 | 153.9 | 150.9 | 181.6 | 154.7 | 154.0 152.8 122. 5 
CT ene Tsing ~1 | 155.6 | 163.2 | 164.7 | 165.2 | 165.2 | 161.3 | 164.3 | 167.8 | 168.4 | 168.2] 139.9 
Glass products made from purchased glass.....|....___ 120.9 | 120.1 | 124.0 | 123.2 | 122.2 | 123.4 | 124.8 | 123.8 | 125.0 | 127.1 | 125.8 122.0 113.1 
Le Se 152.7 | 156.1 | 156.4 | 154.5 | 152.2 | 150.5 | 149.4 150.3 | 149.1 150.5 | 151.0 | 151.1 111.5 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta.....................]....... 140.4 | 140.1 | 137.5 | 138.0 | 133.8 | 131.1 | 130.1 | 126.9 | 131.4 | 131.4 | 130.6 130. 2 00.5 
Pottery and related products_................./....___ 173.7 | 172.8 | 164.4 | 170.2 | 168.9 | 167.2 | 170.2 | 166.9 | 166.0 170.3 | 169.0 | 166.0 132.9 
Gypsum.......- SE 136.1 | 136.3 | 136.6 | 134.0 | 182.5 | 132.8 | 134.3 | 133.8 | 132.7 | 134.6 | 132.4 128.7 91.2 
ailboard, plaster (except gypsum), and min- 
Sd dimiididddodainne>custintinttinendiadionanctal 157.1 | 156.8 | 156.7 | 154.9 | 155.4 | 155.2 | 153.1 | 154.1 | 155.7 156.9 | 156.4 | 161.2 137.2 
EES eT aap 98.7 | 99.1 | 99.4] 98.3] 100.8 | 101.6 | 100.0} 98.0] 97.8] 98.6] 99.9! O58 98.7 
Marble, granite, slate, and other products._.../...____ 101.5 | 101.7 | 101.0 | 99.6] 97.8/ 96.6] 99.3] 96.5] 97.5] 99.0] 100.1] 99.2 67.4 
STINT 105 dil inn cunintipemendinbpdndacialencadadl 229.3 | 231.9 | 236.5 | 230.4 | 226.0 | 226.3 | 226.4 | 221.0 | 178.0 | 217.6 | 213.7 | 213.8 | 302.2 
TE Tee: 138.2 | 136.9 | 131.6 | 136.7 | 137.1 | 137.5 | 138.2 | 187.4 | 187.8 | 136.3 | 134.1 134. 4 128, 2 
Nondurable goods 
stile-mill products and other fiber manufactures?_| 109.2 | 110.3 | 111.4 108.7 | 113.2 | 113.0 | 113.7 | 114.7 | 114.2] 113.9 112.7 | 111.1 | 109.2 108. 2 
Cotton manufactures, except smallwares.......|...___ -| 123.6 | 124.7 | 121.9 | 126.1 | 125.4 | 125.8 | 196.6 | 125.6 | 125.2] 125.1 | 123.6 / 121.5 125. 8 
TT ate -| 95.4) 96.2] 95.3 | 99.4 | 102.3 | 103.6 | 105.8 | 105.8 | 103.8/ 101.8! 98.61! 97.2 126. 6 
Silk and — EE Bey -| 9.5; 95.9] 920/ 95.8) 95.0] 949] 948] 941] 91.2] 91.8! 90.7! 89.6 82.2 
Woolen and worsted manufactures, except dye- 
ing and EN a Ty 105.2 | 107.7 | 106.3 | 110.3 | 100.9 | 111.0 | 113.1 | 113.9 | 112.85 | 112.41| 110.5 108, 4 110. 4 
8 a Ly 84.4) 85.5) 80.5) 86.7] 87.5] 89.1] 90.4] 89.7] 89.0] 98.1) 87.5| 95.2 74.9 
4 — A FT 95.6 | 97.2) 96.7] 96.8] 99.4 | 101.9 | 101.4 | 101.8 | 100.4] 99.9] 90.4]! 97.1] 100.4 
Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves.........]....___ 106.7 | 106.6 | 101.8 | 111.5 | 113.8 | 112.3 | 114.4 | 114.0] 110.6] 113.3 | 113.3 | 111.1] 117.2 
1 | Knitted md fintching teaiilan, insiading weal ni tontadid 120.6 | 123.0 | 123.2 | 127.1 | 128.3 | 132.0 | 132.8 | 131.4 | 129.7] 128.9 | 126.2] 1237!] 110.4 
Dyeing an xtiles, u woolen 
0| AAT I ATT 129.0 | 120.8 | 128.8 | 131.9 | 133.3 | 134.4 | 134.7 | 125.3 | 138.7 | 133.1 | 130.5 | 120.3] 113.6 
6 Carpets and rugs, wool. .......................]....... 150.6 | 148.1 | 148.0 | 148.1 | 146.8 | 145.7 | 145.7 | 144.1 | 142.1 | 140.6 | 136.5 | 133.5 00. 8 
tt itinmenshtbenssimennnbeenccedisesecas 82.3 | 86.6) 80.1) 87.0) 842] 827] 89.3] 89.0/ 801] 89.7] 88.5| ga 4 71.3 
7 SS SP Bee 104.5 | 114.3 | 112.6 | 114.2 | 112.0] 112.8 | 109.3 | 110.3 | 105.1 80. 6 79. 4 79. 5 110.6 
: din nana dnidéenncmeciiasunsnd 119.5 | 120.7 | 124.0 | 127.0 | 128.7 | 130.9 | 134.1 | 134.7 | 131.6 128.8 | 125.7 | 120.4 143.4 
3 pparel and other finished textile products... ___. 148.8 | 148.6 | 146.5 | 135.6 | 138.6 | 187.1 , 139.8 147.5 | 147.7 | 145.3 | 144.8 | 141.5 | 142.7 121.4 
6 Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified........|...____ 139.1 | 138.6 | 129.1 | 136.9 | 134.9 | 135.0 | 137.0 | 135.5 | 134.2 | 135.2 | 134.7 | 133.6| 115.8 
4 Shirts, collars, and nightwear.._...............]...__- -| 107.5 | 106.3 | 102.5 | 108.2 | 100.4 | 110.9 | 111.2] 110.8 | 110.4 | 111.4] 109.7 | 107.2 90.9 
3 d -_ ees ae 106.6 | 105.1 | 98.5 | 107.4 | 108.3 | 110.1 | 112.0 | 110.3 | 106.6] 108.8 | 106.5 | 102.3 96.3 
3 ET ae: 127.6 | 131.4 | 131.3 | 131.8 | 120.2] 126.41 123.8 | 119 0} 112.0 | 108.8 | 109.4 | 112.1 131.3 
3 Women’s clothing, not elsewhere classified...._|....___ 172.0 | 167.9 | 152.7 | 152.1 | 149.4 | 153.7 | 168.3 | 160.5 | 166.4 | 164.4] 158.0 | 161.5 | 120.6 
| _ A ES: 101.3 | 98.8) 924) 96.5] 98.8) 1024] 106.1 107.0 | 104.9] 104.4] 103.3 | 100.2 88. 1 
eis nn ca ccsicensbancescoctdincecesa 98.0 98. 3 87.0 78.2] 80.4 92.3 | 108.3 | 109.2 | 108.4 92.0 84.7 98.9 91.5 
i $$(§j (i. ete aeTremstate uae -| 96.2 93.6 | 77.7] 96.6] 99.2] 99.8! 90.6 97.9 05.7 | 101.1 | 102.2 | 100.9 113, 1 
, and bedspreads...........}....___ 159.6 | 164.4 | 141.6 | 148.5 | 148.8 | 156.0 | 172.1 | 190.5 | 178.0 181.3 | 180.9 | 173.7 141.9 
. Rs ata Sal ay aan SE Ss Se 278.1 | 270.9 | 251.4 | 249.9 | 248.2 | 250.8 | 272.0 | 261.5 | 268.6 274.3 | 268.7 | 283.4 214.9 
| ge Semtlle Dags........ 2... -| 231.7 | 229.2 | 222.9 | 214.8 | 212.8 | 212.4 | 216.9 | 220.2 | 223.7 | 226.8 | 225.3 | 2226)! 155.7 
and leather products ?..................._. 108.3 | 109.3 | 110.4 | 108.1 | 107.4 | 103.3 | 107.1 | 114.1 | 115.8 | 114.9 | 115.3 | 114.1 | 112.2 98,1 
| (“RRR eR 96.0 | 95.3) 943) 95.7] 949] 95.1] 98.4] 100.4] 100.3] 100.4] 100.3] 100.2| 929 
506. Boot and shoe cut stock and findings Se See. 89.8 90.7 88.6 88.9 86. 9 88.7 04.7 07.8 98. 8 99. 4 99.0 98. 1 96.0 
246. — TS TS 104.4 | 106.0 | 103.7 | 102.5 | 97.7 | 102.2] 110.1 | 111.7 | 111.0] 110.6 | 108.7 | 107.8 89.0 
| 2008. Leather gloves and mittens....................|....... 129.7 | 132.1 | 127.8 | 128.8 | 123.9 | 121.9 | 125.4 | 124.9] 121.9 | 130.1 | 131.8 | 121.5 153.7 
| 2625. ES TES TEL 171.8 | 166.0 | 159.6 | 159.3 | 158.6 | 160.1 | 166.4 | 168.6 | 150.3 | 170.1 | 177.9 | 172.5] 161.2 
| EE 163.8 | 179.9 | 166.0 | 159.7 | 147.1 | 127.7 | 1226 | 194.5 135.6 | 139.3 | 146.9 | 150.7 | 158.3 123.5 
Slaughtering and meat packing................|...___ 144.5 | 145.7 | 149.1 | 147.8 | 92.2] 77.0 | 143.3 | 148.0 | 155.3 | 160.8 | 151.0 | 143.8 | 128.9 
EEE Se en 181.7 | 189.8 | 196.8 | 201.2 | 194.5 | 183.3 | 170.5 | 1688 | 162.0 163.6 | 168.2 | 172.9 165, 2 
Condensed and NEG SGI: 194.3 | 201.4 | 207.4 | 211.2 | 108.3 | 188.3 | 177.2 | 172.5 | 160.3 170.6 | 179.7 | 188.9 182.6 
fh I iiiinhncedesbebeeeesencoseccecocccesssinccaces 167.9 | 180.7 | 186.3 | 179.1 | 166.0 | 153.9 | 138.5 | 183.8 | 133.7 | 141.4 149.1 | 157.8 130.7 
— TT. 149.4 | 152.2 | 153.7 | 149.0 | 143.6 | 144.3 | 145.2 | 146.7 | 150.5 | 151.1 | 151.6 | 151.2] 118.8 
| "Be =7ecs, prepared ........ bbieetabencecuenccnsseuibsenal 169.8 | 170.8 | 169.7 | 166.5 | 161.5 | 163.9 | 152.0 | 188.7 | 169.4 168.4 | 165.3 | 167.7 145.0 
| oa som PeOpaerations........................----].-.... ~| 157.6 | 165.6 | 165.7 | 155.2 | 152.€ | 146.4 | 144.7 | 147.8 | 145.0 | 144.3 153.7 | 153.6 136.0 
BN Hee -| 133.0 | 131.8 | 131.3 | 130.2 | 127.2 | 125.8 | 126.9 | 125.4 | 124.2 | 127.2] 129.3 | 128.9] 111.0 
Bbadebecsacecucccccesosvessesoostall 157.1 | 159.1 | 162.4 | 130.1 | 134.5 | 131.3 | 148.1 | 152.7] 139.9 | 151.1 | 156.5 153.3 105. 1 
| a 89.1 77.0 65. 0 63.0 57.2 49.3 50.6 58.7 95.3 | 187.0 | 235.9 | 238.2 84, 8 
ee 143.9 | 126.3 | 110.9 | 114.3 | 111.4 | 120.5 | 130.2 138.8 | 147.1 | 154.7 / 156.1 149.8 106, 7 
«1h ET: TTR. 196.1 | 207.9 | 210.9 | 194.0 | 182.0 | 170.1 | 161.2 | 151.3 | 157.0 | 156.4 | 160.2! 168. 7 135.1 
LEE ee. 213.7 | 217.0 | 218.0 | 205.5 | 181.9 | 191.2 | 184.9 | 183.1 | 185.9 | 190.3 | 199.3 | 202. 2 1K. 1 
Canning and preserving peerecensesseseceseccesiocascuts 295.3 | 217.0 | 182.5 | 124.3 | 101.9 93. 6 90.1 91.0 04.6 | 110.3 | 126.5 | 176.4 125. 4 
a 95.9; 08.9] 925) 888! 906! 905 92.4; 93.4 93.9; 93.6) 04.4) 96.5 95.1 97.2 
Deibebiadacceseoccecnssescooncssesssocloceccse 127.3 | 125.8 | 122.4 | 121.2 | 120.7 | 121.1 | 121.1 | 122.1 | 122.6 | 124.5 124.0 121.7 123.8 
LE a A. 80. 5 78.9 74.7 78. 1 78.3 81.0; 82.7); 828) 821 81.7 | 88.5 $4.2 85.0 
(chewing and smoking) and snuff.....’.......! 77.7| 77.2! 75.6 76.1! 75.9 77.0! 77.3) 78.3! 78.91 821! 81.3! 81.8 92. 5 





See footnotes 1 and 2, table A-. 
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TABLE A-6: Indexes of Production-Worker Employment in Manufacturing Industries '—Continye 































































[1989 average = 100] 
1948 1947 nn 
Industry group and industry , 
Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | Jume | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. 
Nondurable goods—C ontinued | | 
Paper and allied products ?................ noida 151.0 | 149.8 ; 148.6 | 146.1 | 146.9 | 146.5 | 146.8 | 148.0 | 147.8 | 148.7 | 149.9 | 148.6 | 147.2 
i» cendiiatunknnn ddgtiédmasdeaen ..---| 150.0 | 150.0 | 149.4 | 148.2 | 148.5 | 147.8 | 147.9 | 147.3 | 147.4 147.2 | 145.7 | 1459) = 
Uf PRE RSA | .----| 157.6 | 155.5 | 160.2 | 163.6 | 163.0 | 162.6 | 164.2 | 164.1 | 165.9 | 169.1 | 167.9 | 1agQ9) , 
EEE, Set SER FUR .----| 145.8 | 141.9 | 140.9 | 144.0 | 145.8 | 145.6 | 145.7 | 143.9 | 142.0 | 142.6 | 142.5 | 149 ¢| |; 
ERODING SO FE BI .----| 160.8 | 1590.2 | 156.3 | 157.8 | 158.5 | 162.3 | 164.1 | 162.0 | 163.2 | 163.9 | 161.3 | 16.7 | 
Pe Beh ctmccetedainbdidditeabercnandslll --| 139.9 | 136.7 | 131.0 | 133.9 | 131.8 | 133.7 | 137.3 | 139.1 | 140.8 | 143.7 | 142.7 | 141.5 
| 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries *_.......| 134.8 | 133.0 | 131.8 | 131.1 | 132.3 | 132.0 | 131.8 | 132.8 | 133.5 | 134.0 | 135.7 | 135.4 | 134.4 
Newspapers and periodicals.................... 4 125.9 | 124.4 | 123.7 | 123.8 | 123.3 | 122.2 | 122.0 | 121.4 | 121.0 | 122.7 | 122.2 | 12).2 
PURGING: DOSE GG TOD. «cc coccccccccccocccccce _----| 145.3 | 143.5 | 143.4 | 144.5 | 144.3 | 143.5 | 145.3 | 147.1] 148.6 | 150.0 | 149.3 | 149.3 
6 lle A LR ae 1 .----| 118.4 | 118.9 | 118.9 | 118.3 | 117.6 | 119.0 | 119.5 | 121.2 | 121.7 | 125.3 | 125.8 | 124.9 | 
RR I BF .|...--.-| 133.7 | 134.8 | 129.1 | 136.3 | 136.2 | 130.2 | 144.5 | 145.1 | 145.9 | 148.8 | 150.3 | 149.2 
Chemicals and allied products ?_................._. 208.1 | 207.1 | 203.3 | 196.6 | 199.2 | 108.4 | 201.4 | 203.6 | 204.2 | 204.1 | 205.4 | 204.5 203.2 
Paints, varnishes, and colors..................- p | 173.5 | 175.7 | 173.6 | 173.6 | 172.1 | 169.8 | 171.9 | 174.5 | 171.8 171.3 | 169.9 | 168.5 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides.........._.. ss 233.2 | 232.1 | 230.2 | 231.1 | 231.1 | 233.3 | 236.9 | 238.3 | 238.5 | 239.2 | 241.3 | 243.7 
Perfumes and cosmetics............ patbanendisd e 118.5 | 118.1 | 104.1 | 105.0 | 105.2 | 107.6 | 111.2 | 116.2 | 115.4 | 123.6 | 133.1 | 129.9 
RE ES a EE Bae PSR a 177.8 | 165.3 | 187.6 | 155.4 | 142.2 | 142.9 | 163.1 | 166.3 | 167.0 | 167.4 | 168.9 | 165.7 
Rayon and aliled products 131.8 | 134.3 | 133.2 | 133.0 | 131.2 | 131.4 | 131.8 | 131.8 | 130.8 | 131.4 | 130.5 130.1 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified _ é 301.6 | 302.1 | 288.9 | 206.9 | 202.9 | 206.3 | 203.8 | 203.9 | 205.6 | 206.1 | 204.0 | 292.2 
Explosives and safety fuses......... - | 379.2 | 380.7 | 376.1 | 365.7 | 351.9 | 350.7 | 354.1 | 349.9 | 347.5 | 346.7 | 339.7 331.1 
Compressed and liquefied gases_. . | 247.0 | 253.1 | 252.1 | 264.2 | 250.9 | 252.4 | 250.1 | 246.2 | 249.9 | 248.8 | 244.9 | 243.5 
Ammunition, omall tT a , | 174.2 | 173.9 | 180.2 | 181.5 | 181.6 | 182.5 | 182.8 | 182.2 | 178.7 | 172.7 | 168.7 167.2 
Fireworks 249.8 | 238.0 | 190.2 | 212.2 | 219.7 | 210.1 | 203.9 | 221.8 | 213.4 | 243.5 | 249.0 | 249.9 
Cottonseed ofl “ 153.3 93.8 82.0 83.0 89.1 09.5 | 115.0 | 127.7 | 142.1 | 159.5 | 160.5 | 157.2) 
Fertilizers. . “ 153.6 | 142.7 | 135.6 | 144.4 171.4 | 194.7 | 202.3 | 188.1 | 176.9 | 163.1 | 155.1 | 155.7 
Products of petroleum and coal ?................ 153.6 | 159.1 | 160.3 | 160.7 | 160.3 | 157.3 | 154.9] 155.4 153.9 | 155.0 | 155.5 | 156.1 | 155.8 
Pstroleum refining.......... f 155.7 | 158.3 | 159.8 | 159.2 | 156.7 | 155.2] 155.0] 153.1 | 153.5 | 153.7 | 153.4 | 153.5 
Coke and byproducts... .----| 149.2 | 149.3 | 146.7 | 145.9 | 143.2 | 136.8 | 141.4 139.6 | 140.6 | 138.3 | 138.2 | 136.5 
Paving mategi@is.___. ..-.-| 120.5 | 113.5 | 108.8 | 107.1 97.1 92.7 75.3 | 73.2} 88.2] 109.4) 138.1 | 137.4 
Roofing materials ined | 222.7 | 219.4 | 215.5 | 218.2 | 213.2 | 214.6 | 215.3 | 217.5 | 222.7 | 226.2 | 228.0 | 227.7 
EI PA ay ae 163.5 | 162.8 | 160.9 | 157.7 | 161.6 | 161.1 | 163.8 | 168.9 | 172.0 | 173.5 | 175.3 | 174.0) 171.7 
Rubber tires and inner tubes. . _...| 168.6 | 168.7 | 167.6 | 169.4 | 168.5 | 170.7 | 177.7 | 182.4 | 185.5 | 187.8 | 188.7 | 188.0 
Rubber boots and shoes... ....................].......| 161.2 | 148.3 | 130.4 | 146.9 | 146.4 | 149.0 152.4 153.8 | 151.5 | 151.4 147.9 146.1! 
Rubber goods, other...........................|.......| 160.1 | 155.8 | 152.7 | 157.5 | 157.5 | 161.9 | 165.3 | 166.9 | 167.4 | 169.1 | 166.0 ed 
Miscellaneous industries... . 187.8 | 184.2 | 180.1 | 173.9 | 175.7 | 176.6 | 178.4 | 182.6} 181.9 | 180.9 | 187.5 | 190.4 | 187.5) 
Instruments ( professional and scientific), and 
fire-control equipment... .. we Ra 257.2 | 248.8 | 247.4 | 244.5 | 242.8 | 244.1 | 244.6 | 245.2 | 245.3 | 248.1 | 246.1 | 247.4) | 
Photographic apparatus : 224.6 | 224.5 | 220.9 | 216.6 | 214.1 | 217.1 | 219.8 | 220.9 | 220.4 | 221.8 | 219.5 | 218.8 | 
Optical Instruments and ophthalmic goods. . : 208.7 | 208.8 | 201.0 | 215.6 | 224.1 | 226.9 | 220.1 | 230.0 | 233.6 | 235.4 | 232.1 | 231.6) 2 
Pianos, organs, and parts... at -.---| 173.6 | 177.4 | 164.0 | 173.7 | 175.2 | 170.5 | 180.7 | 201.5 | 215.2 | 226.3 | 228.6 | 223.8) | 
Games, toys, and dolls_. ai ate 254.2 | 230.4 157.3 | 214.8 | 210.3 | 210.7 | 201.2 | 189.9 | 175.0 | 201.3 | 226.9 | 221.4) 
 o:dabilisgnincddcodbdeeeceaistin seutate tind 116.1 | 116.9 | 219.3 | 114.8/ 114.2] 1163] 122.6] 119.4] 118.7] 119.1] 113.0 107.7) | 
oo SSS I ee -| 271.3 | 269. 1 271.8 | 270.6 | 260.9 | 266.8 | 258.6 | 249.3 | 253.5 | 268.0 | 260.5 | 273.2 








See footnotes 1 and 2, table A-6, 


TABLE A-7: Indexes of Production-Worker Weekly Pay Rolls in Manufacturing Industries’ 

















[1939 average= 100] 
1948 1947 
Industry group and industry 
] cae | 

Oct. | Sept. Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov Oct. 

All Geouooerns. eecennre-ccenccececcccccceccn| S81. 5 | 381.7 | 374.7 | 360.0 | 359. 0 $06.7 <7. 1 ons. 4 ont —H oma. 7 on. 6 | me 

urable goods.......... on encnncencccce-cceee-| 43829 | 422.6 | 418.8 | 403.0 | 401.3 | 300 . . : . . , Ae 

Nondurable goods........... PIR, Bit ES 331.2 | 341.7 | 331.6 | 318.0 317.6 | 303.6 | 301.9 | 315.7 | 316.0 | 315.3 | 321.4 | 312.8 | 311.2 

Durable goods Title | bese 

Iron and stee! and their products ..| 376.0 | 365.0 | 360.5 | 336.9 | 840.5 | 334.4 | 320.6 | 340.8 | 337.6 | 341.9 | 345.8 | 335.1 $31.6 a 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling ™ “we Basu 299.7 | 205.3 | 260.9 | 268.4 | 265.4 | 253.0 | 260.9 | 257.5 | 261.2 | 257.8 | 255.1 361 9,2 
QGray-iron and semisteel castings. - os 414.8 | 304.3 | 377.8 | 400.1 | 374.3 | 304.6 | 421.7 oe one $0.7 ane. 3 et = 
Stoel saatings ene v—-]-mnna-] $923 | RG | MA | Soo | doc | aoa | sone | sees | sani | aes | ane | ar )| 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings.........._. A ae 436.2 | 482.0 | 414.3 422.0 | 401.4 | 370.0 | 397.5 | 392.5 | 304.4 | 404.0 | 381.4 oat ~ 
Tin cans and other tinware_...................|.._._.. 390.9 | 364.3 | 353.2 | 310.8 | 286.1 | 274.9 | 289.8 | 302.4 | 320.0 | 336.7 | 320.7 331.9) if 
A prcalercanedermat =] MP8 | Bea | Set | mer | gona | sono | sees | Smo | sacs | ace | ort | ae | 
rewor © BRR be Oh RO 8 321. . . . . : . : ts.) a 
Cutlery and edge tools. . NIN art 374.2 | 358.7 | 335.7 343.6 | 357.8 | 364.6 | 370.6 | 377.2 | 381.9 | 386.3 | 384.2 | 3722!) ©" 


See footnotes | and 2, table J A-5. 
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See footnotes 1 and 2, table A-65. 































































[1939 average = 100] 
An- 
1948 1947 == 
Industry group and industry A 
Oct Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | Jume | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | 1943 
Durable goods—Continued 
? , snd steel and their products— Continued 
- : | 4 o—* (except edge tools, machine tools, files, 
1669); OE FE oc oc cwccccec ccc ccccnccceseccccccccss|sccesee 345.6 | 372.8 | 358.7 | 370.8 | 366.6 | 372.4 | 378.4 | 379.0 | 381.0 | 381.0 | 363.0 | 352.6] 334.1 
140.6| : Si ictuibtnboinoscenacancegustneteseneclowsenge 334.0 | 326.0 | 303.8 | 318.6 | 325.8 | 342.2 | 355.1 | 353.5 | 352.5 | 345.9 | 328.7 | 321.2] 245.8 
10.7| 2 SEE ID cetngrecwnnrcoeosonotarece|oaneres 338.0 | 338.1 | 316.7 | 329.0 | 324.0 | 322.2 | 329.0 | 320.8 | 321.8 | 331.9 | 324.1 | 306.8] 161.7 
Mis) stoves, of] burners, and heating equipment, 
sol not elsewhere cl «aie Raed Gaal 406.6 | 395.5 | 352.0 | 359.9 | 352.5 | 345.4 | 368.6 | 387.2 | 305.8 | 422.7 | 404.5 | 417.6] 210.9 
124.4 | Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and 
121.8 SE EEE ee ee 433.9 | 423.2 | 397.2 | 409.5 | 406.0 | 303.8 | 416.5 | 425.1 | 403.7 | 430.9 | 419.4 | 403.0 360. 6 
148 3 Stamped and enameled ware and galvanising._|_______ 430.3 | 443.9 | 428.9 | 439.3 | 440.6 | 439.8 | 447.0 | 447.4 | 456.0 | 472.8 | 453.7 | 445.2 307.0 
124.9 | Fabricated structural and ornamental metal- 
149.3 _ SSS (i a ee: See 352.7 | 364.8 | 329.0 | 345.2 | 345.7 | 340.6 | 343.4 | 335.4 | 339.7 | 360.1 | 350.5 | 347.7] 364.3 
| Meta! doors, sash, frames, molding, and trim-._|_..__.. 336.4 | 324.7 | 202.9 | 309.1 | 288.6 | 283.9 | 202.2 | 276.9 | 206.7 | 313.2 | 208.1 | 200.0] 2926 
2. 9 Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets_...............]......- 414.7 | 423.9 | 401.0.) 412.8 | 408.2 | 416.7 | 422.4 | 406.0 | 303.1 | 406.0 | 301.5 | 386.0] 382.0 
168 5 Forgings, fron and eteel........................|.-....- 504.7 | 475.0 | 449.6 | 454.1 | 443.7 | 467.6 | 487.5 | 496.2 | 602.4 | 506.9 | 484.8 | 485.5 7.9 
42.7 Wrought pipe, welded and heavy-riveted._.___|._.___. 490.0 | 494.6 | 473.0 | 467.3 | 443.1 | 437.7 | 455.3 | 433.2 | 457.2 | 472.7 | 443.1 | 427.3 | 610.9 
129.9 Screw-machine products and wood screws. .__|..._..- 430.5 | 427.0 | 426.8 | 436.9 | 445.4 | 452.0 | 456.5 | 452.1 | 446.1 | 442.9 | 421.7 | 424.3) 560.4 
165.7} te Stee! barrels, kegs, and drums__..........._._. Scena 306.3 | 337.4 | 301.4 | 313.3 | 302.6 | 298.1 | 302.0 | 300.5 | 333.7 | 334.0 | 308.6 | 200.6! 247.0 
130. } aT TE Laesiaiaaiil 961.2 | 926.1 | 952.7 | 045.9 | 915.6 | 906.0 | 911.3 | 872.2 | 846.7 | 835.0 | 796.1 | 780.3 | 2084.8 
92.2 
311 wectrical machinery *_.........................-.- 66.9 | 454.8 | 436.3 | 440.0 | 431.6 | 444.3 | 459.1 | 465.1 | 471.0 | 481.2 | 471.9 | 464.6] 488.0 
43. & Electrical equipment .4 | 434.7 | 418.3 | 419.2 | 410.3 | 420.5 | 482.2 | 436.7 | 443.4 | 447.1 | 436.3 | 429.8 | 475.6 
67.9 | ten Radios and phonographs. .......__. .4 | 468.9 | 456.9 | 458.6 | 451.4 | 468.5 | 488.4 | 495.6 | 507.3 | 542.9 | 539.6 | 533.2] 505.0 
49 9 | oem Communication equipment....................}....... -3 | 550.6 | 513.4 | 534.8 | 530.0 | 551.2 | 578.6 | 593.7 | 586.4 | 604.6 | 507.8 | 584.5] 6533.2 
B57 | 4 isch -emenpe qeesmrenms ©... .............-. 491.7 | 484.0 | 482.3 | 460.5 | 480.7 | 466.4 | 463.8 | 475.2 | 471.9 | 473.8 | 479.9 | 459.6 | 458.0] 443.7 
} ° Mach and machine-shop products_.__..__|_.____- 623.2 | 520.0 | 507.9 | 519.6 | 509.3 | 511.9 | 514.7 | 613.7 | 513.0 | 518.9 | 498.8 | 497.1 601.8 
BBR i ccnmiieenancwseeencacsloceonen 586.5 | 599.2 | 585.4 | 601.4 | 617.6 | 611.7 | 632.3 | 622.1 | 625.5 | 607.4 | 601.9 | 576.0 | 849.4 
5S (CS a iit. 360.5 | 369.1 | 369.2 | 355.5 | 285.4 | 248.9 | 353.8 | 351.9 | 354.3 | 347.0 | 336.9 | 333.1 | 256.7 
on F Agricultural machinery, excluding tractors._._.|._.___. 577.1 | 559.3 | 574.2 | 595.4 | 571.2 | 571.9 | 576.8 | 560.5 | 534.9 | 522.7 | 482.5 | 504.6] 298.6 
a7 4  — a re 248.3 | 246.8 | 239.0 | 242.9 | 240.7 | 240.2 | 249.2 | 254.4 | 250.1 | 262.2 | 253.3 | 257.5 | 503.9 
77 Machine-tool accessories.......................].-..... 394.0 | 400.8 | 361.6 | 383.5 | 389.9 | 392.6 | 388.9 | 308.0 | 398.6 | 397.7 | 380.2 | 379.0 71.1 
 — tT Nie 460.7 | 456.1 | 438.6 | 459.1 | 444.8 | 441.3 | 443.2 | 420.9 | 417.9 | 417.4 | 396.3 | 381.7 | 230.1 
71.7 Pumps and pumping equipment ___....._._.___}______- 615.0 | 605.0 | 605.0 | 616.5 | 630.7 | 630.2 | 638.0 | 647.5 | 642.2 | 648.3 | 624.6 | 627.4] 761.8 
88.0) i A NE: 286.8 | 298.0 | 319.2 | 325.2 | 325.0 | 336.8 | 347.5 | 357.6 | 366.1 | 369.6 | 358.2 | 342.3] 143.8 
6.1) Cash registers; adding, and calculating ma- 
52 0 8 hed en OO in ABR: 492.3 | 489.2 | 507.0 | 505.9 | 489.4 | 504.7 | 499.9 | 489.0 | 491.9 | 400.7 | 463.5 | 455.8 | 341.6 
Washing machines, wringers, and driers, do- 
7.5 | OS SE, SR 460.6 | 469.3 | 439.2 | 480.9 | 454.2 | 465.3 | 454.0 | 470.4 | 464.3 | 484.2 | 440.7 | 430.5 | 301.5 
Sewing machines, domestic and industrial......|...___. 486.0 | 460.4 | 432.3 |*439.5 | 428.0 |°399.9 | 414.5 | 404.0 | 307.9 | 308.8 | 382.1 | 360.9 282.3 
7.4] 3 Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment .-...../_.____- 491.6 | 491.4 | 486.0 | 508.9 | 472.3 | 450.4 | 454.7 | 433.7 | 479.2 | 465.9 | 434.3 | 446.6 | 264.5 
8.8) 
6) om psportation equipment, except automobiles. ___- 613.3 | 581.8 | 547.7 | 552.4 | 661.2 | 566.4 | 601.4 | 600.4 | 5083 | 611.2 | 600.2 | 555.1 | 541.5 | 3080.3 
BR) } LS as 957.0 | 599.4 | 907.3 | 913.7 | 916.4 | 928.1 | 908.6 | 860.2 | 883.0 | 900.3 | 863.1 | 870.1 | 1107.3 
14 Q Cars, electric- and steam-railroad..............}_.____- 481.3 | 516.9 | 467.9 | 492.5 | 478.5 | 483.8 | 400.3 | 470.5 | 500.6 | 522.4 | 503.5 | 493.6 457.9 
7.7) 1 Aircraft and parts, excluding aircraft engines....|...___ 746.1 | 698.4 | 661.1 | 649.2 | 634.2 | 695.2 | 675.9 | 667.3 | 657.4 | 668.7 | 653.8 | 663.8 | 3496.3 
39 Ls usociinnnamll 570.0 | 453.7 | 533.1 | 517.5 | 493.5 | 481.0 | 473.9 | 460.4 | 482.9 | 503.5 | 470.2 | 400.9 | 4528.7 
Shipbuilding and boatbuilding. ._...._... Ce Tae ~- 283.1 | 200.6 | 304.5 | 321.7 | 345.7 | 873.6 | 383.7 | 385.4 | 416.7 | 378.9 | 316.6 | 280.9 | 3504.7 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts... .._- EE Beer 424.5 | 374.2 | 301.8 | 345.7 | 370.5 | 418.2 | 426.6 | 420.6 | 414.5 | 448.2 | 441.3 | 430.8 253. 6 
Di itdinedbambeteamEencndpoccenacnd 431.4 | 417.5 | 419.1 | 423.3 | 385.7 | 362.6 | 386.2 | 396.5 | 357.6 | 408.7 | 427.7 | 305.6 | 385.8 | 321.2 
PS 1 lonferrous metals and their products #_..._.__._.. 394.2 | 386.3 | 379.3 | 360.6 | 368.2 | 362.5 | 368.3 | 377.1 | 372.9 | 372.7 | 377.8 | 367.3 | 350.3 354. 5 
Smelting and refining, primary, of nonferrous 
« «tt Toh iia us 342.4 | 345.7 | 338.6 | 329.7 | 321.6 | 314.1 | 307.2 | 8303.7 | 303.1 | 200.9 | 300.3 | 206.0 353.9 
Alloying; and rolling and drawing of non- 
metals, except alaminum............_}_.____. 307.0 | 208.5 | 284.3 | 278.3 | 268.9 | 271.7 | 283.5 | 273.2 | 273.4 | 271.9 | 263.7 | 260.6 | 353.4 
a rnnemerianetnals enamine 348.6 | 334.9 | 304.5 | 332.2 | 327.4 | 336.8 | 330.1 | 333.4 | 326.2 | 383.3 | 330.5 | 320.1 | 238.4 
383.8 | 365.9 | 345.7 | 372.5 | 362.4 | 377.7 | 301.8 | 306.2 | 383.4 | 415.6 , 403.6 | 303.4 211.8 
564.4 | 528.2 | 481.8 | 527.4 | 522.4 | 520.4 | 543.3 | 525.6 | 520.5 | 535.5 | 507.4 | 496.2/ 212.8 
345.6 | 328.2 | 317.0 | 305.9 | 293.3 | 308.3 | 328.4 | 333.7 | 387.8 | 343.0 | 333.9 | 233.8 240.4 
$25.8 | 332.9 | 316.8 | 338.5 | 347.0 | 356.8 | 362.0 | 366.8 | 371.3 | 364.7 | 351.7 | 345.5 | 501.6 
t 443.9 | 454.5 | 434.1 | 438.1 | 430.2 | 434.8 | 450.6 | 447.1 | 454.4 | 478.2 | 454.0 | 456.3 357.6 
— ember and timber basic products ?__.........___- 519.2 | 523.3 | 538.8 | 502.9 | 488.5 | 461.1 | 433.4 | 427.6 | 417.2 | 413.5 | 431.8 | 429.1 | 427.2] 215.1 
Sawmilis and logging camps_..................|...__.. 584.4 | 604.6 | 563.3 | 543.3 | 496.8 | 471.0 | 466.4 | 452.4 | 450.3 | 473.4 | 476.2 | 476.2] 238.3 
‘9 Planing and plywood mills....................]._.___. 480.6 | 485.4 | 455.3 | 456.1 | 445.1 | 435.4 | 424.7 | 422.2 | 417.1 | 421.1 | 400.9 | 395.0] 107.8 
9 
~# urniture and finished lumber products? _._.......| 354.9 | 344.5 | 337.3 | 320.4 | 326.0 | 325.6 | 333.0 | 349.2 | 350.2 | 352.2 | 355.7 | 343.0 | 338.8 | 183.9 
- Mattresses and bedsprings.....................|...._.. 411.5 | 385.5 | 354.1 | 347.9 | 340.2 | 250.5 | 387.9 | 410.9 | 414.0 | 420.8 | 306.6 | 402.8| 165.7 
aetna cnenanenumantivds dim 344.2 | 334.8 | 317.5 | 325.7 | 328.6 | 336.3 | 353.4 | 356.0 | 355.4 | 356.2 | 344.0 | 335.2] 185.3 
al 2% Wooden boxes, other than cigar................|___-__. 322.0 | 334.1 | 318.6 | 325.7 | 301.1 | 364.8 | 320.5 | 311.8 | 324.4 | 332.4 | 321.4 | 328.6| 215.8 
o| # Caskets and other morticians’ goods_..........|_.___- 290.2 | 287.8 | 273.4 | 283.4 | 289.2 | 300.3 | 315.7 | 310.5 | 314.4 | 319.1 | 305.8 | 200.3) 150.3 
>| #1 — Os Sa 381.4 | 381.5 | 378.0 | 368.1 | 351.5 | 334.2 | 31.6 | 311.6 | 352.3 | 369.9 | 375.8 | 408.7 181.9 
>| rife Wood, turned and shaped_.........-- Joo 322.2 | 332.1 | 313.9 | 322.8 | 325.1 | 331.8 | 339.0 | 327.9 | 318.0 | 325.2 | 309.5 | 306.2) 175.5 
. | 
| | ioe, clay, and glass products................_... 372.1 | 361.2 | 358.9 | 334.2 | 347.1 | 348.4 | 337.9 | 336.6 | 321.4 | 822.9 | 335.7 | 331.2 | 328.2! 189.1 
9! 1 EC CRE Retlipa.| 369.9 | 356.6 | 316.8 | 348.5 | 352.5 | 355.3 | 358.2 | 340.0 | 343.4 | 356.6 | 357.2 | 351.2 | 208.3 
6| mM lass products made from purchased glass.._._|------- 270. 4 | 268.2 | 254 5 | 267.7 | 264.5 | 250.9 | 267.6 | 267.0 | 271.6 | 287.1 | 260.4 | 264.0 | 165.9 
4 E-  __ I NRN 319.3 | 331.9 | 328.7 | 323.5 | 314.3 | 297.2 | 287.3 | 282.8 | 284.7 | 291.3 | 204.0 | 204.7 | 186.5 
o| o Brick, tile, and terra cotta_....................|__..... 345.7 | 349.5 | 327.4 | 320.9 | 320.8 | 305.6 | 207.1 | 279.0 | 206.9 | 301.9 | 206.7 | 300.2 | 135.8 
adniina ottery and related products... .... =| 364.3 | 373.6 ' 336.6 | 355.2 | 351.1! 348.7! 852.9! 887.41 337.8 | 354.41 349.8 | 342.7! 191.9 
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ysLE A-7: Indexes of Production-Worker Weekly Pay Rolls in Manufacturing Industries '—Con. 

































































[1939 average= 100] 
— 
n 

1945 1947 aver- 

Industry group and industry age 

Sept. ug. June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | 1043 

Nondurable goods—Continued 
; nicals and allied products ?.................... 462.5 | 450.6 | 432.7 | 434.9 | 422.5 | 4221 | 425.1] 425.6) 426.7 / 424.1) 4164/ 400.6) 4225 
Paints, varnishes, and colors_.................. 341.6 | 345.1 | 343.0 | 335.6 | 320.9 | 315.9) 310.1 | 324.4 | 318.6 315.8 | 313.1 | 304.2 197.2 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides............. 492.1 | 485.3 | 480.6 | 486.7 | 481.5 | 479.9 | 487.6 | 480.2 | 400.7 | 488.5 | 480.9 / 490.1 236. 3 
Perfumes and cosmetics....................... e2 240.4 | 237.4 | 204.3 | 213.7 | 200.7 | 215.1 | 222.0 | 231.2 | 230.9 | 240.5 | 265.3 | 250.1 180. 6 
BOOP .-0- == nn wenn nnn anne oneeoeene- oe 2-22 -e- 403.7 | 368.5 | 344.3 | 343.1 | 322.9 | 321.8 | 350.0 | 376.4 | 370.3 | 381.3 371.0 | 357.6 174. 6 
Rayon and allied products_.................... 297.5 | 302.7 | 289.6 | 280.2 | 275.1 | 274.6 | 271.9] 270.2 | 268.6 | 265.9 | 260.5 | 257.8 168. 2 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified........._._. 641.6 | 629.1 | 600.4 | 613.6 | 580.6 | 501.1 | 584.3] 584.8] 586.8 | 580.8 | 566.0] 554.91) 336.9 
Explosives 4 eee 796.0 | 798.3 | 760.2 | 737.6 | 683.8 | 648.3 | 675.2 | 678.2 | 660.2 651.5 | 645.6 | 612.0 | 2361.8 
Compressed and — Ge Pocccccccccccescs 513.9 | 512.0 | 518.2 | 505.4 | 401.7 | 483.7 | 473.6 | 475.5 | 465.0 | 459.6 | 458.0! 445.6 325.3 
Ammunition, small-arms... .................... 411.2 | 403.1 | 420.8 | 411.2 | 404.1 | 398.8 | 306.8 | 388.7 | 380.5 | 411.9 | 308.0 | 303.3 | 6734.4 
tl hindhdnieaedensabnneasedcccnassnen 630.8 | 640.1 | 507.0 | 572.5 | 504.9 | 572.5 | 625.8 | 610.2 | 501.6 | 633.8 | 711.6 | 747.3 | 5063.9 
TS CLT 459.3 | 261.7 | 230.1 | 228.3 | 245.9 | 270.2 | 316.4 | 338.0 | 307.4 | 448.4 | 448.7 | 443.1 230. 4 
Tt hiadbcbbabucepasadegecsoesesoessoiccs 441.5 | 410.1 | 396.7 | 414.5 ' 470.4 | 530.1 | 540.2 | 482.2 | 475.2) 430.8 | 307.2 | 400.7/ 272.2 
sducts of petroleum and coal #_.................- 345.6 | 358.2 | 353.4 | 342.2 | 335.8 | 316.7 | 320.0 | 315.4 | 318.1 | 313.3 | 300.5 | 301.8 184.3 
i scinl tsces heininte nine eeinindiinds 326.2 | 345.5 | 344.9 | 330.8 | 326.2 | 310.9 | 306.6 | 302.1 | 303.9] 300.4 / 205.9! 286.6 176.7 
EE cen ccecsscocccssosensces 353.2 | 350.8 | 329.5 | 330.1 | 320.6 | 287.3 | 314.6 | 312.3 | 300.8 | 204.8 | 2027 | 288.1 183. 4 
RN AEE EL SENN LE 236.1 | 264.3 | 248.1 | 235.0 | 222.8 | 206.5 | 173.1 | 160.6] 1682) 224.8] 268.8 | 205.9 144.8 
ARTE EEE TRE RE Hl 558.3 | 548.7 | 531.9 | 523.3 | 508.5 | 495.6 | 502.7) 500.7 | 508.3 | 535.7 | 526.4 523.1 267.2 
nant etinininttinceponmenisinne 344.9 | 347.2 | 329.7 | 330.2 | 318.9 | 312.8 | 320.6 | 337.2 | 354.9 | 373.6 | 361.4) 354.4 263.9 
Rubber tires and inner tubes. ................- 326.2 | 341.0 | 329.8 | 322.0 | 305.7 | 286.4 | 202.4) 315.4 | 344.4 | 365.6] 362.4/ 354.7/| 265.7 
a OOD... ccannccesessocccccse 355.9 | 344.1 | 321.7 | 329.7 | 328.1 | 333.9 | 347.0 | 345.0 | 342.8 | 367.1 | 322.4 | 331.7 268. 8 
EE ETT $72.1 | 358.3 | 331.9 | 343.7 | 337.7 | 347.1 | 356.2 | 366.2 | 368.3 | 379.9 | 362.2 352.3 255. 8 
iscellaneous industries ?.................--...... 411.8 | 397.4 | 374.2 | 386.7 | 384.2 | 382.6 | 304.0 | 393.9 | 388.2) 405.1 | 403.9 | 304.1 322.7 
Instruments (professional and scientific), and 

ER ET 532.0 | 505.9 7. 491.0 | 492.6 | 494.2 | 489.3 | 487.1 | 507.5 | 400.2 | 480.8 | 478.9 | 1356.9 
Photographic apparatus. -...................... 456.6 | 444.1 | 443.8 | 438.8 | 400.7 | 416.2 | 4223 | 424.2 498.3 | 421.1 | 416.8 | 405.1 311.5 
Optical instruments and ophthalmic goods 419.9 | 415.2 | 393.1 | 421.6 | 426.7 | 438.1 | 444.8 | 446.3 | 452.3 | 458.5 | 445.3 | 443.5 439.0 
0s, organs, and _ _wesdésenhbanecsesooce 369.1 | 361.7 | 327.9 | 362.7 | 367.8 | 357.9 | 306.0 | 421.1 | 455.5 | 513.4 | 500.1 | 475.6 | 205.1 
EE EE eee 624.4 | 566.8 510.6 | 496.7 | 487.6 | 463.7 | 450.1 | 309.7 | 460.5 | 525.9 | 518.7 160.7 
2 tiindmceosumbaceewansnbonnaabadns 271.9 | 275.3 | 254.0 | 271.7 | 260.4 | 269.4 | 284.3 | 285.5 | 275.7 | 280.8 | 262.5 | 245.8 204. 1 
RRR Se ea Sa 606.1 | 566.7 595.6 | 563.4 | 575.5 | 541.0 | 523.2 | 546.8 520.4 | 560.6 | 555.4 | 1622.9 








See footnotes 1 and 2, table A-65. 


TABLE A-8: Estimated 


Number of Employees in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries ! 


[In thousands] 








Industry group and industry 
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Annual 
1948 1947 averse 
76.4; 76.9) 77.4) 76.6) 76.2) 76.5) 76.2) 76.2) 78.4) 8.6 
405 296 401 397 404 402 300 397 419 372 
01.4; 91.7) 914) 90.2) 89.7) 89.8 89.4) 887) 112.7) 926 
32.7] 32.5) 31.5) 31.0) 30.9) 31.3; 32.0) 32.4) 35.3) 21.1 
26.5) 26.8) 26.9) 27.0) 26.9) 26.6) 26.1) 25.8 33.3) 25.0 
16.4; 16.3) 16.3) 16.3) 15.7) 18.6] 15.4) 149) 21.6) 16.3 
8.1 8.5 8.7 8.7 8.6 8.5 8.1 8. 0) 7.7| 26.0 
7.7 so 7.9 7.8 7.7 7.9 7.8 7.65 148 4.2 
85.1; 83.9) 80.0) 768) 79.9! 83.9) 86.4 wm 80.9) 68.8 
128.7) 127.2) 127.1) 127.1) 126.4) 126.3) 126.4) 127. : 103.2) 1144 
1,321 /1,258 |1,316 /|1,311 |1,818 [1,331 /1,340 = 11, 355 GRR 
249 249 249 249 249 249 249 | 227 194 
630 627 623 620 620 614 609 | 402 318 
36.3 9 36.9 36.8 36. 6 36.7 36. 6 36.9 46.9 37.6 
268 26 211 244 
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375 377 378 381 378 380 344 323 
237 238 241 252 196 
86. 8 88. 9) 91.0; 927 95 6) 78.0) 58.2 
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‘Unless otherwise noted, includes all nonsupervisory employees and 
an . Data for the three most recent months are subject to 

on without notation. Revised figures for earlier months are identified 

&n asterisk for the first month’s publication of such data. 

"Includes production and related workers on) 

‘Estimates have been adjusted to levels indicated by Federal Security 

data through 1946 and have been carried forward from 1946 bench- 

vels, thereby providing consistent series. 

‘Does not include well or rig building. 
























sion basis. Excludes g 
in school, and messengers. 





‘Includes all employees at middle of month. Excludes employees of 


switching and term companies. Class I steam railroads include those 
= Sees $1,000,000 annual revenue. Source: Interstate Commerce Com- 
n 


« Includes private and municipal street-railway companies, and affiliated, 


subsi , OF successor —— and motor-bus companies. 
0 


’ Includes all land-line employees except those compensated on a commis- 
~— and divisional head quarters personnel, trainees 
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TABLE A-9: Indexes of Employment in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries ' 


[1939 average—100) 






























































A 
1948 1947 Dy 
Industry group and industry on 
Oct Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct | ! 
Mining: ** | 
Coal: ‘ a 
Anthracite.......... Cn ae ee eee 91.7 | 927) 929) O11) 926/ 91.4) O19) 926/ 91.6) 91.1) 91.5) O12) oo! , as 
| ATA SIE CREM ...| 108.8 | 109.7 | 109.7 | 101.8 | 109.6 | 1089] 79.7 | 108.0 | 106.8 | 108.7 | 108.3 107.4 106.8 | “ 
i tinciindibtmnnndiithibidiiiliinsnbiiitie ena | 99.3) 0.9) 96.5) 99.1] 1002) 87) 09:0) 7) 97.4) 96.9) 97.0) 96.5) oss 7 
Tl chdedishabchcttnonthiittinbsiabitimecdllll 155, 4 158.2 | 159.6 | 150.5 | 160.6 | 155.0 | 153.7 | 149.4 | 146.8 | 146.5 | 148.0 | 151.3 | 153.3 r 
Cop ee atid ciialitcliaaitpens, aja 107.9 | 107.7 | 106.0 | 106.6 | 106.9 | 106.0 | 107.2 | 107.9 | 108.2 | 107.5 | 106.6 | 104.4 103.1 | 1 
I SIO, nccitnnendintititiiniineeinanabdiiils 99.8) 79.8) 74.0) 922] 90.7) 100.6} 100.4 | 1002/ 99.9) 06.2) 958/ 048) g1¢ lu 
Gold and silver..................... paisalia 30.9 31.4) 31.1) 322) 31.9) 81.3] 325] 33.3) 33.4] 33.1] 325) 31.3) a9! 3 
LTTE I RE I 188.6 | 188.9 | 190.0 | 191.3 | 188.6 | 182.9 | 182.8 | 180.1 | 187.0 | 183.0 | 187.2 | 185.7 | 181.6 
Quarrying and nonmetallic. .................. 126.5 | 128.3 | 128.2 | 127.3 | 126.8 | 124.2 | 122.6 | 118.2 | 113.7 | 116.7 | 122.6 | 126.2 | 127.6 1} 
Crude petrcleum and natural gas production ¢ | 113.5 | 116.4 | 119.8 | 119.4 | 116.7 | 112.5 | 111.2 | 111.1 | 121.1 | 110.8} 110.4] 110.5 / 1111) | 
Trengperteticn and public utilities: 
Claas I steam i tediin dt atatitmedbaliil 136.2 | 136.7 | 137.3 | 137.9 | 136.9 | 133.8 | 127.3 | 133.3 | 132.7 | 133.4 | 134.8 | 135.7 | 127.4 
Street railways and busses*.... 126.9 | 127.9 | 128.1 | 127.2 | 128.3 | 128.5 | 128.3 | 128.7 | 128.6 | 120.2 | 128.6 | 128.7 | Im 8 
i tutti enti emcudebtiantiiiandnaidl 201.9 | 202.3 | 203.7 | 202.8 | 100.4 | 108.4 | 108.3 | 197.4 | 196.2 | 195.0 | 195.0 | 193.3 | 191.6 
Telegraph '...........-----.------0--0---------| 91.6] 923] 933] 965.7] 96.0/ 963} 97.9) 982] 97.8) 97.2] 97.6) 97.2) -981 
Electric RR RR ea a iia 116.2 | 116.2 | 117.1 | 118.8] 114.1 | 112.3 | 111.7 j 110.9 | 110.3 | 100.8 | 110.3 | 109.7 | 100.4 
~ 
, ES eae as ee ae nite 118.1 | 117.1 | 117.0 | 116.2 | 115.3 | 114.5 | 114.8 | 115.3 | 116.1 | 116.3 | 117.1 | 116.5 | 115.5 
Retall . . ... 220.2222 e nnn nn neeeeneene-e----e---| 116.0 | 113.4 | 11.2 | 112.0] 113.6 | 113.1 | 112.8 | 113.8 | 111.8 | 114.4 | 180.2 | 119.8 | 115.8 
WUOE wopoeseceeeeggococedénccotetecocech cos) Ee 1 Ee | Eee. Ee bee ft ee TE ke EL ee Eee OL Bee Lees | ke 
General merchandise. .................... 135.3 | 127.2 | 120.8 | 121.3 | 124.8 | 123.7 | 123.4 | 1245 | 122.9 | 120.4 175.5 | 143.6 | 131.5 
par eet I a TN eT Pa ..| 119.4 | 113.9 | 105.1 | 108.0 | 115.4 | 115.2 | 114.6 | 116.8 | 1082 | 111.5 | 136.7 | 124.0 119.4) jp Ry - 
Furniture and housefurnishings........__. 92.2; 91.6; 9.1]; 90.5) 91.2; 91.9; 91.6] 91.9] 91.0) 93.6] 97.4) 92.4) 80.5) gig - 
Automotive... ........ ee citttiamainddl 110.0 | 110.1 | 111.1 | 109.8 | 108.4 | 107.0 | 107.1 | 105.8 | 105.7 | 106.5 | 108.9 | 107.6 | 105.6 
eaves Lamber aad building materials... _.. -..--} 127.8 | 128.0 | 129.6 | 128.2 | 126.3 | 123.7 | 121.9 | 119.4 | 1188 | 122.5 | 126.1 | 126.4 | 126.9 
vice: 
Hotels (year-round). ................- ee ae 116.2 | 115.7 | 114.6 | 116.2 | 197.6 | 117.0 | 116.9 | 116.4 | 116.8 | 117.2 | 118.1 | 117.1 | 117.7 
CK LALLA A APT 116.7 | 118.4 | 119.0 | 122.1 | 121.5 | 119.0 | 118.3 | 117.7 | 117.6 | 120.1 | 120.9 | 121.3 | 123.1 
Cleaning and dyeing *........................ 153.9 | 152.5 | 154.3 | 159.2 | 162.9 | 160.6 | 150.0 | 154.8 | 149.3 | 152.8 | 156.5 | 150.4 | 164.4 
1 Bee footnote 1, table A-8. 5 See footnote 5, table A-%. 
4 Bee footnote 2, le A-8. * See footnote 6, table A-8. 
* Bee footnote 3, table A-8. ? See footnote 7, table A-8. 
4 See footnote 4, table A-8. * Data include all nonsupervisory employees and working supervisors 


TABLE A-10: Indexes of Weekly Pay Rolls in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries ! 


[1939 average = 100] 



























































1948 1947 
Industry group and industry 
Oct. Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. 
Mining: *! 
Coal: 
PT iamsanuuntenmadeduanitteeettl 260.4 | 247.3 | 260.3 | 193.3 | 246.0 | 246.2 | 105.4 | 255.9 | 232.8 | 242.4 | 230.4 | 224.4 | 252.7 
LEE ERA AMES EES 356.2 | 352.9 | 365.8 | 203.0 | 344.2 | 344.3 | 167.4 | 342.0 | 320.0 | 350.5 | 345.8 | 327.4 | 327.5 
Sulbeipaitetbatnasedntibubtinbnemeimebnencte 224.9 | 211.2 | 210.4 |.202 2 | 208.2 | 206.1 | 201.7 | 201.3 | 201.7 | 198.9 | 198.8 | 194.8 | 192.7 
Irom. ..... . schoineatl _...| 371.6 | 361.0 | 355.8 |°331.5 | 345.0 | 336.3 | 319.7 | 313.8 | 310.3 | 302.7 | 301.1 | 310.2 | 315.5 | 
EEE ROR ae 255.6 | 247.6 | 254.8 | 242.4 | 232.9 | 232.6 | 282.6 | 234.8 | 241.7 | 238.0 | 236.5 | 224.7 | 222.9 | 
i  acpedenmnsandenggnathpamntl 252.7 | 190.2 | 189.1 | 193.2] 238.1 | 238.9 | 235.8 | 232.8 | 235.0 | 228.1 | 231.6 | 220.6 | 200.7 
LET ETE II LG 66.4) 64.1) 561) 57.1) 54.2) 54.6) 55.2] 567) 584) 564] 565) 627) 517) 
Miscellaneous... .......................-.-| 405.0 | 406.7 | 387.5 | 383.0 | 360.7 | 352.5 | 348.1 | 340.2 | 347.4 | 348.4 | 340.2 | 346.7 | 338.1 | 5 
Quarrying and nonmetallic.................... 345.2 | 342.4 | 348.5 | 320.7 |°329.1 | 312.5 | 205.4 | 272.7 | 262.0 | 272.8 | 205.3 | 305.7 | 319.2 I 
rude petroleum and natural gas production ¢_| 230.7 | 235.6 | 253.0 | 240.8 | 227.1 | 223.4 | 213.4 | 208.3 | 219.9 | 215.5 | 208.2 | 211.0 / 19.9) | 
Transportation and public utilities: 
Class I steam railroads... ret EO wae (5) (5) () () (®) (5) (5) (*) () (%) (°) © | & 
Street railways and busses*..... ss ititi‘(;«is~CS:S 242.0 | 237.7 | 240.7 | 282.2 | 281.2 | 228.1 | 227.1 | 332.6 | 234.7 | 230.1 | 226.7 | 223.6 223.2 — 
Tt rncceebindecenonsedannnnahtchwedsns 338. 2 | 335.4 | 331.7 | 336.1 | 327.1 | 326.1 | 317.7 | 314.7 | 316.3 | 315.8 | 313.0 | 321.5 | 3142) 1M 
PEEIITED 9n5s0<caccncoceccenceceseceouesseces 217.4 | 220.4 | 225.5 | 233.2 | 228.5 | 231.1 | 224.8 | 213.0 | 2126 | 200.5 | 207.8 | 206.8 | 208.1) 18 
cadet ne power..............-.....-..| 204.5 | 204.3 | 204.9 | 202.8 | 196.4 | 192.1 | 188.6 | 184.4 | 188.2 | 187.9 | 186.7 | 187.6 | 1825) iW 
e: 
St NC a Ta 222.3 | 220.8 | 220.6 | 215.3 | 211.8 | 211.8 | 211.0 | 210.8 | 214.9 | 219.7 | 213.9 | 213.6 | 206.9) 17 
Be 223.5 | 219.4 | 2181 | 218.6 | 218.3 | 213.8 | 211.1 | 210.4 | 208.4 | 200.4 | 237.6 | 216.5 | 207.1) im 
| NA ST SE 2S 227.4 | 226.0 | 229.0 | 232.9 | 231.9 | 227.0 | 225.5 | 226.1 | 221.5 | 210.4 | 221.5 | 220.0 | 213.8) 1% 
General merchandise... _..................| 262.7 | 238.3 | 231.8 | 233.6 | 236.5 | 220.2 | 225.8 | 225.5 | 221.4 | 233.0 | 314.0 | 251.1 | 225.2) ih 
Apparel... nen nw nnnn----e-| 222.2 | 210.8 | 195.5 | 202.1 | 214.3 | 211.8 | 200.2 | 208.8 | 194.3 | 198.8 | 248.8 | 222.7 | 2195) 
Furniture and housefurnishings......._.._. 184.3 179.9 | 178.5 | 176.7 | 179.6 | 180.3 | 178.6 | 178.7 | 177.8 | 174.5 | 192.9 | 177.3 | 167.6, ® 
Automotive. ...__........................-| 215.6 | 217.0 | 219.6 | 213.4 | 200.6 | 205.3 | 204.7 | 197.5 | 196.8 | 193.9 | 204.2) 1986/1905) & 
servi Lumber and building materials.........__. 261.3 | 258.3 | 264.6 | 257.3 | 252.8 | 242.6 | 234.9 | 228.6 | 227.6 | 228.0 | 238.1 | 233.5 | 238.8 | 1% 
ervice: . 
of, eee __.| 298.7 | 295.3 | 283.7 | 234.4 | 236.3 | 234.6 | 283.4 | 220.0) 233.2 | 230.4) 233.2 / 228.6) 226.9) 1% 
NUE SET cn interdb bnenteccungnacoccses | 227.6 | 232.9 | 228.1 | 240.6 | 238.3 | 2322 | 231.5 | 227.5 | 225.4 | 232.9 | 233.6 | MAS | 23, 1 
Cleaning and dyeing *. thasiiahiiowenas -| 299.9 | 296.8 | 287.2 | 308.0 324.8 | 312.4 | 308.0 | 201.2 | 271.9 | 2868.6 | 202.8 | 293.7 | 303.5 IS 
' Bee footnote 1, table A-8. * See footnote 6, table A-8. 
* Bee footnote 2. table A-8. ? See footnote 7, table A-8. 
* See footuote 3, table A-8. * See footnote 8, table A-9. ; 
* Bee footnote 4, table A-8. * Money payments a a — pe value of board, room, uniforms, © 
‘Not available. tips, not Included. *Revised. 
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TABLE A-11: Federal Civilian Employment by Branch and Agency Group ' 


















































Executive * 
Government 
rand month All branches Legislative Judicial 
Teor 8 Total Defense Post Office All other corporations * 
agencies ¢ Department ! agencies 
Total (including areas outside continental United States) 
a-sntniin 968, 596 935, 493 207, 979 319, 474 408, 040 5, 378 2, 260 25, 470 
_sacoencseeeseasee 3, 183, 235 3, 138, 838 2, 304, 752 364, 002 469, 994 6, 171 2) 636 35, 590 
October . ..-------- 2, 002, 385 1, 962, 042 901, 197 425, 005 635, 840 7,118 3, 430 20, 795 
November.......-- 2, 006, 412 1, 966, 339 905, 251 429, 789 631, 299 7, 068 3, 453 29, 552 
Decem stitabeos 2, 229, 164 2, 189, 436 894, 855 667, 912 626, 669 7, 046 3, 450 20, 232 
January --.-.------ 1, 985, 792 1, 046, 076 890, 719 432, 920 622, 437 7, 046 3, 461 20, 200 
February..--..---- 1, 992, 166 1, 952, 537 895, 850 432, 700 623, 987 7,101 3, 470 29, 058 
Mareh........----- 2, 004, 136 1, 964, 337 897, 917 439, 521 626, 899 7,217 3, 462 29, 120 
ABE. .ccscensesooe 2, 020, 629 1, 981, 002 903, 814 449, 627, 924 7, 186 3, 461 28, 9RO 
ME .ccccasnecgoce 2, 038, 851 1, 999, 238 909, 885 455, 711 633, 642 7, 257 3, 468 28, 888 
2, 053, 854 2, 014, 457 916, 864 458, 248 639, 345 7, 308 3, 459 28, 630 
[a 2, 083, 942 2, 044, 356 919, 784 471, 202 653, 370 7, 305 3, 477 28, 804 
ReER. .ccgeueqess 2, 004, 608 2, 055, 418 924, 555 476, 429 654, 434 7, 341 3, 495 28, 354 
Septem ber........- 2, 108, 253 2, 068, 710 933, 237 481, 615 653, 858 7, 377 3, 485 28, 681 
GREET. cc0stiiinscne 2, 102, 850 2, 063, 766 932, 104 485, 077 646, 585 7, 355 3, 500 28, 229 
Continental United States 

a are 926, 659 897, 602 179, 381 318, 802 399, 419 5, 373 2, 180 21, 504 
Se ee ee 2, 913, 534 2, 875, 928 2, 057, 696 363, 297 454, 935 6, 171 2, 546 28, 889 
SS ae 1, 764, 384 1, 731, 411 699, 815 423, 473 608, 123 7,118 3, 358 22, 497 
November........- 1, 771, 360 1, 738, 587 706, 418 428, 252 603, 917 7, 068 3, 381 22, 324 
December........- 2, 005, 563 1, 973, 066 708, 665, 662 599, 305 7, 046 3, 377 22, 074 
ae 1, 763, 299 1, 730, 875 704, 251 431, 393 595, 231 7, 046 3, 388 21, 990 
February-.........- 1, 766, 134 1, 733, 702 705, 792 431, 218 596, 692 7, 101 3, 396 21, 035 
EI 1, 778, 502 1, 745, 873 708, 934 437, 946 598, 993 7,217 3, 388 22, 024 
= 1, 791, 678 1, 750, 098 710, 991 447, 682 600, 425 7, 186 8, 387 22, 007 
Bb decdsquwcesce 1, 808, 661 1, 776, 142 717, 072 454, 126 604, 944 7, 257 3, 304 21, 868 
DT ncieeboseon 1, 823, 900 1, 791, 498 724, 683 456, 637 610, 178 7, 308 3, 388 21, 706 
SE Pees 1, 857, 830 1, 825, 196 732, 217 469, 609 623, 370 7, 305 3, 406 21, 923 
i. secgumagooa 1, 875, 130 1, 842, 454 742, 925 474, 806 624, 723 7, 341 3, 424 21, 911 
September_........ 1, 893, 218 1, 860, 620 756, 512 79, 984 624, 124 7, 377 3, 409 21, 812 
October. ........ 1, 895, 534 | 1, 862, 97 762, 701 483, 371 616, 901 7, 355 3. 426 21, 780 

















iEmployment represents an average for the year or is as of the first of the 
onth. Data for the legislative and judicial branches and for all Govern- 
t corporations except the Panama R. R. Co. are reported directly to the 
wreau of Labor Statistics. Data for the executive branch and for the Pana- 
s R. R. Co. are reported through the Civil Service Commission but differ 
m those published by the Civil Service Commission in the following 
wpects: (1) Exclude seamen and trainees who are hired and paid by private 










ct. amship companies having contracts with the Maritime Commission, 
bees duded by Civil Service Commission starting January 1947; (2) exclude 
pbstitute rural mail carriers, included by the Civil Service Commission since 
ptember 1945; (3) include in December the additional postal employment 
ssitated by the Christmas season, excluded from published Civil Service 
7) 14 mmission figures starting 1942; (4) include an upward adjustment to Post 
5) fice Department employment prior to December 1943 to convert temporary 
7 | 1 tstitute employees from a full-time equivalent to a name-count basis, 
5) W8 latter being the basis on which data for subsequent months have been 
LO} 4 ported; (5) the Panama R. R. Co. is shown under Government corpora- 
.7| 2 ns here, but is included under the executive branch by the Civil Service 
7] & ommission; (6) ep eee 9 published by the Civil Service Commission 
1 — “— last day of the month is presented here as of the first day of the next 
. 2 I ontn. 
9) 1% Data for Central Intelligence Agency are excluded starting August 1947. 
‘From 1939 through June 1943, employment was reported for all areas 
y onthly and employment within continental United States was secured by 
2] 18 ducting the number of persons outside the continental area, which was 
2; 
1; @ 
5; 
' la 
9| 2 
1; i& 
8; 12 
2) 
5| 
6; & 
s| M 
8/| 12 
7 1s 
8 1s 


rms, & 





estimated from actual reports as of January 1939 and 1940 and of July 1941 
and 1943, From July 1943, through December 1946, employment within 
continental] United States was reported monthly and the number of persons 
outside the country (estimated from quarterly reports) was added to secure 
employment in al) areas. Beginning January 1947, employment is reported 
monthly both inside and outside continenta!] United States. 

4 Data for current months cover the following corporations: Federal Reserve 
banks, mixed ownership banks of the Farm Credit Administration, and 
the Panama R. R. Co. Data for earlier years include at various times the 
following additional corporations: Inland Waterways Corporation, Spruce 
Production Corporation, and certain employees of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation and of the Office of the Comptroller of the Currency, 
Treasury Department. Corporations not included in this column are under 
the executive branch. 

‘Covers the National Military Establishment, Maritime Commission 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, The Panama Canal, and 
until] their abolition or amalgamation with a peacetime agency, the agencies 
created specifically to meet war and reconversion emergencies 

§ For ways in which data differ from published figures of the Civil Service 
Commission, see footnote 1. Employment figures include fourth-class post- 
masters in al] months. Prior to July 1045, clerks at third-class post oillices 
were hired on a contract basis and therefore, because of being private em- 
ployees, are excluded here. They are included beginning July 145, bow- 
ever, when they were placed on the regular Federal! pay roll by congressional 
action. 
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TABLE A-12: Federal Civilian Pay Rolls by Branch and Agency Group ' 











{In thousands] 
Executive! 
Year and month All branches Legislative Judicia] Governm, 
| Total Defense Post Office All other COrporatiog 
agencies ‘ Department * agencies 











Total (including areas outside continenta] United States) 


































































SS $1, 757, 202 | $1, 602, 824 $357, 628 $586, 347 $748, 849 $14, 767 $6, 691 « 
Sb. ccuanescoes ahnbeens 8, 301, 111 | 8, 206, 411 6, 178, 387 864, 047 1, 163, 077 18, 127 9, 274 is 
1047: October........ os 481, 401 471, 988 203, 892 99, 713 168, 333 2, 457 1, 334 s 
November. ........ 451, 502 442, 171 192, 111 08, 666 151, 304 2, 457 1, 192 5 —— 
December.......... 531, 452 521, 924 214, 051 143, 537 164, 336 2, 462 1, 336 -_ 
1948; January............ 483, 071 473, 466 211, 495 100, 395 161, 576 2, 442 1, 346 ' ona 
February .......... 445, 134 435, 804 191, 372 98, 054 146, 468 2, 414 1, 199 ? ee 
Dh «adinantinlines 408, 325 488, 676 218, 706 102, 124 167, 846 2, 499 1, 343 . Decel 
EEE 477,620 468, 100 204, 606 100, 894 162, 600 2, 482 1, 322 5 Janu 
N26 474, 725 465, 356 205, 912 100, 925 158, 519 2, 469 1, 207 £ rebn 
 osondbilh a 505, 345 495, 792 225, 440 102, 653 167, 699 2, 536 1, 279 f Mare 
neste dliianns 528, 437 518, 639 223, 968 121, 677 172, 904 2, 600 1, 301 5 4 pril 
i i a 546, 551 536, 653 230, 147 122, 320 184, 186 2, 605 1, 390 r May 
September......... 542, 507 542, 658 235, 730 121, 908 185, 020 2, 604 1, 453 : lene. 
October........... 533, 069 523, 190 225, 165 121, 762 176, 263 2, 656 1, 454 ‘ Taly. 
= Augu 
Continental United States Bepte 
|, RS Ce $7, 628, 017 $7, 540, 825 $5, 553, 166 $862, 271 $1, 125, 388 $18, 127 $8, 878 
1947: October........... 443, 408 434, 545 173, 717 99, 356 161, 472 2, 457 1, 297 
November. ........ 414, 020 405, 485 162, 219 98, 313 144, 953 2, 457 1, 154 
December.......... 491, 727 482, 884 182, 109 143, 057 157, 718 2, 462 1, 301 
1946: JOURS ..cc<<<<<<e- 443, 259 434, 366 179, 395 100, 052 154, 919 2, 442 1, 309 
February .........-. 408, 614 300, 975 161, 996 97, 703 140, 276 2, 414 1, 165 
March....... | ae 456, 878 447, 901 185, 284 101, 765 160, 852 2, 499 1, 305 
ie a es 439, 601 430, 845 174, 409 100, 543 155, 893 2, 482 1, 287 
434. 657 426,011 174, 209 100, 570 151, 232 2, 469 1, 174 
RRR ea 461, 406 452, 529 180, 974 102, 306 160, 249 2, 536 1, 242 
ERE SS Ss 487, 057 478, 016 191, 686 121, 263 165, 067 2, 600 1, 263 
DERE. «beaveseces 504, 040 494, 839 197, 058 121, 906 75, 87 2, 695 1, 351 
September......... 509, 588 500, 391 202, 274 121, 479 176, 638 2, 694 1,414 
tA 493, 461 484, 217 194, 562 121, 332 168, 323 2, 656 1, 413 
! Data are from a series revised June 1947 to adjust rolls, which from ment) by the average pay per person in March 1944, as revealed ins su Sept 
July 1945 until December 1946 were reported me pey pe ending during the as of that date, adjusted for the salary increases given in July 1945 and Ja 
month, to cover the entire calendar month. ata for the executive branch 1946. eess ecember 1946 pay rolls for areas outside the country 
and for the Panama R. R. Co. are reported through the Civil Service Com- reported monthly by most agencies. 
mission. Data for the legislative and judicial branches and for all Govern- See footnote 3, table A-11. 
ment corporations except the Panama RK. R. Co. are reported directly to 4 See footnote 4, table A-11. 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data for Central Intelligence Agency are 5 Beginning July 1 pay is included of clerks at third-class post off 
excluded starting July 1947. who previously were h on 8 contract basis and therefore were pri 
1 From 1939 +. s May 1943, pay rolls were reported for all areas monthly. employees and of fourth-class postmasters who previously were recompen ts: 
Beginning June 1943, some agen reported pey rolls for all areas and some 7 retention of a part of the receipts. Both these groups ; 
reported pay rolls for the continental area only. ry rolls for areas outside Pp on a salary basis in July 1945 by co jonal action. 2 Ci 
continental United States from June 1943 through November 1946 (except * Data are shown for 1944, instead of 1943 as in the other Federal tab 0 


for the National Military Establishment for which these data were reported pay rolls for employment in areas outside continental United Stat 
monthly during most of this period) were secured by multiplying employ- are not available prior to June 1943. 
ment in these areas (see footnote 2, table A-11, for derivation of the employ- 
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4g A-18: Civilian Government Employment and Pay Rolls in Washington, D. C., by Branch and 






































































































Agency Group! 
Federal 
i a Total pe ew d ad Executive 
‘ear mon 0 , - 
’ government | Government 
Total Post Office Legislative Judicial 
Defense All other 
All agencies De 
agencies ! ment? agencies 
$a Employment 
0, 
\ aa eee 143, 548 13, 978 129, 570 123, 773 18, 761 5, 090 99, 913 5, 373 424 
6 | npatsbaiboocceseginammens 300, 914 14, 874 ‘ 278, 363 144, 319 8, 273 125, 771 6, 171 506 
: a 
» OateRER. cccccccccccescocccece 221, 236 18, 303 202, 933 195, 239 64, 505 7, 284 123, 450 7,118 576 
§ Re hidcccundaswaccece 221, 481 18, 381 203, 100 195, 448 64, 548 7, 281 123, 619 7, 068 54 
& Ne 224, 375 18, 418 205, 957 198, 331 64, 715 10, 156 123, 460 7, 046 580 
r 
§ EEG weccccccccocccsccccce 221, 704 18, 448 203, 346 195, 714 65, 065 7, 258 123, 391 7, 046 586 
§ DE initignsceréttiniennes 224, 517 18, 625 205, 892 198, 201 65, 543 7, 235 125, 423 7, 101 590 
&  dtiettncevendiiiindeanas 226, 256 18, 668 207, 588 199, 784 66, 050 7, 412 126, 322 7,217 587 
8 April... ....---------------- oe 227, 629 18, 628 209, 001 201, 227 66, 635 7, 396 127, 196 7, 186 588 
§ Di itiinnesSsccccccsscccocsce 228, 864 18, 669 210, 195 202, 350 67,212 7, 380 127, 758 7, 257 5RS 
5 ES 229, 526 18, 848 210, 678 202, 782 67, 592 7, 387 127, 803 7, 308 588 
‘ Bi amsewsnncwcecccccecccocs 233, 308 19, 204 214, 014 206, 110 69, 056 7, 499 129, 555 7, 305 599 
. MEE enneccencecocecessoce 234, 252 18, 881 215, 371 207, 438 70, 217 7, 486 129, 735 7, 341 592 
ET 234, 684 18, 474 216, 210 208, 245 70, 783 7, 551 129, 911 7, 377 588 
ee 232, 580 18, 600 213, 980 208, 036 70, 685 7, 589 129, 762 7, 355 580 
Pay rolls (in thousands) 
En $305, 741 $25, 226 $280, 515 $264, 541 $37, 825 $12, 524 $214, 192 $14, 765 $1, 209 
TT 737, 792 32, 884 704, 908 685, 510 352, 007 20, 070 313, 433 17, 785 1, 613 
tn cildtitemdeansemndie 64, 467 4, 496 59, 971 57, 208 16, 806 2,744 37, 748 2, 457 216 
AT 59, 400 4, 223 55, 177 52, 525 16, 110 2, 606 33, 809 2, 457 195 
Sa 64, 111 4, 570 58, 541 56, 861 17, 235 3, 135 36, 491 2, 462 218 
EE 63, 295 4, 499 58, 56, 141 16, 656 2, 776 36, 7 2, 442 213 
a 57, 991 4, 281 53, 710 51, 099 15, 910 2, 165 33, 024 2, 414 197 
PS: 65, 336 4, 518 60, 818 58, 104 17, 900 2, 340 37, 864 2, 409 215 
eel chamaperenssemnendipnieeet 62, 987 4, 495 58, 492 55, 799 16, 324 2, 277 37, 198 2, 482 211 
ES Soe 63, 492 4,422 59, 070 56, 400 18,045 2, 234 36, 121 2, 469 201 
SS ae See 66, 658 4, 561 62, 097 59, 350 19, 250 2, 300 37, 800 2, 536 211 
tS. 2 67, 208 3, 461 63, 747 60, 931 *20, 235 2, 651 38, 045 2, 600 216 
De denndininegmemannintl 71, 359 3, 480 67, 879 64, 956 21,114 2, 695 41, 147 2, 695 228 
ES 73, 633 4, 606 69, 027 66, 104 21, 987 2, 722 41, 395 2, 604 229 
|S 6 RE 70, 891 4, 452 66, 439 63, 555 21, 028 2, 765 39, 762 2, 656 228 
‘Data for the legislative and judicial branches and District of Columbia politan area. Data for Central Intell ce Agency are excluded starting 
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frst day of the next month. 
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been reported; (3) exclude 
$i a year or fh 4 included by 
through November 1943; (4) employment 
as of the last day of the mon 


wets: (1) Include in December the tempo 
ot necessitated by the Christmas season, excluded from published Civil 
e Comm 5 include an upward 

Office Department employment prior to Decem 
D0 substitute Tt from a full-time equivalent to a name- 
nt basis, the latter being basis on which data for subsequent months 
ns working without compensation or 
the Civil Service Commission from 

—_— by the Civil 
is presented here as of 


1942, data for the executive branch cover, in additio,: to 
istrict of Columbia, the adjacent sections of Maryland 
i Virginia which are defined by the Bureau of the Census as in the metro- 


1942; (2 


rted to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data for the 
mative branch are reported through the Civil Service Commission but 
from those published by the Civil Service Commission in the following 


additional postal employ- 


adjustment 
ber 1943 to convert 


August 1947 for employment and J 
the National Military 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 


3 Covers 


“Bstab 


7 for pay rolls. 
lishment, Maritime Commission 
The Panama Canal, and 


until their abolition or amalgamation with a peacetime agency, the agencies 


to meet war and reconversion emergencies 


crea een 
4 For ways in which data differ from published figures of the Civil Service 


Commission, see footnote 1. 


‘Yearly figures represent averages. Monthly figures represent (1) the 
number of regular employees in pay status on the first day of the month plus 
d during the p ing 
month for the executive branch, (2) the number of employees on the pay roll 


with pay during the poy, eas ending just before the first of the month 


the number of intermittent employees who were 


for the legislative and 


ranches, and (3) the number of employees on 


the pay roll with A ond during the pay period ending on or just before the last 
e 


of the month for 
* Revised. 


District of Columbia Government. 
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TABLE A-14: Personnel and Pay in Military Branch of Federal Government ! 
[In thousands] 
Personnel (average for year or as of first of month) * Type of pay 
Year and month a P - ue y 
rmy an arine Coast ustering-| Family al- 
Total Air Forces*| N®vY | ‘Corpse | Guard | Tote! | Pay rolls’) ‘cut pay! | lowances | “st! 
SSS ee 345 192 1% 19 10 $331, 523 ES Se a 
RRR es 8, 044 6,733 1,744 311 156 | 11,181,079 | 10, 148, 745 |............ $1, 032, 334 |. 
1047: October...............-. 1, 543 041 491 92 19 355, 961 271, 040 9, 954 25, 145 | 
November............ 1, 490 920 459 92 19 309, 705 252, 112 9, 117 23, 127 | 
ln ARETE 1, 463 911 445 87 20 300, 257 246, 532 13, 293 23, 827 | 
ee ees 1,422 8OH 421 KB 20 300, 241 250, 953 13, 465 23, 454 | 
February 1, 419 905 414 80 20 281, 423 240, 493 11, 838 23. 566 
= iil telat sixes 1, 422 909 413 KO) 20 285, 011 242, 13, 050 24, 907 
ES EE Se 1,417 906 412 79 20 285, 210 247, 452 9, 751 25, 414 t 
TS CET 1, 419 916 403 80 20| 278, 242, 292 9, 057 25, 736 
SES 8 1, 439 930 407 82 20 277, 368 243, 239 5, 756 26, 478 | Y 
NRE ES. 1, 463 940 420 84 20 276, 590 246, 422 2, 516 26, 353 | ’ 
EE Seen onadnadedl 1, 514 979 430 86 21 278, 234 244, 547 3, 955 27, 756 | . 
September................ 1, 548 1,010 432 86, 21 292, 040 251, 398 . 9, 202 28.115 | ; 
NE RRR A 1, 584 1, 042 438 84 21 204, 813 259, 175 5, 787 28, 253 | 
J 



































1 Except for Army personnel for 1939 which is from the Annua! Report of 
the Secretary of War, all data are from reports submitted to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics by the various military branches. Because of rounding, 
totals will not necessarily add to the sum of the items shown. 

+ Includes personnel on active duty, the missing, those in the hands of the 
enemy, and those on terminal leave through October i, 1947, when lump-sum 
term inai-leave peyteents at time of discharge were started. 

* Prior to March 1944, data include persons on induction furlough. Prior 
to June 1942 and after April 1945, Philippine Scouts are included. 

* Pay rolls are for personnel on active duty; they include payment of per- 
sonnel while on terminal leave through September 1947. or officers this 
applies to all prior pores and for enlisted personnel back to October 1, 1946, 
only. Beginning October 1, 1947, they include lump-sum terminal-leave 
peyments made at time of discharge. Coast Guard pay rolls for all periods 
and Army pay ros through April 1947 represent actual expenditures. Other 

7 


B: Labor Turn-Over 


TABLE B-1: Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Manufacturing Industrig 
oy Class of Turn-Over ! 


data represent estimated obligations based on an average Monthly perm, 
count. Pay rolls for the Navy and Coast Guard include cash paymeny 
clothing-allowance balances in January, April, July, and October. 

* Represents actual expenditures. 

* Represents Government's contribution. The men’s share is inctuds 
the pay rolls. 

1 Leave payments were authorized by Public Law 704 of the 79th Cone 
and were continued by Public Law 254 of the 80th Congress to enlistag 
sonnel discharged prior to September 1, 1946, for accrued and unused s 
and to officers and enlisted personne] then on active duty for leave ace 
in excess of 60 days. Value of bonds (representing face value, to whie 
terest is added when bonds are cashed) and cash payments are incy 
Lump-sum payments for terminal leave, which were authorized by Pyy 
Law 350 of the 80th Congress, and which were started in October ig. 
excluded here and included under pay rolls. 
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1 Month-to-month changes in total employment tn manufacturing indus- 
tries as indicated by labor turn-over rates are vot precisely comparable to 
those shown by the Bureau's employment and pay-roll reports, as the former 
are based on data for the entire month, while the latter, for the most part, 
refer to a i-week period ending nearest the 15th of the month. The 
turnover sample is not so extensive as that of the employment and pay-roll 
survey— proportionately fewer smal! plants are included printing and pub- 
lishing, and certain seasonal industries such as canning and preserving, are 


notcovered. Plants on strike are also excluded. See Note, table B-2 
2 Prelim 


’ Prior to 1943, rates relate to wage earners only. 
‘ Prior to September 1940, miscellaneous separations were included 


quits. 
af temporary, indeterminate (of more than 7 days’ durs® 
and permanent lay-offs. 
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»E B-2: Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Selected Groups and Industries' 





Industry 





Total accession 


Lay-off 


Miscellaneous, 
including 


military 








MANUFACTURING 


ple 0008. . ----------------------2--------------- 
jurable gOOdS . - .--------------------------------- 


Durable goods 


and steel and their products---...............-.. 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills _-___- 
Gray-iron castingS--.-...-----.------------------- 
Malleable-iron castings..........-.....-..-.-.----- 
j castingS - . .---.------------------------------ 
at i odncnanenebeadoancahete 
Tin cans and other tinware..............-.....-.- 
Wire products. . .......................---...---.- 
Cutlery and edge tools........................... 
Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, files, and 
SAWS) . - --2----------0---- +2 +--+ ooo --- eee 


Hardware.....--------------~---~---------------..--- 
stoves, ol! burners, and heating equipment... -___- 


steam and hot-water heating apparatus and 
Sh cndiineidousinhemonsmhingeeiodbone 
Stamped and enameled ware and galvanizing____. 
Fabricated structural-metal products. -.........__- 
Rolts, nuts, washers, and rivets................_.. 
Forgings, iron and steel.......................... 


EEE 
Electrical equipment for industrial use...........- 


Communication equipment, except radios__-_..__- 


ee 
ES 
Agricultural machinery and tractors. ............. 
i iintncamiatdbnendorcoccossienn 
i cae i eeedmnmma 
gay and equipment, not 
neck deme ahonesaceoreos 
General industrial machinery, except pumps----.- 
Pumps and pumping equipment._...............- 


nsportation equipment, except automobiles__..._.. 
EES EE EE 
Aircraft parts, including engines. ................- 
| EE I EE 


Motor vehicles, bodies, and trailers............... 


Motor-vehicle parts and accessories. .............. 


bierrous metals and their products...............-- 
Primary smelting and refining, except aluminum 


SEC a a 


Rolling and drawing of copper and copper alloys... 


en  nccecopepebe 
Nonferrous-metal foundries, except aluminum 


a eaeenenensiona 
nber and timber basic products. ...............--- 


Sawmills........- 8 2 ee a 


niture and finished lumber products. -............- 
Furniture, including mattresses and bedsprings-_-- 


ane. - .oass i idicicasscczecdscescences 
an lai eer iatieeencitinaiitlnl 
Cement... A Te 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta. ....................... 


Pottery and related products...................... 


footnotes at end of table. 
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1 l 
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TABLE B-2: Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Selected Groups 
Industries '—Continued F 











































































Separation 
Total accession poe 
SCellangy 
Industry ‘Total Quit Discharge Lay-off | includip, 
mili itary 
oe | ee 
| 
| Sept. * | Aug. | Sept.) Aug. | Sept. ? | Aug. | Sept.?| Aug. | Sept. ? | Aug. | Sept.2 > ,, 
| 1948 | 1948 | 1048 1948 | 1948 1948 1948 1948 1948 | 1948 | 1948 | 4 é 
= —— = -_ aS i oS : (ae Year 
MANUFAOTU RING—Continued 
Nondurable goods 
Textile-mill products...........-ccccc-ccccecececececee] 40 4.2 4.8 4.6 3.4 3.2 0.3 0.3 1.0 1.0 0.1 
Cotton peadpodstoosessnabecosesnind 4.4 4.7 5.2 5.0 3.9 3.7 .4 .4 .8 8 | 
Silk and vores goods , 4.6 4.5 4.8 4.3 3.5 3.0 .4 3 .& .9 q 
Woolen and worsted, e xcept dyeing and | finishing. 3.0 3.2 5.4 4.7 2.6 2.2 4 ‘a 2 2.0 9 mo Ave 
Hostery, full fashioned . . . See > * 4.6 3.8 3.6 3.5 3.1 3.1 oa .2 2 1 1 1: Jan 
Hosiery, seamless ee 3.3 4.9 6.4 7.3 2.9 3.9 2 “a 3.0 3.1 3 
Ea ere 4.3 3.7 5.4 5.5 3.5 3.6 3 a: 1.6 1.5/ @ ” Sep 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, aeeaeing woolen Oct 
and worsted EES REESE EF <2. 2.1 2.4 3.2 4.0 1.7 1.8 3 4 1.0 1.7 9 No’ 
Des 
Apparel and other finished textile products. -.......... 5.7 6. 2 5.3 5.6 4.4 4.4 3 3 .6 9 (4 
Men's and boys’ suits, coats, and overcoats. .-_... 3.9 4.8 3. 5 3.9 2.6 3.2 1 2 .8 5 (4 d g: Jan 
Men's and boys’ furnishings, work clothing, and Fet 
allied garments ay CD ERs AO 6. 6 7.3 6.2 6. 6 5.8 5.3 oe on m 1.1 (4 4 Ma 
Apr 
Leather and leather products... a 3.9 4.8 5.2 5.3 4.5 4.0 2 .3 4 .9 1 Ma 
Leather — —esidiiieedl 2.3 3.2 3.5 2.9 2.7 2.0 on 2 .6 .6 | Jun 
Boots and shoes 4 etic awwntuina 4.3 5.1 5.5 5.6 4.9 4.4 a 3 on - July 
Aug 
Food and kindred products. ..... peeeccoccesesoosns 6. 6 7.2 7.3 7.3 4.7 4.1 6 .6 1.8 2.4 Sep’ 
Meat products ania pean hecentinnibek 6. 6. 2 7.6 8.8 4.2 4.2 .8 | 2.3 3.7 
Grain-mill products........ eS a 6.4 6.8 7.8 6.1 6.5 4.7 .6 5 yi oF (4 
Tobacco manufactures .................- 5. 6 6.6 4.5 4.5 3.9 3.8 3 ‘a 2 .4 ] 
Paper and allied products 3.8 4.0 4.9 4.0 3.9 3.1 4 fi 5 3 
Paper and pulp ® es et 3. 1 3.3 4.5 3.5 3.5 2.7 | - 6 3 
DS ci cieahidedidindcs Jeclipeduibe 5.8 5 6.0 5.1 4.9 42 6 5 4 3 | 
Chemicals and allied products a 2.3 2.3 3.1 2.5 2.3 1.7 3 3 .4 .4 ] 
Paints, varnishes, and colors.......... 2.9 3.2 4.7 3.5 3.1 2.3 3 3 1.3 = ‘ e: 
Rayon and allied products.........- nos 1.6 1.6 2.3 1.5 1.5 1.1 .2 of .4 2 : Jar 
Industrial chemicals, except explosives. 2.4 2. 5 3.3 2.8 2.5 1.9 3 .4 .4 .4 Set 
7: Se 
Products of petroleum and coal ae Fe 1.3 1.4 2.0 1.3 .4 1.0 1 1 aan 5 2 Oc 
Petroleum refining... ; - : 9 1.1 1.6 1.1 1.2 8 (4) ii 2 is 2 ~ 
e 
a, —- 4.0 3.5 4.2 3.1 3.5 2.4 2 2] .4 3 | ! d 
Rubber tires and inner tubes. ................. 2.1 2.0 3.2 2.1 2.4 1.5 -l of 5 a | : Jar 
Rubber footwear and related products ‘ 6.1 6.7 5.4 4.4 5.0 3.7 2 -2 (4) 3 | 2 Fe 
Miscellaneous rubber industries scowedll 5.6 4.5 5.0 4.4 4.0 3.3 4 4 fi 6 | - 
Miscellaneous industries... . siniiianae ; 4.1 3.6 4.0 2.9 3.0 2.0 a 2 oe 5 io 
NONMANUFACTURING | | na 
Metal mining ahead 6.9) 58] 7.2] 57] 63] 49 4 4 3 2 | Sey 
lron-ore eet See 2.7 3.7 4.3 3.6 | 3.9 3. 1 a - (4) > 
Copper-ore peneneunsedsines 6.9 5.8 7.8 6.0; 7.2 5.4 3 3 | .2 .2| 
Lead. and zino-ore.............-..-- 10. 1 9.4 10.9 8.7 | .8 6.7 3 1.4 | .9 4] 
| | 
Coal mining: | 
Anthracite.... ee ee ee 1.8 8 1.9 1.9 1.5 1.6 (4) (4) 2] 33 1 
Bituminous... a PS ey Ce eet 4.0 3.7 4.0 3.5 3.4 2.9 on fl | sa a | 2 
Public utilities: | 
Telephoneé...... a Te = inal (3) 2.7 (?) 2.6 | (3) 2.2 (3) ia | a 
. _ Se 's's dedbneses ae 8S 1.2 | 1.6 3.0 2.8 | 1.9 1.9 «1 2 | 9 6 | ] 
i | 
; AY 
1 Since January 1943, manufacturing firms reporting labor turn-over infor- Employment information for wage and salary workers is available for = Ja 
roation have been assigned mays | codes on the basis of current products. manufacturing industry groups (table A-3); for individual industries t ” Se 
Most plants tn the employment an i -roll sample, comprising those which data refer to production workers only (table A-5). ; Oe 
were In operation in 1939, are classi according to their major activity at 2 Preliminary figures. Ni 
that time, regardless of any subsequent change in major products. Labor 3 Not available. De 
turn-over data, beginning in January 1943, refer to wage and salary workers. 4 Less than 0.05. 
1 os . . : 8: Ja 
Norse: Explanatory notes outlining briefly the concepts, sources, size of the reporting sample, Fe 
and methodology used in preparing the data presented in tables B—1 and B-2 are contained in r 
the Bureau’s monthly mimeographed release, “‘Labor Turn-Over,”’ which is available upon request. > 
Ju 
At 
Se 
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. farnings and Hours 


TaBLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries ! 






















































































































































































MANUFACTURING 
Iron and steel and their products 
All manufacturing Durable goods Nondurable goods 
Total: Iron and steel a Gray-iron and semi- 
and their products mills. steel castings 
‘yer and month 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg Avg. | Avg. , Avg. 
wily. | S56: | hriy. | wkly.| Ave: | hriy. | wkly.| AS8 | briy. | wkiy.| Av: | hrly. | wkly.| AS®: | hriy. | wkly.| AY®: | inrly. 
eart- | hours | earn: | earn- oni earn- | earn- | Pour, | earn- | earn- te earn- | earn- cake earn- | earn- | } ~ earn- 
ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings | "°''S| ings 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents | Cents 
» Average...--.- $23. 86 37.7 63.3 |$26. 50 38.0 69.8 |$21. 78 37.4 58.2 |$27. 52 37.2 73.9 |$29. 88 35.3 84. 5 |$25. 93 37.1 69.9 
January -..-..-- 26. 64 39.0 68.3 | 30.48 40.7 74.9 | 22.75 37.3 61.0 | 31.07 40, 4 76.9 | 33.60 38.7 86.9 | 30.45 41.2 73.9 
7 September...-| 50. 47 40.4 | 124.9 | 54.06 40.6 | 133.1 | 46.80 40.2 | 116.5 | 56. 21 40.3 | 139.6 | 58.96 39.0 | 151.3 | 56.86 41.7 137. 1 
October...---- 51.05 40.6 | 125.8 | 54.69 40.9 | 183.7 | 47.29 40.2 | 117.5 | 56.61 40.5 | 139.7 | 58. 56 39.0 | 150.2 | 56. 66 41.9 136. 5 
November....| 51.29 40.4 | 126.8 | 54.86 40.7 | 134.6 | 47. 56 40.1 | 118.5 | 56.93 40.5 | 140.4 | 59. 52 39.4 | 151.0 | 55. 51 40.9 135. 9 
Desem ber..... 52. 69 41.2 | 127.8 | 56.48 41.7 | 135.4 | 48.72 40.8 | 119.6 | 58.13 41.2 | 141.2 | 60.01 39.5 | 151.9 | 58.16 42.5 136. 8 
g January-.....-- 52. 07 40.5 | 128.5 | 55.46 40.9 | 135.5 | 48.45 40.0 | 121.0 | 57. 43 40.6 | 141.4 | 60. 58 39.5 | 153.3 | 57.31 | 41.6 137.9 
February --.--.- 51. 75 40.2 | 128.7 | 54.77 40.5 | 135.2 | 48. 56 39.9 | 121.7 | 56.99 40.4 | 140.9 | 59.74 39.5 | 151.3 | 57.24 41.2 139. 0 
52. 07 40.4 | 128.9 | 55.25 40.9 | 135.2 | 48. 66 39.9 | 122.0 | 57.28 40.6 | 141.2 | 59. 26 39.4 | 151.0 | 58.47 41.8 140. 1 
aes 51. 79 40.1 | 129.2 | 54.96 40.5 | 135.7 | 48.33 39.6 | 122.0 | 56.49 39.9 | 141.6 | 58.37 38.6 | 151.3 | 56.39 40.2 140.4 
a 51. 86 39.9 | 130.1 | 54.81 40.1 | 136.6 | 48. 65 39.6 | 123.0 | 57.39 40.3 | 142.3 | 60. 54 39.9 | 151.5 | 55.15 39.3 140.3 
~ ae | 40.2 | 131.6 | 56.13 40.5 | 138.5 | 49. 37 39.8 | 124.2 | 57.70 40.3 | 143.1 | 59. 54 39.3 | 151.5 | 57.85 40.7 142.2 
Jseciscess| OS 39.8 | 133.2 | 56. 21 40.0 | 140.7 | 49.49 39.5 | 125.2 | 57.71 39.6 | 145.7 | 60. 37 38.7 | 1455.9 | 56. 66 39.8 142.6 
August........ | 54.07 40.1 | 134.9 | 58.23 40.7 | 143.1 | 49.78 39.5 | 126.2 | 60. 66 40.4 | 150.3 | 65.10 89.6 | 164.2 | 58.08 | 40.4 143.8 
September....| 54.18 39.8 | 136.2 | 57.95 40.0 | 145.0 50. 35 39.6 | 127.1 | 60.88 39.8 | 153.1 | 66.17 39.3 | 168.2 | 59.63 40. 2 147.3 
Iron and steel and their products—Continued 
Malleable-iron : ' Cast-iron pipe and | Tin cans and other ; ' Cutlery and edge 
castings Steel castings fittings tinware Wirework tools 
- : = ee ee ee 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
e: Average......- $24. 16 36.0 67.1 |$27. 97 36. 9 75.9 |$21. 33 36. 4 58.1 |$23. 61 38.8 61.1 |$25. 96 38. 1 68.3 |$23. 11 39.1 60.1 
}: January.......| 28.42 40.2 70.7 | 32.27 41.4 78.0 | 25.42 40. 5 62.6 | 25.31 39.8 63.9 | 28.27 39.7 71.2 | 25.90 40.5 65. 2 
7; September....| 55. 66 40.3 | 139.0 | 56. 50 39.9 | 141.5 | 48.34 40.5 | 118.4 | 55.28 43.4 | 127.5 | 53.70 40.3 | 132.3 | 49. 20 42.2 117.1 
October......- 57. 73 41.2 | 141.1 | 58.15 40.7 | 142.9 | 49.60 41.4 | 119.8 | 53.74 42.5 | 127.0 | 54.35 41.0 | 132.6 | 49. 57 42.1 117.5 
November....| 58. 06 41.2 141.1 | 58.73 41.0 | 143.4 | 48.93 40.7 | 120.1 | 52.16 41.1 | 126.8 | 56.10 42.0 | 133.5 | 50.48 42.3} 119.2 
Decem ber_._.. 59. 18 41.8 | 141.4 | 60.05 41.6 | 144.3 | 50.98 42.2 120.6 | 53.92 42.5 | 126.5 | 57.83 42.6 | 136.6 | 50. 26 42.0 119.7 
: January......- 59. 03 41.5 | 142.0 | 59.48 41.1 | 144.6 | 49. 67 40.4 | 122.5 | 51.45 40.7 | 126.3 | 56.36 41.8 | 1384.7 | 49.91 41.8 119. 2 
February. ...- 57. 44 40.8 | 140.5 | 58.52 40.5 | 144.5 | 50.42 40.3 | 125.0 | 50.44 40.1 | 126.3 | 55.47 41.1 | 134.9 | 50.09 41.6 119.3 
na 57. 79 40.8 | 141.4 | 59.88 41.3 | 145.0 | 60.21 40.1 | 124.8 | 49.76 39.8 | 125.1 | 55.70 41.0 | 135.5 | 50.20 41.5 120.7 
STS 56. 77 39. 8 142.4 | 60.13 41.2 145.8 48. 5 38.5 | 125.8 | 49.65 39.8 | 125.0 | 54.96 40.4 | 136.0 | 49. 90 41.4 120. 5 
| a 57. 21 40.4 | 141.8 | 60. 49 41.3 | 146.3 61. 07 40.2 | 127.1 | 50.98 40.2 | 127.3 | 55.11 40.5 | 1386.7 | 60.22) 41.2 121.7 
June eae f 40.1 | 143.0 | 61.60 41.7 147.9 52. 74 40.9 | 128.8 | 53.04 41.0 | 129.5 | 55.82 40.6 | 137.3 | 50. 36 41.4 121.6 
| = 57.37 | 39.9! 144.1 | 58.71 |} 40.0 | 146.7 | 51.94 40.5 | 128.1 | 56.99 42.0 | 136.2 | 57.36 40.0 | 142.2 | 50,03 40. 5 123. 5 
August.......- 59. 44 40.2 | 147.0 61.79 | 41.4 | 149.2 | 52.84 40.6 | 130.2 | 57.04 41.6 | 1386.8 | 58.11 40.3 | 144.3 | 51.77 | 41.6 124.5 
September. _ - | 69.28 | 39.3 | 151.0 | 60.93 | 39.8 | 153.6 | 53.93 41.1 |; 130.9 | 60.03 42.8 | 140.1 | 56. 91 39.2 | 145.1 51. 25 41.3 | 124.0 
| | 
Iron and steel and their products—Continued 
Tools (except edge Stoves, oil burners, | Steam and  hot- | gran noed ond enem 
tools, machine : ; and heating equip- water heating ap- <p neth y- 
tools, files, and Hardware Plumbers’ supplies ment, not else- paratus and steam cied war and gal 
saws) where classified fittings as 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents | Cents 
Me: AY iticame $24. 49 39. 7 61.8 |$23. 13 38.9 59.3 |$25. 80 38. 2 67.6 |$25. 25 38. 1 66.6 |$26. 19 37.6 69.7 |$23. 92 38. 1 62.7 
I: January_......| 29.49 44.7 66.2 | 25.24 40.9 62.1 | 27.13 39.0 69.6 | 26.07 38.7 67.8 | 30.98 42.5 73.2 | 26.32 39. 4 66. 5 
7: September....| 52. 39 42.2 | 124.3 | 50.43 41.3 | 122.2 | 52.38 40.0 | 131.0 | 53.32 40.9 | 130.5 | 54. 54 40.4 | 135.2 | 51.72 39.9 129.7 
Se 52. 47 42.1 | 124.8 | 61.22 41.7 | 122.8 | 54.65 40.7 | 134.3 | 55.15 41.6 | 132.6 | 55. 46 41.1 | 135.0 | 52.40 40.4 129. 8 
November__..| 52. 97 42.2 | 125.5 | 51.58 41.6 | 123.3 | 56.42 41.4 | 136.4 | 53.39 40.1 | 133.1 | 57.64 41.8 | 138.0 | 62.81 40.5 130. 5 
iE okies 54. 44 43.0 | 126.6 | 52.55 42.2 | 124.5 | 57.00 41.6 | 137.0 | 56.22 42.0 | 133.9 | 58.66 42.2 | 138.9 | 54.72 41.5 132.0 
January.......| 54. 24 42.6 | 127.3 | 53.29 42.4 | 125.6 | 56.61 40.8 | 136.5 | 54.24 40.3 | 134.5 | 54.87 40.3 | 136.3 | 53.65 40.7 131.9 
February... .- 54. 02 42.3 | 127.8 | 52.79 42.3 | 124.9 | 55. 26 40.4 | 136.7 | 54. 59 40.2 | 135.8 | 57.07 41.3 | 138.3 | 52.42 40.0 131.1 
Marceh........ 54. 68 42.6 | 128.7 | 52.63 42.0 | 125.2 | 56. 54 41.2 | 137.4 | 54.12 40.1 | 135.2 | 56. 53 40.9 | 138.0 | 52.78 40.3 131. 1 
ae 54.15 41.9 | 129.3 | 52.05 41.6 | 125.1 | 56.27 40.6 | 138.6 | 54.34 39.9 | 136.3 | 56.13 40.7 | 137.8 | 52.93 40.1 132. 1 
nee 54.01 41.6 | 129.9 | 50.84 40.4 | 125.3 | 56.93 41.0 | 138.8 | 54.18 39.7 | 136.6 | 56.90 40.7 | 139.6 | 53.75 40.3 133.2 
IT 54. 96 42.1 | 130.8 | 51.66 40.6 ("128.5 | 56.51 | 40.4 | 140.1 | 55.95 40.2 | 139.2 | 57.68 40.7 | 141.8 | 53.54 40.2 133. 0 
ee 54.11 | 41.2] 131.4 | 49.64) 38.8 | 129.5 | 56.48 | 40.2 | 140.5 | 55.26| 39.7 | 180.2 | 59.42) 41.0 | 144.8 | 52.62) 38.6) 136.3 
August_______. 56. 53 42.2 | 134.2 | 52.32 40.6 | 130.8 | 58.12 | 40.7 142.% | 57.04 40.5 | 141.1 | 59.68 40.7 | 146.6 | 54.80 39.8 137.8 
September____| 55. 09 40.6 | 135.6 | 52.98 40.4 | 132.9 | 56.78 | 38.7 | 146.6 | 56.06 | 39.3 | 143.8 | 59.93 40.6 | 147.6 | 53.37 38. 4 139. 7 

















See footnotes at end of table. 
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Iron and steel and their products—Continued 

































































































































































| 
| 
Fabricated struc- | Metal doors, sash, Screw-machine 
| ‘tural ond  eeme- frames, molding, ee ee ee and products and | Steel barrels, 
Yearand month | ™ental metalwork and trim ’ wood screws and drums 
_——_ 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. 
Wkly. | yiy, | bely. | wkly. | ANE | rly. | why. | ADS: | inrly. | wkly.| AY®- | rly. | wkly.| A¥®: | inely. | wely.| Ave. 
earn | hours | ®™- | earn- | hours | Carm- | earn- | 151,75 | earn- | earn- | Py; | earn- | earn- | 1: | earn- | earn- | Wkly. 
ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings | bours 
— _ ——— es he —_—— 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1999: Average.......  —6 4 oR SI ge eee BE ---/$26.04 | 87.7 | 60.0 |$20.45 | 38.4) 76.7 |.......]......-}_. kt ar 
1041: January....... 31.01 41.8 | ee ae eee 29. 58 41.9 70.6 | 36.75 45.0 2 a eee eee ee aoa 
1047: September....| 55. 87 41.6 | 134.4 |$55. 75 42.0 | 132.8 | 53.08 40.2 | 131.7 | 62.38 40.9 | 152.6 |$58. 91 41.9 | 128.5 |$55.08 | 49 ” 
Octoher.......| 57.0 42.6 | 1235.2 | 56.48 42.0 | 134.4 | 56.52 42.1 | 133.9 | 65. 54 41.8 | 156.9 | 55.02 42.1 | 130.6 | 52.13 | a9 
November... .. | 67.31 42.0 | 136.8 | 87.11 42.7 | 133.9 | 55.98 41.3 | 135.3 | 65.00 41.4 | 157.2 | 54. 55 41.6 | 131.1 | 53.81 40 
December.....| 58. 81 42.7 | 137.8 | 58.97 43.65 | 135.4 | 57.79 42.5 | 135.9 | 67.20 42.2 | 159.1 | 56.77 43.0 | 131.9 | 57.08 | 42 
1048: January....... | 55.76 41.1 | 135.6 | 56.40 42.0 | 134.6 | 55. 68 40.6 | 136.9 | 65.74 41.6 | 158.1 | 56. 54 42.7 | 132.4 | 55.31 41.0) 1 Fet 
February...... 55. 31 40.9 | 135.3 | 55. 88 41.7 | 134.2 | 57.38 42.0 | 136.4 | 65, 51 41.4 | 158.3 | 56.62 42.8 | 132.4 | 51.35 | 32.9 1 Ma 
March..... | 56.15 41.1 | 137.1 | 87.35 41.1 | 138.5 | 50.20 43.1 | 137.2 | 64.42 40.8 | 157.9 | 56.99 42.9 | 132.7 | 53.16) 205 | Ap 
Lea 55.77 40.8 | 136.5 | 57.97 41,2 | 139.2 | 58.44 42.5 | 137.6 | 63.10 | 40.0 | 157.7 | 56.30 42.4 | 132.7 | 53.49 | 39.9 1 Ma 
ay | 57.16] 41.2 | 138.8] 68.55 | 41.0] 141.2 | 57.88 | 42.2| 137-1 | a2.64| 40.0 | 186.6] 66.06| 42.1] 18%.1| 5531 | anal | ies 
June | 57.84 41.2 | 130.5 | 61.49 42.7 | 143.9 | 58.76 42.3 | 138.6 | 64.74 40.7 | 158.0 | 55. 65 41.9 | 132.8 | 55. 41 40.5 Jul 
July 55. 39 39.4 | 139.8 | 57.93 40.4 | 143.5 | 57.37 41.5 | 138.3 | 63.44 40.0 | 158.5 | 55.85 41.2 | 185.5 | 53.24 38.6 Au 
August 59. 92 41.1 | 144.7 | 61.71 41.9 | 147.3 | 60.97 42.3 | 144.0 | 66.59 40.4 | 164.7 | 56.52 41.3 | 187.2 | 58.39 39.9 Sep 
Septem ber 57. 25 39. 2 144.8 | 63.75 42.4 | 149.7 | 59.43 40.8 | 145.4 | 68.12 40.4 | 168.4 | 56.77 41.0 | 139.2 53. 74 6. 5 ’ 
| ' | 
Iron and steel and 
their products— Electrica! machinery Machinery, Clee 
Continued electrica! 
Total: Electrical , Radios and phono- Communication Total: Machine 
- Firearms machinery Electrical equipment graphs equipment except electrical 
| Aw 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Jan 
1030: A verage.. .. |$27. 28 41.3 66.0 |$27.00 38. 6 70.2 |$27. 05 38.7 72.2 |$22.34 38. 5 58.1 |$28.74 | 38.3 75.1 |$29. 27 
1941: January.......| 35.00 48. 6 72.2 | 31.84 42.4 75.1 | 33.18 43.4 76.5 | 24.08 38. 2 63.2 | 32. 47 41.4 78.4 | 34.36 | ep 
1047: September....| 58. 51 41.8 | 140.1 | 53.46 40.4 | 132.5 | 55.05 40.5 | 136.0 | 47.24 40.0 | 118.2 | 53. 66 40.2 | 133.5 | 57.36 No 
October.......| 57.90 41.2 | 140.5 | 54.10 40.6 | 183.1 | 55,35 40.6 | 136.4 | 47.98 40.2 | 119.3 | 55.81 41.4 | 135.0 | 57.87 Dee 
November....| 58. 63 41.1 | 142.4 | 64.32 40.6 | 133.9 | 55.76 40.6 | 137.4 | 47.61 39.8 | 119.7 | 55.94 41.4 | 135.2 | 57.92 
December.....| 60. 01 42.0 | 142.9 | 55.34 41.1 | 134.6 | 56.99) 41.2) 138.4 | 48.50 40.4] 120.3 | 56.15 | 41.7 | 184.8 59.67 _ 
1048; January.......| 50. 88 41.8 | 143.4 | 54.82 40.5 | 135.2 | 56.77 40.8 | 139.1 | 47.56 | 39.6 | 120.2) 54.64 40.5 | 135.1 | 59.13 Me 
February......| 60.80 42.1 | 144.6 | 54.50 40.4 | 134.8 | 56.11 40.6 | 138.2 | 47.00 | 39.2 | 120.0) 55.83 41.1 | 185.9 | 58. 65 | + 
Mareh........| 62.33 42.7 | 146.0 | 54.41 40.3 | 135.0 | 56.23 40.5 | 138.8 | 47.00 39.2 | 119.9 | 54.78 40.5 | 135.5 | 59.12 Me 
BE icastendetl Ge 41.8 | 146.3 | 53.86 39.9 | 135.0 | 55.70 40.2 | 138.7 | 47.01 39.1 | 120.1 | 53.49 | 39.6 | 135.3 | 59.30 Jur 
ay shvodel Gee 41.9 | 146.6 | 53.70 89.6 | 135.7 | 55. 41 39.9 | 139.0 | 46.97 38.8 | 121.1 | 53. 59 39.3 | 136.4 | 59. 33 | Jul 
| Segencweee 68.10 | 421 | 1489 | 54.96 | 40.0 | 187.2 | 56.67] 40.3 | 140.8 | 48.10] 30.1 | 122.9! 54.06 | 39.7 | 136.3 | 60.50 | Au 
July sseccel Ge 42.4 | 148.9 | 55. 46 39.4 | 140.7 | 57.24 39.5 | 144.9 | 49.45 39.7 | 124.7 | 53.82 38.8 | 138.7 59. 83 40.6 14 cep 
August........| 61.73 42.1 | 146.8 | 57.51 40.0 | 148.9 | 59.20 40.0 | 147.9 | 50.21 39.3 | 127.9 | 57. 56 40.3 | 142.9 | 61.50 41.0) i 
Beptember..-.| 63.40 | 42.4 | 140.2 | 68.05 | 40.0 | 145.0 | 69.67 | 40.0 | 149.7 | 50.66 | 396 127.8 | 5807 | 40.6 | 142.6 | 61.39 | 40.6 
| | 
Machinery, except electrical—Continued 
Machinery and ma- Agricultural ma- Machine-tool seve 
chin | products | £2eines and turbines Tractors chinery, excluding Machine tools cals 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1939: A verage....... $28.76 | 39.4 73.0 |$28.67 | 37.4 76.7 |$32.13 | 38.3 | 83.9 /$26.46 | 37.0) 71.6 ($32.26 | 42.9! 75.2 ($31.78 | 40.9 
1041: January....... 34.00 | 43.7 77.7 | 36.80 | 44,1 82.7 | 36.08 | 41.5 | 86.8 | 20.902 | 39.5] 75.7 | 40.15 | 50.4 | 79.7 37.90) 50.0 
1647: September....| 56. 41 41.3 | 187.0 | 60.16 | 40.5 | 149.4 | 60.08 | 40.7 | 145.0 57.97 40.6) 141.7 | 58.60) 41.8 | 140.5] 61.16/ 41.2 | J 
October....... 56. 75 41.3 | 137.4 | 58.72 30.6 | 148.9 | 60.17 41.1 | 146.5 | 58.36 40.9) 143.9 50.25 42.1 | 140.8 / 61.42/ 41.4) | 
November. 57.08 41.4 | 138.1 | 62.04 41.2 | 161.6 | 60.13 41.1 | 146.4 | 55.91 39.6 | 141.5 | 59. 63 41.9 | 141.2 | 61.30 | 41.1 I 
Betiecus 59. 42.7 | 130.1 | 61.14 | 40.5 | 161.9 | 60.24) 41.3 | 145.9 | 57.85 | 40.6 | 142.4) 61.34) 43.1 | 142.4] 68.47) 424. | 
1948: January....... 58. 33 42.0 | 188.9 | 62.79 41.3 | 182.9 | 60.10 | 41.1 | 146.2 | 57.84 | 40.4 143.3 | 50.64! 42.0 | 142.0/ 68.58) 42.2 
February......| 58. 11 41.8 | 139.2 | 62.66 41.6 | 152.7 | 50.40 40.6 | 146.4 | 57.80 | 40.4 | 143.2 | 60.54 42.3 | 143.2 | 63.50 | 422 
Mareh........| 68.20 | 41.8 | 130.6 | 63.31 41.6 | 162.5 | 60.43 | 40.6 | 146.4 | 60.56 | 41.0 | 145.1 | 60.68 | 42.3 | 143.3 | 62.30) 41.8 
pee boaduienn 58. 57 41.6 | 140.8 | 62.47 41.0 153.0 | 60.08 | 30.4 | 162.6 | 68.87 40.5 | 145.5 | 60.20! 42.0 / 143.7) 63.50 /| 42.0 
_ oa 50.05 | 41.6 | 141.8 | 63.46 | 41.2 | 154.3 | 64.12] 85.5 | 182.6) 50.44 / 40.7 146.1 | 60.63] 42.0 / 144.3 63.19 41.8 
} REP ORR 59. 51 41.6 | 143.2 | 63.59 | 40.2) 158.1 | 61.83 40.8 | 151.6 | 61.31 41.1 | 140.3 | 61.75 | 42.0 | 146.9 | 62.23 | 41.4 
ee 58. 81 40.7 | 144.4 | 61.53 38.8 | 148.8 | 63.30 41.1 | 154.1 | 60.22 | 40.0] 180.4] 61.00) 41.6] 146.9 | 62,71 41.3 
August...... 60. 73 41.3 | 147.0 | 64.28 40.3 | 160.2 | 64.33 40.5 | 168.6 | 60.37 | 39.7 | 152.9 | 61.85 41.6 | 148.6 | 65.17 | 41.4 
September....| 60. 42 40.7 | 148.9 | 63.66 39.1 | 163.8 | 63.70 40.4 | 157.8 | 62.20 | 40.5 | 154.3 | 62.05 41.4 | 150.0 | 63.69 | 40.7 















































Bee footnotes at end of table. 
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MANUFACTURING—Continued 


46 C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries '—Con. 
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Machinery, except electrical—Continued 
Cash registers; add- | Washing machines, | Sewing machines, | Refrigerators and re- 
Textile machinery Typewriters ing, and calculat- wrin , and dri- domestic and in- frigeration equip- 
ing machines ers, domestic dustrial ment 
Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. 
wkly. | wkly.| briy. | wkly.| wkly.| briy. | wkly.| wkly.| briy. | wkly. | wkly.| briy. | wkly. | wkly.| briy. | wkly. | wkly.| hrly. 
earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | bours| earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- 
ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
oe) Oe) Cee ee) S22 F Bee eee | SDT BE hi ncncockscoceusinccdnasbeseseolccccses ES ee Saas 
ae) ors Geen Pees Sey eee Pee | GO f EG Rinceccchecccamsleccecteabwtielpcocseuhbcipede becccccleccooscipesecus 
56. 08 42.2 | 132.9 | 51.91 40.6 | 128.0 | 63. 21 42.1 | 151.3 |$54.17 41.0 | 132.0 |$40. 72 42.0 | 145.4 |$54.18 39. 5 137.3 
55.77 42.1 | 132.5 | 54.04 42.0 | 128.8 | 63.82 42.3 | 152.3 | 57.13 42.4 | 134.6 | 62.27 42.5 | 146.9 | 56.33 40.7 138.3 
56. 88 42.1 | 135.5 | 55. 54 42.5 | 130.6 | 63.29 42.1 | 151.8 | 57.96 42.7 | 135.8 | 62.17 42.4 | 146.5 | 54.41 39.8 136. 7 
58. 56 43.1 | 135.8 | 55.89 42.9 | 130.1 | 65. 67 42.9 | 153.7 | 60.42 43.7 | 138.4 | 63.21 42.9 | 147.2 | 57.05 41.2 138. 4 
59. 21 43.1 | 137.4 | 55.59 42.6 | 130.5 | 66.39 42.4 | 155.7 | 58.28 42.6 | 136.9 | 62.74 42.4 | 147.6 | 57.62 41.6 138. 6 
59. 50 42.8 | 139.0 | 55. 68 42.4 | 131.2 | 64.11 41.6 | 155.4 | 57.69 41.8 | 138.2 | 63.14 42.8 | 147.6 | 52.55 38. 1 137.8 
61. 40 43.7 | 140.6 | 54.62 42.0 | 130.1 | 65.30 42.2 | 156.1 | 56.38 41.2 | 137.0 | 63.90 43.0 | 148.3 | 55. 51 39. 9 139. 2 
61.01 43.5 | 140.3 | 54.63 42.0 | 130.1 65. 62 42.1 | 157.3 | 58.15 42.1 | 138.3 |*61. 01 42.3 |*143.4 | 55.99 40. 2 139. 1 
61. 28 43. 141.7 | 453.31 41.2 | 129.4 64. 55 41.5 | 157.0 | 57.39 41.3 | 139.0 | 64,89 41.8 | 155.1 | 56.72 40.5 140, 2 
62. 43 43.3 | 144.3 | £3. 7! 41.2 | 130.5 | 66.43 | 41.5 | 161.4 | 59.29 41.8 | 141.7 | 65.99 42.5 | 1455.3 | 59. 47 40. 5 146.7 
60. 61 42.1 | 144.0 | 54.62 41.5 | 131.7 | 67.45 41.5 | 163.9 | 57.05 | 39.5 | 144.5 | 65.19 41.5 | 157.1 | 57.22 38. 6 148, 2 
62. 33 42.3 | 147.2 | 52.7 40.6 | 130.0 | 66.00 40.8 | 162.8 | 61.27 41.2 | 148.6 | 68.04 43.1 | 157.8 | 59.40 39. 2 151.4 
62.86 | 42.4 | 148.3] 53.31 | 40.5 | 131.6 | 66.04 | 40.4 | 164.6 | 59.32] 39.5] 150.0} 70.65 | 43.8 | 161.4 | 50.82 | 39.5] 151.9 
| Transportation equipment, except automobiles 
| 
Total: Transporta- , Aircraft and parts, ' 
tion equipment, Locomotives a, Soe ee | excluding sircraft Aircraft engines -_ oe and 
except automobiles engines OStOUNCINE 
= = : _-——— SS - 
Cents | Cente Cents | Cents | | Cents Cents 
$30. 51 38.9 | 78.5 |$28.33 36.7 77.1 |$26.71 | 36.0 74,1 |$30. 34 41.5 74.5 |$36. 58 44.1 83.5 |$31. 91 38.0 83. 5 
35. 69 43.1 | 82.8 | 34.7 42.8 81.4 | 20.67 38. & 76.8 | 34.13 | 44.7 77.6 | 42.16 47.2 89.2 | 37. 69 42.0 89.2 
| 
| 56. 84 | 39.7 | 142.4 | 64.60 | 41.3 | 156.7 | 55.03 | 39.9 | 137.8 | 54.44 | 39.3 | 138.6 | 58.43 | 40.0 | 146.0 | 57.71 | 30.5) 146.2 
58. 07 40.4 | 143.7 | 62.32 40.6 | 153.4 | 58.09 41.4 | 140.4 | 56.01 40.2 | 139.5 | 59.19 40.5 | 146.1 | 59.31 | 39.8 149.0 
56. 42 38.6 | 146.2 | 61.64 39.8 | 154.9 | 57.61 40.4 | 142.5 | 55.48 39.3 | 141.3 | 57.52 39.4 | 146.1 | 55.20 | 36.1 162.9 
| 69.79 40.8 | 146.5 | 63. 63 40.7 | 156.5 | 59.84 1.4 | 144.7 57.12 40.6 | 140.6 | 60.39 41.2 | 146.5 | 61.74 40. 5 152. & 
| | 
| 59. 56 40.3 | 147.9 | 62.34 40.1 | 155.3 | 68. 51 40.7 | 143.9 55. 53 39.4 | 140.8 | 59.30 40.6 146.1 | 64.05 40.9 156.7 
| §8. 67 38.6 | 148.2 | 61.01 39.2 | 155.6 | 58.02 | 40.2 | 144.2 | 56.13 39.9 | 140.6 | 58. 29 40.1 145.2 | 61. 54 38. 9 158. 2 
| 69. 40 40.3 | 147.2 | 63.46 40.2 | 157.9 | 58.90 | 40.9 | 143.9 56. 7 40.1 141.4 59. 53 40.6 | 146.7 | 62.07 40. 3 153. 9 
| 69. 89 40.5 | 147.8 | 64.96 40.5 | 160.4 | 58.70 | 40.9 | 143.7 | 57.75 40.6 | 142.1 60.33 | 40.5 | 149.1 | 62.04 40.2 154.1 
| 59.30} 40.0 | 148.1 | 64.57 | 40.1 | 161.0 | 58.07 | 40.2 | 144.6 | 67.74 | 40.4 | 142.8 | 61,02 | 40.9 | 149.4 | 60.40! 30.4] 153.1 
| 59.27 | 39.8] 148.9 | 64.58 | 30.7 | 162.6 | 58.46 | 30.9 | 146.7 57.99 | 40.4 | 143.6 | 62.14 |} 40.6 | 153.2 | 59.76) 39.2] 152.5 
| 58.95 | 39.2 | 180.3 | 64.00 | 38.4 | 166.5 | 56.19 | 38.3 | 146.6 | 57.89) 40.0 | 144.9 | 64.7 40.6 | 150.4 | 59.49 | 38.8] 153.2 
| 60.55 | 39.7 | 152.5 | 64.76 | 38.7 167.4 | 62.14 | 40.7 | 152.8 | 59.68 | 40.5 | 147.5 | 65.11 41.1 | 188.3 | 58.87 | 37.9] 155.5 
| 60.86 | 39.1 | 155.7 | 66.79) 39.7 | 167.1 | 57.41 | 37.5 | 153.6 | 61.70 | 40.8 | 151.2 | 66.26 | 41.2 | 160.9 | 58.62 | 36.6) 150.4 
| | ! 
Transportation 
equipment, except Nonferrous metals and their products 
automobiles—Con. 
Automobiles ioe 
Total: Nonferrous | Smelting and refin- aa 
Motorcycles, bicycles, metals and their ing, primary, of nonferrous metals Clocks and watches 
and parts products nonferrous metals except aluminum ’ 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
a Swe se --.---|$32. 91 35.4 92.9 |$26. 74 38. 9 68.7 |$26. 67 38. 2 69.9 |$28. 77 39. 6 72.9 |$22. 27 37.9 58.7 
honiguinasentaibnesene 37. 69 38. 9 96.9 | 30. 47 41.4 73.6 | 29. 21 38. 7 75.5 | 35. 96 44.0 81.8 | 23.90 38. 9 61.4 
$55. 04 41.0 | 136.6 | 59.35 39.2 | 151.5 | 52.62 40.2 | 130.9 | 55.82 41.2 | 135.5 | 54.37 38.9 | 139.6 | 46. 87 40.4 116.0 
| §8. 04 42.5 | 138.8 | 60.30 39.5 | 152.6 | 53. 59 40.8 | 131.2 | 54.89 40.9 | 134.2 | 55.19 39.4 | 140.1 | 47.54 40.8 116.7 
58. 04 42.0 | 140.4 | 61.30 39.8 | 154.0 | 54.27 41.1 | 132.0 | 55.69 41.2 | 135.1 | 55.93 39.7 | 141.0 | 48. 64 41.4 117.5 
| 58. 96 42.3 | 139.3 | 64. 64 41.4 | 156.3 | 55. 53 41.8 | 132.7 | 55.44 41.2 | 134.6 | 57. 26 40.5 | 141.2 | 48.60 41.9 116.4 
' | ' 
65. 32 40.3 | 137.3 | 60.96 39.6 | 153.8 | 55.06 41.2 | 133.6 | 55. 85 41.1 | 136.0 | 57.30 40.4 | 141.8 | 47.68 | 40.2 118. 5 
| 55. 65 39.8 | 140.0 | 59.00 38.1 | 154.8 | 55.07 41.2 | 133.8 | 55. 58 41.0 | 135.7 | 57.73 40.6 | 142.2 | 48. 59 41.0 118. 6 
55. 88 | 40.4 | 138.4 | 59.81 38.9 | 153.9 | 55. 23 41.1 | 134.4 | 55.31 40.5 | 136.6 | 58.25 40.8 | 142.9 | 49.15 41.1 119.6 
56. 36 | 40.3 | 139.8 | 49.14 38.6 | 153.3 | 54.87 40.9 | 134.3 | 56.49 41.1 | 137.5 | 56.84 40.0 | 142.2 | 49.09 40.8 120.5 
55. 54 39.4 | 141.0 | 54.44 35.2 | 154.8 | 54.96 40.6 | 135.5 | 57.33 41.5 | 138.0 | 87.42 40.1 | 143.1 | 48.27 40. 1 120. 5 
§4.07 | 37.5 | 144.2 | 61.30 37.7 | 162.4 | 55.91 40.8 | 136.9 | 57.98 41.3 | 140.3 | 59.35 41.2 | 144.0 | 48.89 40 1 121.9 
54.28 | 37.6 144.5 3. 48 38.5 | 164.9 | 56. 34 40.1 | 140.4 | 59.75 41.2 | 144.9 | 61.61 40.8 | 151.1 | 48.96 | 39.8 123.0 
| 62. 67 41.6 | 150.8 | 64.45 | 38.8 | 166.2 | 58.03 40.8 | 142.4 61.74 | 41.4 | 149.3 | 63.37 | 41.0 | 154.7 | 50.80) 40.7 | 124.9 
61.63 | 40.3 | 153.7 | 61.93 | 36.8 | 168.1 | 58. 69 | 409 | 143.6 | 63.06 | 41.7 | 151.2 | 63.16 | 40.8 | 155.4 | 50.76 | 40.3 | 125.9 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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Nonferrous metals and their products—Continued : Lumber and timber basic Products 
Se eS eee j ee, 
Jewelry (precious | « 
Silverware and plated| Aluminum manu- Total: Lumber and Sawm 
metals) and jewel- Lighting equipment "aw mills ang 
, ware factures timber basic product i - 
Year and month ers’ findings p . logging camp, 
Avg. | : Avge. | Avg. : Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. 
wkly. | ave brly. | wkly. are. brly. | wkly. LY brly. | wkly. os. brly. | wkly. EL briy. | wkly,| Avg. | | 
earn- | hours | ©@r2- earn- |», 4 earn- | earn- | », y- earn- | earn- | }, y- earn- | earn- | », * earn- | earn- | ¥*ly a 
ings *| ings | ings | 2°7FS| ings | ings ours | ings | ings | "°Y*| ings | ings | °°Y%*) ings | ings | Dours| ™ 
——— - : a ee a Se & deeded 4 4 
: | Cents ;¢ nto | Cents Cents Cents ( 

1930: Average.....--|$26.36 | 30.4 | 66.0 |$26.03 | 40.7| 64.3 |$25.73 | 37.1 | 60.3 |/$27.49| 39.3 69.9 /$19.06/ 39.0) 48.9 /$18.29/ ag4/ ~ 

i1@1: January ~--| 26.43 | 30.1) 66.4 | 27.37 | 41.4 | 66.6 | 28.19 |) 39.3) 71.7 | 32.85) 42.0) 78.2) 20.27) 38.9) 62.1) 19.60| ag4 

1947: Septem ber 60.82} 42.0 120.4 | 60.93/ 46.1 | 132.1 80.02 | 38.4 | 130.4 | 49.74] 38.6] 128.7] 45.41 | 42.8 | 106.2/ 44.58/ 425) 
October 52.97 | 43.6 | 122.2) 61.31 | 46.4 | 132.1 | 51.73 | 39.3 | 131.7 | 52.02| 389.7 | 130.0 | 45.23 | 42.6 106.3 | 44.00] 422) , 
November. 63.39 | 42.7 | 125.5 | 61.65 | 45.9! 134.4] 62.51 | 40.0 | 131.4] 52.15 | 30.8 | 130.9] 45.30] 42.2] 107.4 | 44.27] 419 
Decem ber... 55. 53 44.4 | 125.4 63. 80 47.2 | 135.3 | 54.11 40.5 | 133.6 | 52. 86 40.1 | 132.0 | 45.65 43.2 | 105.6 | 44.20/ 428 

1948: January. 51. 69 41.9 | 123.7 | 62. 54 46.3 | 135.4 | 53.92 39.8 | 135.6 | 53.35 40.2 | 132.9 | 44.49 42.4 | 105.0 | 42.94 | 42.0 | 
February 52. 08 42.6 | 124.9 | 62. 52 46.1 | 135.6 | 52. 86 39.3 | 134.5 | 52.7 39.6 | 133.0 | 45.01 41.7 | 108.0 | 43.41 | 41.) 

March 62.17 | 422| 123.7| 63.81 | 46.8 | 137.4 | 63.22 | 30.2] 135.9 | 52.05] 30.4 | 132.2) 45.32] 42.3 | 107.1 | 43.86) 42; 
April 51.31 | 41.2 | 124.6 | 62.00 | 45.7 | 136.0! 52.90/ 88.8] 136.4] 52.53 | 30.7 | 132.3 | 45.69 | 42.1 | 1083 | 43.99 | 41.4 
May... --| 50.5 39.8 | 127.1 | 62.00 5.5 | 136.3 | 51.75 | 37.7 | 137.3 | 6283 | 39.7 | 133.2 | 47.30) 42.5 | 111.5 |°45.06 | 41.3 
June --| 62.10 | 40.9 | 127.4 | 62.24 | 45.5 | 136.7 | 53.19 | 37.5 | 141.9 | 52.13 | 30.1 | 133.3 | 46.43 | 42.8 113.1 | 47.37) 426) ») : 
July ~-| 49.30 | 30.8 | 124.0 | 58.55 | 43.7 | 134.0 | 56.31 | 38.6 | 146.0 | 52.79 | 37.3 | 141.4 | 48.14) 41.9) 114.9 | 47.29) 417 Tal 
August .....-.. | 51.07 | 40.3 | 126.7 | 61.34 | 45.0 | 136.3 | 55.88) 38.4 | 145.4 | 55.16 | 38.9 | 141.9 | 50.69) 43.1 | 117.6 | 49.87} 429] aa 
September | 51.68 | 40.3 | 129.1 | 65.07 | 46.6 | 139.0 | 57.16 | 39.3 | 146.3 | 55.19 | 38.7 | 142.8 | 49.32) 41.8 | 118.1 | 48.36 | 41.5 Sey 
| } | | | | | | ‘ 
| = = = — ——_ 
| Lumber and timber | Stone, clay, and 
| basic products—Con. | Furniture and finished lumber products aie hans dhe 
n } ce eek a ] F j = ‘ a 
Planing and | J otal: ; urniture Caskets and other - Total: Stone, clay 
’ plywood mills 4 A — Furniture | morticians’ goods Wood preserving and glass product 
> iin es Se | _— - 
| 
| Cents Cents | | | Cents Cents Cents | | iy 
1939: Average... $22.17 | 41.1] 54.0 |$19.95 | 38.5) 651.8 /$20.51 | 38.9] 63.0 |......-/......-}....... Ste BME Rew! 
1041: January.....--| 2261 | 40.5) 65.4 | 20.90 | 387) 54.0 | 21.42) 30.0) 65.2 /....... PSE FON SM ee ages 25.02 | 37.4 
. & | | 

1947: September....| 48 94 43.8 111.8 | 45.38 41.5 | 109.3 | 46.24 41.4 | 111.7 |$47.06 41.6 | 112.8 |$42. 41 42.2 | 100.5 | 49. 57 40.4 
October....--.| 60.12 | 44.3 | 113.2 | 46.53 | 42.1 | 110.5 | 47.76 | 42.3 | 113.0/| 47.00] 41.1 | 113.9 | 42.19 / 41.5 101.7/ 50.38/ 40.8) | 
November....| 49.60 | 43.2 | 114.7 | 46.32 | 41.8 | 110.8 | 48.07 | 42.3 | 113.7 | 47.35 | 40.9 115.0 | 30.98 | 39.7 | 100.7 | 50.47) 40.5 
December.....| 61.61 | 44.8 | 115.1 | 47.72 | 42.7) 111.7 | 49.10] 42.9] 1145 | 40.01 | 42.2] 115.7] 40.50 | 39.8 | 101.7 | 51.00 | 41.0 

| | | 

1948: January.....--| §0. 67 43.9 | 115.2 | 47.02 41.9 | 112.2 | 48.54 42.2 | 115.1 | 48.52 41.8 | 115.7 | 39.71 39.2 | 101.4 | 50.10 | 40.0) 12 
February --| 61.31 43.8 | 117.1 | 46.68 41.4 | 112.7 | 48.38 41.9 | 115.5 | 48.85 41.8 | 115.5 | 36.95 35.8 | 103.1 | 49.98 | 39.8 
March ........ 61.06} 43.8 | 116.6 | 47.08 | 41.8 | 112.6 | 48.58 | 42.1 | 115.6 | 40.21 | 42.3 | 115.6] 39.50) 88.6 | 102.6 | 51.41 | 40.8 
April.......---] 61.94] 44.01] 1181 | 46.34] 41.0 | 113.1 | 47.64 41.1 | 116.1 | 48.23 | 41.3 | 116.7] 41.00] 39.8 | 108.3 | 51.77 | 40.7 
May.....-----| 6268 | 43.9] 1197 | 46.39] 408] 113.6 | 4760| 40.8 | 116.7 | 47.48] 40.7) 1165) 4229) 403 / 105.0 | 52.30) 407) 12 
June ~--==/*62. 61 | 43.8 | 121.3 | 46.54 | 40.7 | 114.5 | 47.57 | 40.6 | 117.4 | 47.61 | 40.6 | 117.2 | 42.45 | 40.4 | 105.0) 52.45 40.f 
July. ~--==| 61.01 | 42.7 | 1220)! 46.30) 40.3 | 1149] 46.95] 40.0 | 117.6 | 47.37 | 40.0 | 117.7 | 43.51 | 41.1 / 105.9 | 51.50 4 
August ---| 53.88 | 43.9 | 123.1 | 47.74] 41.0) 116.3 | 48.47] 40.7 | 118.9 | 48.65 | 40.6 | 119.4 | 42.990) 41.1 | 104.9 | 54.00) 40.9 
September | 53.37 | 43.0 | 124.8 | 48.21 | 40.8 | 1181 | 49.28 | 40.7 | 120.9 | 48.89 | 40.6 120.1 | 43. 84 | 40. 6 | 108.4 | 53.87 | 40.1 

i | 
Stone, clay, and glass products—Continued 
Glass products made Brick, tile, and Pottery and = 
Giass and glassware from purchased glass ? Cement terra cotta related products Gypeum 
Cents | Cents | Cents Cents Cents Ce 
1930; A verage....-.-1$25.32 | 35.2) 72.1 |.......}.-..... ‘Rearet $26.67 | 38.2 | 60.9 |$20.55 | 37.8 | 64.3 |$22.74| 37.2] 62.5 |....-.-|..---.-|... 
1941; January...... 28.02) 36.3) 77.2).......| 2. gees 26.82 | 37.9| 70.0 | 21.74) 36.9] 58.7) 22.92) 36.4) 63.5 |.......|. 
} 

1947: September...) 51.57 | 39.2 | 131.7 [$42.91 | 40.1 | 107.1 | 52.68 | 41.8 | 126.1 | 46.51 | 40.9 | 113.3] 46.14] 38.5 | 120.7] 54.68 | 45.0) 12 
October. -....- 62.27 | 30.4 | 182.8 | 44.41 | 41.1 | 108.1 | 52.32 | 42.0 | 124.5 | 47.37 | 41.3 | 114.3] 48.18 | 39.6 | 122.1 | 5.70] 45.9) ! 
November...) 53.05 | 30.2 | 135.4 | 43.87 | 40.4 | 108.5 | 52.19 | 41.9 | 124.5 | 46.81 | 40.5 | 114.8 | 48.25 | 39.4 | 122.7) 56.35 | 45.3) 2 
December... - 53.07 | 39.5 | 134.4 | 46.16 | 42.3 | 109.2 | 51:04 | 42.0 | 123.7 | 47.46 | 41.2] 114.6 | 48.65 | 30.2 | 123.8 | 56.53 | 45.6 

1948: January.......] 52.49 | 38.0 | 188.3 | 44.48 | 41.1 | 108.3 | 51.21 | 41.4 | 123.7 | 46.74] 40.5 | 115.0] 47.32) 38.2 | 123.4 | 55.94] 45.3 
February......) 63.00 | 38.8 | 136.8 | 44.18 | 40.0 | 110.5 | 51.07] 41.7 | 122.6 | 45.52] 38.9] 116.3] 46.98] 38.5 | 123.0 | 54.58) 44.4 
Mareb...... 54.42 | 40.0 | 136.2 | 43.96] 40.5 | 108.5] 51.72 | 42.0 | 123.1 | 47.54] 40.5 | 116.6 | 48.17] 39.4 | 123.3) 55.71 | 45.0 + 
April...) $4.12 | 89.9 | 135.5 | 43.16] 39.6 | 108.9 | 53.27] 42.0 | 126.9 | 48.30 | 40.6 | 118.6 | 48.45 | 39.2) 124.9 | 58.98 | 46.8 r 
May......... 63.44 | 39.3 | 136.0 [°45.53 | 40.4 /°113.1 | 55.85 | 42.6 | 131.1 | 49.75 | 41.1 | 120.6 | 48.09 | 38.7 | 126.3 | 60.17) 47.2 7 
June waneeees 53 32} 30.2 | 1361) 45.75 | 40.3 | 1136 | 56.38) 42.7 | 132.1 | 40.66) 40.8 | 121.0 | 48.42) 3&6 | 127.2 | 59.91 | 462 h 
July ......---«-| 50,90 | 37.0 | 137.6 | 43.32] 87.4] 115.8 | 66.61 | 42.1 | 134.6 | 4952] 40.2 | 122.7 | 47.30] 37.6! 129.3] 58.86 | 44.2 i 
August ....... 54.88 | 30.5 | 130.3 | 46.05] 40.6 | 115.6 | 57.35 | 42.7 | 134.4] 5205 | 41.4 | 125.4 | 49.96 | 39.3 | 129.4 | 63.44 | 47.1 A 
September. 85.47 | 30.1 | 142.4 | 47.04] 40.3 | 116.7] 56.48 | 41.4 | 136.5) 51.34] 40.3 | 126.6] 4831 | 37.7 | 130.5 | 64.44) 46.8 ; 

| | i 






































See footnotes at end of table. a 
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‘ies '_¢MB,gup C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries \—Con. 
MANUFAOTURING—Continued 
ble product, Stone, clay, and glass products—Continued Textile- me ~~ hy other fiber 
a , 
@wmills ang Marble, granite, slate Total: Textile-mill | qo; t 
Being cam), Lime , ; , Abrasives Asbestos products roductsand other | “0tton manufactures, 
sa pe soil month and other products ber manufactures | °°ePt smallwares 
ennaniinn 
| Avg. | 4 Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg ’ Avg. 
| why, | wkly. | oiy. | bely. | wkly. | AN® | ibriy. | wkly.| AY | inriy. | wily. | Av®: | hriy. | wily. | AYE | briy. | wkly.| A°® | inrly. 
| hours = —= hours | ©2?D- | earn- b ours earn- | earn- hours earn- | earn- b os earn- | earn- ea earn- | earn- |), a earn- 
| gs ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings 
| Le enaniadl ae ee Seen 
| ag4| ° Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
| 88.4 AVerage..-----)-------|------=|--~--=- $26.18 | 36.9) 71.4 |......-].....-.]....... $24.43 | 39.0] 62.7 |$16.84 | 36.6] 46.0 [$14.26 | 36.7) 38.9 
| January -------|-------|-------|--.--.- Bb SRG. GD Neccercslecccecelucceces 27. 41.3 | 66.0] 18.01 | 36.9] 48.8 {| 15.60 | 37.2 41.9 
425) WMRo. september...-/$49.23 | 45.0 | 108.1 | 47.86 | 42.2] 112.7 |$54.57| 40.3 | 135.6] 52.30] 41.3 | 126.6] 41.39] 30.5 | 104.8] 28.55] 30.2] 08.5 
4] 9 October ...-.-- 51. 96 46.1 | 108.5 | 48.60 42.5 | 114.3 | 54.30 40.4 | 134.5 | 52. 57 41.3 | 127.3 | 41.94 39.7 | 105.5 | 39. 22 39.6 99.1 
42 8 November.-...| 50. 33 45.8 | 108.9 | 46.27 40.2 | 115.2 | 55.68 40.7 | 137.0 | 54.05 41.9 | 129.2 | 43.73 40.1 | 109.0 | 42.47 40.4 105.1 
zie December....- 50. 48 46.4 | 108.5 | 48.68 | 41.9 | 116.0 | 60.68 44.0 | 138.0 | 53.85 41.8 | 128.9 | 45.15 | 41.0 | 110.0 | 43. 64 41.1 106. 1 
| = January---.---- 49.10 44.2 | 109.4 | 46.89 40.6 | 115.3 | 59.07 44.4 | 133.1 | 53.98 41.4 | 130.5 | 45.19 40.5 | 111.5 | 43.81 40.7 107.7 
49 February.-.-...- 47. 86 43.7 | 109.1 | 46.23 40.4 | 114.6 | 58.38 42.6 | 137.2 | 54.04 40.9 | 182.2 | 45.79 40.2 | 113.9 | 43.43 40.1 108.3 
4) P MaPGR... cocwoe 50. 58 45.8 | 110.2 | 47. 57 40.9 | 116.2 | 60.62 42.6 | 142.4 | 54.49 41.3 | 131.8 | 46.32 40.6 | 114.0 | 43.98 40.7 108. 1 
*41.3 April.......-<- 52. 08 46.3 | 112.7 | 47.97 40.9 | 116.0 | 59.02 41.5 | 142.3 | 55.11 41.2 | 133.8 | 45. 46 39.9 | 113.8 | 43.08 40.1 107.6 
19 @ EE 52.41 | 46.1 | 113.6 | 49.44 41.3 | 119.3 | 61.04] 41.9] 145.7 | 55.45] 41.3 | 134.0 | 45.22] 39.6] 114.2 | 42.64 39.6] 107.8 
417 Jel8.. ccocceaes 1 45.9 | 115.3 | 49. 21 40.9 | 119.8 | 61.39 42.2 | 145.6 | 56.17 41.7 | 134.8 | 45. 29 39.5 | 114.7 | 42.00 | 39.1 107.5 
42 9 WI cccoesceel GG 44.4 | 116.9 | 48.27 39.8 | 120.9 | 58. 53 41.3 | 142.3 | 57.18 41.7 | 137.3 | 44.15 38.6 | 114.5 | 40.63 38. 0 107.0 
| 4ns August_....... 54.96 | 46.1 | 118.8 | 49.77) 40.8 | 121.4 | 60.17] 41.6 | 145.4 | 57.52] 41.4 | 139.1 | 45.07 38.5} 117.0 | 41.61 | 37.7] 110.6 
| ' September....} 54.83 | 45.3 | 121.2 | 49.49) 40.5 | 121.9 | 62.09 | 42.0 | 148.5 | 57.56 | 41.2 | 130.1 | 45.12] 380] 118.8 | 41.69) 37.1] 112.5 
— | 
oe: ind Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures—Continued 
sS oducts 
4 aan Woolen and worsted — 
Stone. ol and rayon manufactures, ex- <nitted outerwear 
ngs Deedes Cotton smaliwares goods cept dyeing and Hosiery Knitted cloth and knitted gloves 
7 finishing 
” Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
37.6 iO: Average....... $18. 22 39.0 47.4 |$15. 78 36. 5 42.9 |$19. 21 36. 4 52.8 |$18. 98 35. 6 53.6 |$18.15 38. 4 46.8 |$17.14 37.0 46.1 
37.4 1: January....... 19. 74 39.3 50.3 | 16.53 | 35.7 46.1 | 21.78 37.9 57.6 | 18. 51 33.8 55.0 | 19.90 | 37.9 50.3 | 17.65 35.8 48.9 
40.4 7: September....| 40.67 | 39.7 | 102.4 | 43.23 40.9 | 105.7 | 46.99 40.2 | 116.9 | 39.48 37.7 | 104.9 | 41.71 40.5 | 102.7 | 35. 86 37.5 95.1 
40 S October cccecse 40. 49 39.1 | 103.5 | 43.57 41.0 | 106.2 | 46.70 39.7 | 117.8 | 41.00 38.3 | 106.9 | 42.21 41.1 | 102.1 | 38.01 38.8 96.9 
40. November...-| 40.13 38.7 | 103.6 | 44.84 41.2 | 108.8 | 46.95 39.6 | 118.8 | 42.11 38.7 | 108.7 | 42.63 40.8 | 103.5 | 38.30 38. 7 98. 0 
41.0 December... .. 42. 35 40.5 ; 104.5 | 46.48 42.3 | 110.0 | 49.12 41.2 | 119.2 | 42.95 39.1 | 109.8 | 44.18 41.9 | 104.5 | 38.02 38. 5 97.8 
40 0 January......-. 43.15 40.3 | 107.1 | 47. 55 41.9 | 113.7 | 48.79 40.8 | 119.5 | 41.76 37.9 | 110.3 | 44.65 42.1 | 106.2 | 37.94 37.7 99. 2 
39.8 February...... 43.23 | 40.4 | 107.2 | 47.92 | 41.8 | 114.7 | 52.82] 40.8 | 130.3 | 41.72 | 37.6 | 110.8 | 45.23 | 41.9 | 107.9 | 39.18 | 38.7) 100.1 
40) 8) U ie 43. 31 40.2 | 108.0 | 48. 53 42.2 | 115.1 | 53.49 40.7 | 131.3 | 42.80 | 38.6 | 110.8 | 45.84 41.9 | 109.4 | 39.08 38. 6 100. 4 
40.7) 12 | lea 43.03 | 39.6 | 108.7 | 48.31 | 41.8 | 115.6 | 62.33 | 39.9 | 131.1 | 41.61 | 37.4 | 111.2 | 44.30] 41.4 | 107.2 | 38.73 | 38.4) 100.7 
0.7 | 13 May......---- 42.72 | 39.3 | 108.9 | 48.38] 41.8] 115.7 | 52.61 | 40.1 | 131.4] 41.14] 36.7 | 112.0 | 42.79] 39.7 | 107.8 | 39.00 | 38.5) 101.2 
0.6) 12 Beccecsse= 43.98 | 39.8 | 110.6 | 48.47 | 41.8 | 115.9] 53.10 | 40.3 | 132.0 | 42.01 | 36.6 | 114.6 | 43.904] 40.7 | 107.9 | 38.84) 383) 100.4 
39. 4 _— 43.48 | 39.3 | 110.7 | 47.69 | 41.6 | 114.7 | 52.31 | 39.5 | 132.7 | 41.52] 36.1 | 1148 | 44.21 | 40.5 | 109.1 | 37.28 | 37.2 98. 7 
40.9 August_....... 43.40 | 38.9 | 111.5 | 48.85 | 41.3 | 118.2 | 52.13 | 39.6 | 131.7 | 42.98 | 36.8 | 116.7 | 44.84 | 40.7 | 109.7 | 37.89 | 37.3 | 100.0 
40.1 September_.._| 44.09 | 39.0 | 113.0 | 49. 62 | 41.2 | 120.6 | 51.19 | 38.8 | 132.3 | 43.66 | 36.3 | 120.2 | 43.50) 30.1 | 111.6 | 38.34 | 37.5 | 101.4 
Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures—Continued 
Dyeing and finishing 
Knitted underwear textiles, including |Carpets and rugs, wool Hats, fur-felt Jutegoods, except felts} Cordage and twine 
woolen and worsted 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Average...... $15.05 | 36.9 41.0 |$20.82 | 38.6] 53.5 |$23.25 | 36.1 | 64.4 /$22.73 | 82.2] 70.7 |.......|.....--|-------|----- sheaccessiecannae 
anuary....... 16.06 | 36.0 | 44.6 | 21.65 39.3 55.1 | 25.18 37.3 67.5 | 27.12 | 36.2 3 |) ee a seecece socececlocccese 
September. ...| 36.30 39.5 91.8 | 47.89 41.9 | 114.2 | 52.38 41.0 | 127.9 | 47.44 35.9 | 133.4 |$37. 51 41.4 90.6 |$40. 00 38.8 103.0 
) ll 36. 50 39.3 93.0 | 47.16 41.5 | 113.6 | 83.53 41.4 | 129.5 | 48.33 37.0 | 131.1 | 37.27 41.1 90.6 | 41.70 40.1 104.1 
November__..| 37. 41 39. 5 94.7 | 48.16 41.2 | 116.7 | 53.99 41.6 | 130.1 | 47.10 36.2 | 130.3 | 37.60 41.5 90.6 | 42. 55 40.4 105.3 
December.._.. 38.17 40.2 95.1 | 50.25 42.7 | 117.5 | 54.91 42.2 | 130.6 | 51.52 39.1 | 132.1 | 38.21 41.2 02.7 | 44.13 41.3 106. 8 
Januvary....... 37.77 39.4 95.9 | 51.04 42.3 | 120.4 | 55.23 41.9 | 132.2 | 50.17 37.8 | 132.8 | 41.75 40.8 | 102.4 | 44.63 41.3 108. 1 
February...... 37. 76 38.9 96.9 | 51.80 42.2 | 122.7 | 55.35 42.0 | 131.9 | 51.79 38.7 | 132.8 | 42.28 40.1 | 105.3 | 44.44 40.8 109.1 
March........ -89 | 39.5) 98.1 | 51.85 | 42.3 | 122.7] 55.79 |) 42.1 | 132.7 | 50.36 | 37.2 | 134.8 | 42.44 | 40.0 | 106.0 | 43.65) 40.6) 107.9 
 —_——e 38.72 | 39.1 | 98.8 | 51.44 | 41.8 | 122.9 | 55.18 | 414] 133.6 | 48.58 | 35.2 | 137.9 | 42.93 | 40.6 | 105.7 | 42.21 39. 1 107.9 
Ei acescccces 37.88 | 38.3} 98.7 | 50.67 | 41.3 122.6 | 56.22 | 41.8 | 134.8 | 49.04 | 36.7 | 136.4 | 42.60 | 40.1 | 106.4 | 41.82 | 385) 108.4 
June....... “27] 38.09 | 38.4] 99.4 | 51.05 | 41.6 | 122.9 | 57.86 | 420 | 138.0] 51.72| 37.7 | 137.5 | 42.65 | 40.2 | 106.0 | 42.68 39.0 | 109.4 
ai 36.98 | 37.3] 99.0/ 48.76] 39.9] 122.1 | 57.42] 40.7 | 141.2 | 49.52| 37.1] 123.8 | 42.58 | 40.6 | 104.8 | 41.08 | 37.7 108.8 
August_....... 38.05 | 37.3 | 101.6 | 49.86 | 40.1 | 124.1 | 59.36 | 41.3 | 143.9 | 52.52 | 37.3 | 141.3 | 43.37 | 41.1 | 105.6 | 41.82) 38.0) 110.1 
Septem ber. - 36.80 | 35.8 | 102.3 | 50.49 | 39.9 | 126.3 | 59.30 | 41.3 | 143.8 | 60.48 | 35.7 | 141.3 | 41.77 | 40.3 | 103.6 | 41.85 | 37.4) 1120 

















See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries ‘_, 
MANU FACTURING—Continued 





Apparel and other finished textile products 













































































































































































| Total: Apparel and | Men’s clothing, not shi Women’s  cinn, 
rts, collars, and | Underwear and 5 Cloth 
eh tex-  ~ nae Classi- nightwear neckwear, men’s Work shirts ied em bere 
Year and month e products | 
| — wr 4, | 
Avg. io | Ave. | Ave. | ae Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Ave. | Avg Avg. | Avg. 
wkly. | A®®: | briy. | wkly.| AY®: | briy. | wkly. | A®®- | briy. | wkly. ou briy. | wkly one briy. | wkly.| Ave. ar 
earn | 5, as | earn- | earn- Rouee earn- | earn- on earn | €@FD- | hours | C8FD- | CBFD- | pours | CarD- | earn- ‘ y+ | ne 
ings S ings | ings ings | ings ings ings ings | ings ings | ings | °°urs ing 
— — _ — |-—_—_—— a ——t Guest mes | Se | 
} i 
| Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents Cents 
1939: A verage.......|$18. 17 34.5 62.7 |$19.32 33.2 | 58.1 $13.75 | 34.6 | 39.8 $14.18 35.4 40.1 |$11.06 35. 8 30.9 |$19.20 | 33.9 
1941; January.....-.| 1876 | 33.5 | 66.0) 20.40) 33.4 | 60.7) 14.22/ 33.0] 43.1 | 1485 | 336) 442 | 1283) 336) 367) 1947) 33.2 
1947: September 37.64 | 36.0 104.6 | 41.06 | 36.8 | 110.6 | 32.38) 36.9 | 87.8 | 33.05 | 35.5) 93.2 )| 25.50) 34.6) 740 | 45.78 | 35. 
October.......| 38.78 | 36.9 | 108.1 | 42.7 37.9 | 112.0 | 33.42 | 37.8 | 88.5 | 35.00 36.9 04.9 | 25.15 33.7 74.5 | 46.91 35.8 
November....| 37.09 | 36.4 | 101.9 | 42 24 7.5 | 111.6 | 33.75 | 38.0) 88.9) 35.00) 365) 061 | 2490) 341) 72.8) 43.82) 35.3 
Decem ber... 39. 00 37.1 | 105.2 | 43.11 37.7 | 113.6 35. 12 38.1 | 91.8 35.56 | 37.3 95.3 | 24.32 34.1 71.2 | 46.76 36.2 
1048: January.... 40.00 | 36.6 | 100.4 | 44.11 | 27.1 | 117.8 | 34.45] 26.9 | 92.9 | 35. 03 | 36.4] 95.71 23.73] 327] 72514852! 260) » 
February.....| 40.23 | 36.7 | 100.8 | 44.05 | 37.1 | 117.6 | 34.20| 36.8| 928 | 34.78| 35.5/| 97.4] 25.60/ 35.6] 721 | 49.00) 361) 12 Mi 
March........| 40.00 36.7 | 100.2) 44.73 37.4 | 118.8 | 35.02 37.4 93.4 | 35.77 36.3 98.4 | 26. 530 36. 9 71.8 | 48.10 36.1 AT 
April..........| 97 61 | 362] 104.0! 44.31 | 37.3 | 117.3 | 34.39} 36.9| 928/| 34.35 | 36.0| 95.4] 2685 | 368) 730/422) 351! 1 M 
May 87.24 | 36.8 | 1040) 43.5 | 948 / 117.11 33.83 | 36.3| 9271/3480) 36.8| 046) 27.22) 30.5) 74.41 43.27! a5) y Ju 
June 37.61 | 35.6 | 108.5 | 43.10) 94.4 116.9 | 33.00] 35.5 | 92.5) 34.0) 36.0) 95.0] 27.21 | 37.1] 73.2) 4394] 25.0! i» Ju 
July 38.74 | 35.8 | 108.1 | 43.03 | 36.8 | 1160 | 33.14 36.2) 92.4 | 34.54/ 366/ 95.0) 2667| 362] 7351/4609) 34.9 At 
August 0. 2 36.5 | 110.5 44.04 36.8 | 118.2 | 32.97 36.3 | 92.1 | 35.30 37.0 96.0 | 27.32 36. 4 73.9 | 48.63 35.9) im Se 
Septem ber 40. 30 6.2 | 111.7 | 43.66 | 36.8 | 118.4 | 33.39 | 36.4 | 93.2 | 35.74 36.6 98.2 | 28.13 | 36.6 | 76.3 | 48.65 5 ‘ 
Apparel and other finished textile products—Continued 
aie ee : wanee 
, : Housefurnishings 
Corsets and allied | Curtains, draperies, | 4 Sl a 
garments Millinery Handkerchiefs and bedspreads | 4 = cur | Textile bag 
‘ ie | | s | 
= Cents | | Cents | | Cents Cents | Cents ( 
1939: Average...... ($17.15 37.5 45.6 |$22.19 33.8 | TE Ecocscas ocean euciedles cpemmténmease hictnsee bacecan en cessa peccens pecwcce feces ce 
el Ca Uk UR OTR * fF eee RRR beqred BRS OE ee ee eee Ee 
1947: September..../ 35.76 | 37.5 | 96.4 | 49.74 | 35.8 | 134.0 $31.85 | 36.7 | 86.7 $30.64 | 37.3] 83.0 [$38.33 | 382/ 99.6 $35.86 | 281 
October....... 36. 76 38. 5 95.6 | 53.20 38.2 | 133.7 | 32. 57 37.5 | 86.8 | 31.55 | 37.5 | 84.4 38.72 | 38.3 | 100.4 | 36.76 38. 9 
Novem ber....| 36. 80 38. 6 95.5 | 39.14 31.3 | 121.3 | 33.31 7.7 | 88.4) 31.26 7.2) 83.9 | 38.03 | 38.3 | 98.3 | 37.25 38.9 of 
Decem ber.....| 36. 89 39.0 4.8 | 46. 03 35.0 | 125.6 $2.55 | 37.0; 88.1 | 31.28); 37.1 84.3 | 41.34 40.5 | 101.2 37. 60 39 : ; 
| | ' | | | j | 
1948: January.......| 37.37 | 38.0 | 98.5 | 63.14) 37.3 | 136.5 | 30.46) 34.4) 88.4 /| 31.44 | 36.8)| 85.6 | 38.54| 382/ 99.9/ 37.20) 389 & M 
February.....| 37. 07 37.9 07.9 | 57.84 39.3 | 141.5 | 32.66 36. 4 89.7 | 30.69 35.9 | 85.4 | 36.83 | & 06.5 | 36.23 » A 
Mareh........| 38.14] 385] 99.3 | 62.77) 36.9 130.4 | 34.21] 37.1/| 922 31.40 | 35.4 | 88.2 / 38.29) 381 | 100.0 | 35.80 | 37.1) & M 
April..........| 37.30 | 37.8] 99.1 | 4906 | 38.0 / 1953 | 33.00/ 361 | 91.7/ 30.17| 33.1 | 80.1 /3846/) 3282/1901 | 36.35) 372) & I 
May «-«-| 35, 85 35.8 | 100.3 | 42. 82 31.5 | 133.3 | 321.66 34.8 | 9.9 | 30.41 32-9 | 91.2 | 37. 52 27.2 | 99.8 | 37.94 R.4 a \ 
| ast TM 36.2 | 101.3 | 45. 29 32.7 | 135.2 | 31.40 34.3 91.7 | 30.50 33.6 | 89.8 | 40.19 29 1 | 101.9 | 38.10 an 3 4 A 
July --eeee| 36.10 | 36.0 | 100.3 | 50.09 34.8 | 141.4 | 30.62) 338) 90.7 | 30.33) 34.2/ 9065/3901! 2% 2/ 101.0/ 38.93) 32 
August sous Gan ae 36.3 | 100.4 | 54. 48 36.8 | 145.2 | 33.07 35.8 | 92.0 | 32.24 35. 5 91.4 | 39.80 | 38.7 | 101.2 | 39.68 2 
September 37.04 | 36.8 | 100.6 | 55.87 | 36.8 | 147.0 | 34. 34 7.2 | 92.4 | 30.03 | 32.0 | 94.0} 38.79! 37.0 | 102.5 | 41.34 7 
| | | | | | 
Leather and leather products 
| j 
Total: Leather and Boot and shoe cut Leather gloves and | Trunks and sult 
leather products Leather stock and findings Boots and shoes mittens cases 
eerie “ , et ;, : . 
| Cents Cents Cents Cents | Cents Cra : 
1939: Average....... |$19.13 | 36.2 52.8 |$24. 43 38.7 C7 a ee a 35.7 i Ep vrestettiecsses tenastine a a 
1041: January.......| 2.66 | 37.3 55.4 | 25.27 38.3 | |} eo Sa ree 37.0 | a Sees ee 2 
1947: Beptember....| 41. 80 39.1 | 107.2 | 52. 66 41.0 | 128.3 |$40.14 39.2 | 103.2 | 40.12 38.8 | 103.5 ($33. 45 34.3 92.7 |$43. 07 39. 5 1 c 
October ....... 42.18 30.0 | 1082 | 52.62 40.7 128.7 | 39.19 | 383 | 1038.7 | 40.41 | 38.7 | 104.6 | 34.4 36.4 04.5 | 46.15 40.9 : : 
November....| 41.03 | 38.3 | 100.5 | 52.82 40.6 | 129.7 | 38.92 | 37.2 | 106.0 | 39.98 | 27.8 | 105.9 | 33.88 36. 3 3.4 | 47.61 42.2 12 I 
December.....| 42. 67 39.1 | 100.2) 53.65 41.3 130.0 | 41.36 39.3 106.3 | 40.87 | 38.7 | 105.6 | 33.91 36. 3 93.1 | 45.53 40.9 C J 
1948: January.......| 42.63 | 39.0 | 100.5 | 63.06 | 40.8 | 129.9 | 41.36) 389 | 107.5 | 41.00) 288 | 105.9 | 33.75) 35.7) 94.7/ 4233) 384 1) 
February..... 42.00 39.0 | 110.2 53.38 40.5 | 131.7 | 41.2 38.4 | 108.0 | 41.35 38. 8 106. 5 | 33. 67 36.0 04.1 | 45.61 40. 6 ile i 
March........| 41. 87 87.8 | 110.6 | 51. 91 39.4 | 131.5 | 40. 55 37.6 | 108.6 | 40.21 37.5 | 107.1 | 33.82 | 36.0 04.0 | 45.83 40. 6 . 
Pp EROS. 40. 34 36.2 | 111.6 | 51. 80 $9.1 | 131.8 | 39.00 | 36.5 | 110.7 | 38.00; 35.3 | 108.0 | 33.18 | 34.4 93.8 | 45.35 | 40.1) 0 ; 
Pl occunsacnl ae 35.5 | 111.8 | 62.38 39.4 | 133.0 | 39.72 36.3 | 110.5 | 36.79 34.3 | 107.4 | 34.77 35.2 99.1 | 45.06} 39. ; 
0 EE 41.38 87.0 | 111.8 | 53.11 30.5 | 134.5 | 41.24 87.4 | 110.8 | 39.00 36.4 | 107.4 | 35.78 35.8 00.9 | 44.86 | 39. 0 
Sl. dacaslsin | 41.64 37.4 | 131.4 | 53.39 30.5 | 135.1 | 41.09 37.4 | 110.4 | 39.41 37.0 | 106.9 | 35.01 36.8 OR.8 | 44.42; 38.8 : 
August........| 42. 8 37.9 | 112.8 | 53.70 30.8 | 135.6 | 42.62; 38.8 | 110.5 | 40.65 37.4 108.7 | 35.79 | 36.3 | 100.5 7.19 40.6 : 
September. ...| 42.97 37.3 | 115.1 | 53.13 38.9 | 136.7 | 41.8 38.1 | 111.7 | 41.04 26.9 111.5 | 34.98 35.5 | 100.2 | 47.65 4 
. . : Re 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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ies _¢ MB ppp C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries '—Con. 
MANU FACTURING—Continued 
Food 
6N’s inn, ~ . Slaughtering and Condensed and 
elsewhan® Total: Food meat packing Butter evaporated milk Ice cream Flour 
ed and month 
ear 
— | 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. , Avg. 
pa F wkly. | AYE: | brly. | wkly. | Oye | briy. | wkly.| Oye | rly. | wkly. | Que | hrly. | wkly. ANE: | hrly. | wkly. | AS® | inely. 
wk iy br J hours 1 4 + D- | hours ‘nt = 4 hours pn - <n D- | hours _- > ‘nes hours ‘i ‘ca | hours 4 
hours | @ gs gs gs gs gs ngs gs . 
in nabeaie’ Bice 
iris Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
r 4 verage..----- $24. 43 40.3 60.7 |$27.85 | 40.6 | 68.6 |$22.60 | 46.7) 48.4 /......./.... ee | SER $29. 24 46.2 62.6 |$25.80 | 42.3 60.5 
| 391 january.------ 24.69 | 39.0) 63.3 | 26.84) 30.3) 681) 2284) 446) 60.9 ).......|.. EE care 20.41 | 44.2) 65.3 25.27| 41.0) 60.8 
33, 2 
. ». September....| 49.04 43.4 | 112.9 | 55.31 43.4 | 127.6 | 45.65 7.4 06.1 ($49. 66 46.9 | 105.9 | 50.12 45.7 | 108.9 | 59.91 | 49.9 120.1 
35.0) 1 October..-.---| 49. 61 42.8 | 115.9 | 54.98 43.2 | 127.3 | 45. 58 46.3 98.1 | 49.24 46.5 | 105.8 | 49. 86 45.5 | 106.4 | 59.01 | 49.0 120.3 
35.8) 1 November...-| 49. 90 42.5 | 117.3 | 61.31 46.9 | 130.5 | 46.05 46.1 99.5 | 48. 54 45.7 | 106.2 | 49.40 44.3 | 107.2 | 59.15 48.6 121.8 
| 35. 3 pe Decem ber..... 50. 93 43.3 | 117.5 | 61. 67 47.7 | 120.1 | 46.98 46.5 | 100.4 | 49.32 45.9 | 107.4 | 49. 87 44.8 | 107.3 | 56.465 47.6 118.7 
36. 2 - 
- January..----- 49. 44 42.0 | 117.7 | 87.12 44.8 | 127.5 | 45.92 45.9 99.6 | 50.20 45.5 | 110.3 | 50. 50 45.3 | 107. 54 43 46.4 | 117.5 
36.0!) 1 February -..--. 49. i8 41.6 | 118.1 | 51, 88 40.7 | 127.7 | 47.28 46.3 | 101.1 | 51.68 45.9 | 112.5 | 61.12 45.0 | 109.3 | 54. 56 45.9 | 1&9 
36.11 190 March.......-| 49. 36 41.6 | 118.7 | 56.62 43.6 | 130.1 | 45.92 45.8 | 101.1 | 52.28 46.4 | 112.6 | 51.44 45.4 | 109.5 | 50. 9 43.7 116.7 
36.1) 3 Autll...cocscce | 60.95 | 424 | 120.1 | 68.51) 48.1 | 142.5 | 47.16 | 45.6 | 103.2 63.51 | 46.7 | 114.7 | 80.86 | 45.3 | 108.7 | 53.07 | 48.3) 117.3 
| 38 y MEW. .concecss 51. 26 42.5 | 120.7 | 67. 66 46.7 | 142.4 | 47.52 | 45.9 | 103.3 | 55. 36 47.5 | 116.5 | 61.11 45.0 | 108.6 | 55.12 | 46 | 119.6 
a5 june....------| 52.09] 42.8] 121.7] 61.24 | 44.1 | 188.3 | 48.42 | 46.3 104.3 | 56.66 | 48.5 | 116.8 | 52.22/ 45.8 / 110.3) 57.48) 47.8) 120.4 
25.0 . EERE 51.77 42.6 | 121.5 | 58.75 42.9 | 136.8 | 49.66 | 46.9) 196.3 5A. 42 47.6 | 118.6 | 53. 58 46.2 | 112.5 60.05 | 48.4 124.1 
34.9 August.......- 49.7 41.0 | 121.3 | 55.61 | 41.2 | 135.0 | 49.56 | 46.7) 107.0 | 56.07 | 47.7 | 117.4 | 52.81 | 44.7) 114.7) 61.14) 48.1 127.1 
35.9) 13 September....| 51.64 42.5 | 121.4 | 57.73 42.4 | 135.7 | 48.92 | 46.0 | 108.2 | 55.99 47.0 | 119.1 | 54.45 45.3 | 117.2 | 60.77 | 46.3 | 131.5 
| 
Food—Continued 
| j 
es | | 3 - 
Cereal preparations | Baking | ee ~~ Sugar, beet | Confectionery | I aa 
Ktile bags —_ | 
| | | | 
ine | | Cents | | | Cents | Cents | | Cente | | Cents | | Cents 
7 et SE SS See ($25.70 | 41.7} 62.1 [$23.91 | 37.6 | 63.6 $24.68 | 42.9) 58.5 $18.64) 381 | 40.2 /$24.21 | 43.6) 55.6 
C MEEREY ccccce joooo<oe ——— | 26. 46 41.1 64.4 | 22.78 35.0 | 65.0 | 24.03 36. 5 63.0 | 19.19 37.6 61.1 | 25.28 | 42.0 60.2 
t: September.... $51.28 | 40.5 | 126.5 | 46.14 | 41.9 | 110.4 | 50.87 | 44.0 | 115.6 | 61.55 | 40.8 | 126.3 | 41.20 | 40.4 | 102.1 | 47.91 | 46.0) 104.9 
October ....-... 50. 54 39.7 | 127.3 | 46.85 41.9 | 111.5 | 63.03 45.3 | 116.8 | 50. 59 44.8 | 113.0 | 42.24 41.1 | 102.9 44. 85 44.3 103. 9 
38. ] November....| 52.05 | 40.3 | 129.1 46. 26 41.6 | 111.5 | 56.39 46.0 | 122.4 56. 47 48.2 | 117.2 | 42.24 40.8 | 103.6 | 44. 60 43.3 103, 2 
38.9 Decem ber..... 54.13 40.8 | 132.8 | 47.43 42.3 111.9 | 48.24 41.2 | 117.1 | 53. 87 | 46.1 | 116.8 | 42.96 41.5 | 103. 5 | 45, 22 43.7 | 103. 2 
38. 9 ge ! | } } 
39. 5 : January......-. 54.10 40.5 | 133.5 | 47.03 41.6 | 113.1 | 45.66 38.0 | 120.1 | 8.45 | 39.0 | 129.3 | 40.82 39. 6 103.4 | 45.05 | 43.0 | 105.5 
February.....- 5.58 | 40.6 | 136.9 | 40.30 | 43.6 | 113.2 | 44.66 37.9 | 117.7 | 55.30 42.4 | 1380.5 | 40.45 38.9 | 104.5 | 44.99 | 42.9) 104.8 
8.9 March........| 62.46 | 38.7 | 135.6 | 47.38 41.9 | 113.1 | 49.30 | 41.0 | 120.2 | 60.11 | 38.7 | 129.6 | 40.48 39.1 | 105.0 | 44.93 | 43.0 104.4 
8 AGE iececuvcs 54. 53 39.8 | 137.0 , 48.00 42.1 | 113.8 | 52. 57 43.2 | 121.7 | 30.19 38.4 | 130.2 | 40.83 38.6 | 106.0 | 45.46 | 43.7) 104.1 
a7.1 | Se 55.64 | 40.4 | 137.7 | 49.09 | 42.7 | 114.8] 51.08 | 41.9 | 122.0) 50.27 | 37.5 | 133.9 |°39. 21 | 37.5 | 103.6 45.75 | 43.9 | 104.1 
7.2 f a 38.00 | 41.5 | 1308 | 50.03! 42.9) 116.5] 53.14) 44.0 120.7/ 50.20| 385 | 130.3 4215) 39.5 | 106.9) 47.20 5.0 | 105.2 
£4) @ Bi nakinae 57.92 41.7 | 139.1 | 50.01 | 42.7 | 116.8] 57.73 | 45.9] 125.8 | 50.73 | 38.4 | 132.1 | 42.32] 39.3 | 107.8 | 49.39) 46.1) 107.6 
ak. 3 4 [CF 53.66 | 39.0 | 137.8 | 49.77} 42.5 | 116.9 | 57.52) 45.6 126.1 | 49.20 | 37.0 | 133.0 | 43. 47 40.2 | 108.8 5.18 42.5 105. 9 
38.9) 10, September....| 52.61 | 37.6 | 140.1 | 50.78 | 42.8 | 118.6] 54.97 | 43.5 | 125.5 | 55.18 | 40.4 | 136.6 | 44.73 | 41.0 | 109.8 | 46.94 43.6 | 107.5 
Food—C ontinued Tobacco manufactures 
Tobacco (chewing 
Canning and pre- Total: Tobacco | s | oki 
Malt liquors | serving manufactures Cigarettes Cigars | and — and 
| | 
j la j | i > ian 
| Cente | Cents | Cents | | Cents | | Cents Cents 
$35. 01 38.3 91.6 |$16.77 37.0 46.4 |$16.84 | 35.4 | 47.6 |$20. 88 37.2 | 86.1 |$14. 4 34.7 41.9 |$17. & 34.1; 61.4 
1: January....... 34. 57 36. 4 95.2 | 16.67 33.0 51.0 | 17.89 | 35.7 | 5.1 22. 38 | 37.3 | 60.0 16.13 35. 0 43.2 | 18.60 | 34.9 53.7 
| | j 
September....| 60.54 | 45.2 | 153.9 | 43.60) 42.8 | 102.5 | 37.33 | 39.2) 95.2) 43.36) 40.7 | 106.6 | 32.42 | 37.7) 85.7 | 3839) 41.2) 93.3 
October.......| 66.10 43.5 | 151.7 | 44.75 40.9 | 110.0 | 37.90 | 39.7 | 95.4 | 43.92 41.3 | 106.3 | 33.21 38.3 86.3 | 37.78 | 40.6 93.1 
November....| 64.03 42.1 | 152.3 | 37.94 35.9 | 106.2 | 37. 67 39.4 95.6 43.15 40.6 | 106.3 | 33.69 38.6 | 8H. 8 36 10 38. 5 93. 9 
63. 54 42.1 | 151.1 | 41.14 37.7 | 109.3 | 39.16 39.9 | 08.3 | 45.45 40.6 | 111.9 | 34. 24 39.3 86.8 | 37.16 39.1 95.0 
| 
January....... 61.03 40.4 | 151.0 | 41.10 37.3 | 110.2 | 37.97 38.6 | 98.4 44.7 39.4 | 113.5 | 32.64 38 1 | 86.0 35. 38 37.1 95. 5 
February...... 62.25 | 40.9 | 1520) 42.73 | 384 | 111.8] 35.04 | 36.2) 96.8 | 37.93 | 33.9 112.0 | 32.50 | 37.9) 85.7 | 35.89 7.2) 06.6 
EE 62. 57 41.2 151.6 | 40.77 36.5 | 112.0 | 36.52 | 37.7) 96.8 | 42.00) 382) 112.4 32.12 7.6; 85.2 35. 78 36.9 97.1 
ce 65. 24 42.5 | 153.2 | 41.63 37.0 | 113.0 | 37.19 | 38.2 97.3 | 44.35 39.6 | 111.9 32.13 | 37.4) 86.7 | 36. 32 37.1 97.9 
a 65. 31 42.5 | 153.7 | 41.35 3A. 8 | 112.5 | 37.12 37.7 98. 4 44. 32 | 38.9 113.9 31. 80 36. 9 85.8 36. 91 37.3 9. 1 
ST 67.74 | 42.9 157.8 | 41.16 | 38.0 | 109.0 | 37.86 | 37.8 | 100.3 | 45.84 | 30.1 117.2 31.7 36.8 | 86.3 37 03 | 37.6 100. 9 
71.35 | 44.1 | 161.0] 41.78 | 39.0 | 1083 | 3851 | 38.0 101.4 | 46.59) 30.8 | 117.1 | 3224] 36.7) 87.7 | 37.59) 37.1] 1 1.5 
iene | 60.14} 42.9 | 161.2 | 39.51 | 36.2 110.2 | 39.26 | 39.0 | 100.8 | 48.39 | 41.5 116.7 | 32.29 37.1 | 86.7 | 38.81 | $8.4) 101.2 
Septem ber . 70.27 | 43.4 | 161.8 | 46.08 41.4 | 111.7 | 37.94 | 38.0) 99.8 44.47 38.4 | 115.9 | 32.79 | 7.7 | 86.7 | 39.11 | 382) 102.3 








See footnotes at end of table 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries '_¢ MM 5 
MANU FACTURING—Continued 





















































































































































Printing, pub) 
| Paper and allied products ond allie ea , 
a Total: P 
Total: Paper and Oat: Printing 
Paper and pulp Envelopes Paper bags Paper boxes lishing, A 
Year and month allied products en ine, and A: 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. : Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. 
wkly. oul brly. | wkly. we brly. | wkly. E- brly. | wkly. ASE brly. | wkly. wile brly. | wkly.| Avs. | * 
earn | hours | S8°D- | S@FD- | hours | #rD- | earn- hours Se | eS hours carn: | earn: | hours | “kD- | carn- wary. | ene 
ings "| ings | ings "| ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings | “0Urs| (™ 
| | 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 

1039: Average.......|$23. 72 40.1 59.2 |$24.92 40.3 7 | a ae ie ee, FE PS Peseta * $21. 78 40. 2 54.7 |$32. 42 37.4 

1041: January....... | 26.16) 40.0) 62.9) 27.02] 40.8) 662 ).> 2.0.) Wy NS wn dndéhandiadil 22.26 | 38.8) 57.6 | 33.49 | 37,8 | 

1047: September | 51.99 42.9 | 121.0 | 67.14 44.5 | 128.3 |$47.02 42.2 | 112.5 |$42.05 38.2 | 110.2 | 46.53 41.6 | 112.2 | 61.61 40.2 
October | 82. 22 43.0 | 121.5 | 57.10 44.4 | 128.7 | 46.97 42.1 | 112.8 | 43.67 39.3 | 111.3 | 47.37 42.1 | 112.7 | 61.62 40.0 | , 

Novem ber | 52. 80 43.2 | 122.2 | 57. 40 44.4 | 129.2 | 46. 52 41.9 | 112.0 | 43.17 39.0 | 110.6 | 48. 66 42.7 | 114.3 | 62.30 40.0} } 
Decem ber .. | 63. 60 43.8 | 122.6 | 58.21 44.9 | 129.5 | 47.35 42.2 | 112.2 | 45.29 40.7 | 111.3 | 40.44 43.3 | 114.4 | 63.37 40.4 | 1 
| 

1648: January... | 53. 20 43.1 | 123.5 | 57.75 44.4 | 130.1 | 46.50 41.4 | 113.9 | 45.23 40.8 | 111.2 | 48.35 42.0 | 115.5 | 62. 41 30.5) 1 
February | 63. 61 43.1 |} 124.5 | 58. 41 44.5 | 131.0 | 46.68 41.3 | 114.6 | 44.34 39.5 | 112.0 | 48.75 41.9 | 116.7 | 62.72 39. 1 
March ..| 53,82 43.1 | 124.9 | 58.50 44.5 | 131.3 | 46.30 41.1 | 114.4 | 45.69 40.7 | 112.1 | 49.14 41.8 | 117.7 | 63.97 30. 5 
yp . --| 53. 36 42.7 | 125.0 | 58.02 44.1 | 131.3 | 46. 26 40.8 | 114.9 | 45.14 40.5 | 111.3 | 48.32 41.0 | 118.0 | 64.62 39.2) ] 

May 54, 28 42.8 | 126.9 | 50. 47 44.6 | 133.4 | 46.34 40.8 | 115.0 | 44.93 39.8 | 112.6 | 48.64 40.7 | 119.9 | 65.06 39.1) 1% - 
June --| 55. 34 42.8 | 120.2 | 6.40 44.1 | 136.8 | 47.02 41.3 | 115.8 | 46.29 40.8 | 113.0 | 50.48 41.6 | 121.6 | 65.48 39.1) 19 Ju 
July | 55. 97 42.5 | 131.7 | 61.49 | 43.9 | 140.0 | 45.87 40.6 | 114.8 | 48.61 41.6 | 116.7 | 49.87 40.7 | 122.9 | 65.08 38.9) i Ju 
August | 5A. 98 43.2 | 132.0 | 62.3: 44.4 | 140.2 | 47.86 41.4 | 118.3 | 49.32 41.3 | 119.3 | 51.50 42.0 | 123.3 | 65.89 39.11 im Al 
September | 57.02 | 42.7 | 133.5 | 62.10 | 43.7 | 142.2 | 47.85 | 41.5 | 119.0 | 48.64 41.1 | 119.0 | 52.03 | 41.9 | 124.3 | 67.31 | 39.3) jy - 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries—Continued Chemicals and allied products 
Newspapers and Printing; book and Lithographi Total: Chemicals Paints, varnishes, Drugs, medicines, 
periodicals job aaa ms and allied products and colors and insecticides 
e* Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cen 
1039: Average.......|$37. 58 36.1 | 100. 4 |$30. 30 38.3 aaa ee ere $25. 59 39.5 64.9 |$28. 48 40.5 70.4 |$24. 16 39.7 | 
1941: January ---| 38.15 35.4 | 105.2 | 31. 64 30.6 8 a ER ee 27. 53 39.9 69.0 | 29.86 40.3 74.1 | 24.68 39.3 A 
J 

1047: September....| 60. 40 39.0 | 175.3 | 58.32 40.8 | 143.6 |$60. 51 41.2 | 146.7 | 51.81 41.0 | 126.3 | 53.55 41.8 | 128.4 | 46.43 39.5 
October.......| 69. 18 38.7 | 175.8 | 58.63 40.7 | 145.1 | 60.16 41.1 | 146.2 | 52.67 41.4 | 127.3 | 53.93 41.9 | 129.0 | 47.90 40.4 »S 
November....| 60.78 38.6 | 177.6 | 50.35 40.7 | 146.9 | 62.19 42.4 | 146.7 | 53.15 41.3 | 128.7 | 55.06 41.9 | 131.6 | 47.35 40.0 0 
December.....| 71.45 39.1 | 179.1 | 60.22 41.1 | 147.9 | 62.91 42.3 | 148.6 | 53.73 41.5 | 120.3 | 55.11 42.0 | 131.4 | 47,90 40.4 | N 

[ 

1048: January.......| 68. 06 37.8 | 179.7 | 60.23 40.7 | 149.3 | 61.03 40.4 | 161.1 | 54.31 41.4 | 131.1 | 55.34 42.0 | 132.1 | 48. 31 40.4 
February....../ 70. 36 38.3 | 181.2 | 60.13 39.8 | 152.8 | 60.04 39.8 | 150.9 | 54.12 41.1 | 131.5 | 55.73 41.8 | 183.4 | 48.42 40.2 s: J 
March eostl Tae 38.4 | 184.3 | 60. 06 40.3 | 152.8 | 62.92 40.3 | 156.0 | 54.15 41.2 | 131.5 | 55.71 41.7 | 133.8 | 48. 44 40.2 | 12 I 
pen vate ae 38.5 | 187.0 | 61. 26 30.9 | 155.1 | 61.78 30.5 | 156.5 | 54.38 41.0 | 132.7 | 55. 54 41.5 | 134.4 | 48.36 39.8) 12 \ 
May seuctéel De 38.4 | 187.7 | 61.92 39.8 | 157.0 | 63.24 39.5 | 160.1 | 55.24 41.0 | 134.7 | 57.22 42.2 | 135.8 | 48.91 39.4) 1% 3 
Pith ccadimed 73. 26 38.0 | 189.6 | 62. 25 39.7 | 157.9 | 64.60 40.0 | 161.6 | 56.64 41.4 | 136.9 | 57.84 42.4 | 136.5 | 49. 56 39.5 | 12 1 
July séicodl aban 37.8 | 189.4 | 62.06 39.7 | 157.6 | 62.45 38.6 | 161.8 | 57.21 41.1 | 139.0 | 59.24 42.9 | 138.5 | 49. 21 39.0 | 1% J 
Auruat 73. 48 38.2 | 191.1 | 62.32 39.8 | 157.8 | 64,55 39.8 | 162.1 | 57.69 41.0 | 140.7 | 59.03 42.2 | 139.9 | 49.48 39.1) 12 J 
September 76. 91 38.8 | 195.5 | 63.02 39.8 | 159.5 | 64.61 39.9 | 163.0 | 58.19 41.2 | 141.1 | 59.27 42.0 | 141.3 | 49.83 39. 5 ; 

‘ 
Chemicals and allied products—Continued 
io = 
Rayon and allied Chemicals, not else- | Explosives and safety | Ammunition, smal)- dol 
Soap products where classified | fuses arms Cottonseed o!! 
| i | 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 

1939: Average...... $28. 11 39.8 70.7 |$24. 52 37.9 | 64.6 |$31. 30 40.0 78. 4 |$29. 99 38.8 77.3 |$22. 68 39.0} 61.2 ($13.70 44.3 Bi 

1041: January...... 20. 58 40.0 74.0 | 27.26 39. 2 69.6 | 33.10 40.3 82.2 | 31. 56 37.8 83.5 | 24.05 38.6 | 62.3 | 15.55 44. 6 % 

1947. September. ...| 62.05 44.0 | 141.0 | 49.74 39.6 | 125.7 | 57.98 40.5 | 143.2 | 57.39 41.6 | 138.1 | 52.69 42.1 | 125.0 | 36.30 51.0 | i 
October.......| 61. 58 43.5 | 141.4 | 48.71 39.0 | 124.9 | 58.46 40.8 | 143.2 | 56.66 40.5 | 140.0 | 63.18 | 42.9) 123.9 | 38.84 63.8 | 72 : 
November. ...| 62.66 44.1 | 142.0 | 49.07 39.2 | 125.2 | 50. 21 40.9 | 144.8 | 58.20 40.7 | 143.0 | 53.30 | 43.1 | 123.8 | 38.47 2.6) % 1941: 
December.....| 65. 01 44.7 | 145.6 | 49.73 39.2 | 126.8 | 60.07 41.2 | 145.7 | 57.36 40.0 | 143.3 | 53.85 43.3 | 124.3 | 38.68 52. 9 3 

3 M7: 

1048: January.......| 64.69 44.1 | 146.6 | 50.36 39.2 | 128.4 | 60.86 41.2 | 147.7 | 58.85 40.8 | 144.1 | 48.09 40.5 | 118.8 | 38. 86 §2. 2 if 
February .....| 64. 54 43.8 | i47.5 | 50.33 39.3 | 128.0 | 60.82 41.1 | 147.9 | 58.20 41.2 | 143.8 | 48.19 40.6 | 118.7 | 36. 59 48.8 
March. : 62. 83 42.8 | 146.7 | 50.68 39.5 | 128.4 | 60.84 41.0 | 148.3 | 58.24 40.5 | 143.7 | 49.04 40.7 | 120.4 | 37.95 50. 3 a 
_ aebeubens 64. 29 42.1 | 152.8 | 51.29 39.8 | 128.7 | 60.97 41.1 | 148.4 | 56.47 39.6 | 142.7 | 49.37 40.8 | 120.9 | 37.50 49.4 J 
May.. 64. 09 42.1 | 154.3 | 51.46 39.7 | 129.6 | 61.48 41.2 | 149.3 | 50.34 40.6 | 146.2 | 60.28 | 41.3 | 121.8 | 38.07 49.0 “ 1448 
June... «---| 63.00 41.5 | 162.1 | 61.7 39.8 | 120.8 | 63.17 41.9 | 150.9 | 61. 58 41.9 | 147.1 | 51.48 41.2 | 124.3 | 37.94 48. 0 y 
SES 62. 44 41.0 | 152.3 | 53.38 40.1 | 133.0 | 63.49 41.3 | 153.9 | 61.65 41.8 | 147.3 | 53.05 41.2 | 127.9 | 38.77 47.6 8 
August .. ..| &.78 41.9 | 152.3 | 55.32 39.8 | 139.1 | 63.80 41.1 | 156.2 | 63.93 41.8 | 152.9 | 52.64 41.2 | 127.0 | 38. 59 49.0 a 
September....| 65.06 42.5 | 153.0 | 55.31 39.5 | 140.0 | 65. 27 40.9 | 159.6 | 64.01 41.9 | 152.7 | 53.61 41.8 | 127.7 | 41.64 52. 3 


















































See footnotes at end of table. 
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ting, pub 
» PUD Ishin 
allied IDdugey) “ae Products of petroleum and coal Rubber products 
ee 
l Printip 
ling, ana Total: Products of Coke and by- Total: Rubber prod- 
ue an Fertilizers petroleum and coal Petroleum refining products Roofing materials nets 
= er and month 
2 ee 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. ‘ Avg. | Avg. . Avg. 
Avg, | Ang wkly. ou brly. | wkly. ous brly. | wkly. out brly. | wkly. ae. brly. | wkly. ae brly. | wkly. ave. hriy. 
Wkly, | ori eam | hours | C@7D- | C8D- | hours | C8hD- | CATM- | pours | earn- | earn- h Zs earn | AFD | pours | Cam | earn | }, Me earn- 
hours | tb ings ings ings ings ings ings ings ours ings ings ings | ings “| ings 
a Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
37.4 | “Mo. Average...---- $14.71 | 35.8 | 41.2 ($32.62 36.5 | 89.4 |$34.97 | 36.1 | 97.4 Be Fees Sar ee Ee eee $27.84 | 36.9 75.4 
37.8 | . ): January.----.-  * og 8 oe tee 5 Fee Fe RE SY UL UR OS fe ees eee eee See ..--| 30.38 | 39.0 77. 
40.2} 7 September....| 38.85 | 41.8 | 93.0 | 61.84) 41.0 | 150.9 | 64.75 | 40.7 | 159.1 |/$53.08 | 38.6} 138.1 |$57.56 |) 44.7 | 128.7 | 57.76 | 39.9] 144.7 
40.0 | 3 October. .----- 36. 85 40. 5 90.9 | 60.94 40.5 | 150.5 | 63.51 39.9 | 159.3 | 53.83 39.9 | 135.0 | 58.88 45.2 | 130.2 7.62 40.1 143.8 
40.0) 2 November....| 35.53 | 39.2 | 90.7 | 62.54 | 41.2 | 151.8 | 65.86 | 41.0 | 160.7 | 54.06 | 30.8 | 135.9 | 58.74 | 45.4 | 130.6 | 57.99 / 39.9] 145.4 
40. 4 | ry Decem ber-...- 36.56 | 40.7 | 89.7 | 63.21 | 40.8 | 155.1 | 66.32 | 40.3 | 164.7 | 54.37 | 39.7 | 187.1 | 60.60 | 45.5 | 133.1 | 59.47] 40.9] 145.4 
; Ay 
39.5 om 9° January..-.--- 37. 23 41.5 89.7 | 64.47 | 40.7 | 158.6 | 67.54 39.8 | 169.9 | 56.70 40.4 | 140.4 | 58.35 44.4 | 131.4 | 57.33 39.7 144.4 
39.1] 1m February-.---- 34.96 | 39.7 | 88.1 | 64.58 | 40.8 | 158.1 | 67.64 | 40.0 | 168.9 | 57.06 | 40.9] 139.5 | 58.67 | 44.1 | 133.2] 54.70 | 38.5) 142.1 
30.5 re March.....-.-| 36. 25 41.6 87.1 | 64.62 | 40.6 | 159.3 | 67.77 40.1 | 169.2 | 56.74 40.3 | 140.8 | 59. 51 44.3 | 134.2 | 53.24 37.8 140.8 
39.2!) ww 36. 49 41.5 88.0 | 64.45 | 40.3 | 160.0 | 68. 50 40.2 | 170.4 | 53. 54 38.4 | 139.5 | 58.84 44.0 | 133.8 | 53.39 7.8 141.2 
39.1 ~ EER 37. 40 41.4 90.4 | 67.16} 41.2 | 163.1 | 71.14 40.9 | 174.0 | 57.01 40.2 | 141.9 | 60.66 44.9 | 185.2 | 55. 45 39.0 142.4 
30.1! we ST cichscieacinbl 39. 34 41.2 95.4 | 67.18 40.7 | 165.0 | 70.96 | 40.2 176.3 | 57.84 40.3 | 143.7 | 61.09 44.7 | 136.7 | 57.14 39.7 143. 9 
38.9 er 40. 82 42.1 7.0 | 69.45 40.8 | 170.3 | 74.01 40.4 | 183.2 | 57.44 | 39.8 | 144.3 62.78 45.2 | 139.0 | 58. 37 39. 7 147.2 
39.1 4ugust......- 40.37 | 40.7] 99.1 | 70.71} 41.2) 171.6] 75.13 41.0 | 183.2 | 59.97! 39.9] 150.3] 63.58] 44.9 | 141.5 | 60.47] 40.3{ 150.0 
39.3 September_..-} 40.52 | 40.1 | 101.0 | 68.65 40.4 | 169.8 | 72.16 | 40.2 | 179.4 | 60.65 | 39.0 | 154.9 | 63.75 | 44.4 | 143.4 | 59.42 | 30.5] 150.4 
; | | | | | 
Rubber products— Continued Miscellaneous industries 
medicir Rubber ti 4 a Total: Mines nae - : 
ee Re ubber tires an ubber boots an otal: scellaneous sional and scien- *janos, organs, anc 
isecticides inner tubes shoes Rubber goods, other industries tific), and fire-con- parts 
—— trol equipment 
Cen — 
= 3| ‘u Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
61. bos: Average... _- $33.36 | 35.0 | 95.7 |$22.80| 37.5] 60.7 |$23.34 | 38.9) 60.5 1$24.48| 30.2] 62.4 |.......].......]..--22] 222-2} oo. sei 
30.51 1 M1: January_....-- 36. 67 37.7 97.5 | 26.76 41.9 63.9 | 24.97 39.4 63.9 | 25.35 39.3 64. 5 |$35. 33 45.7 77.3 . a 
‘o4| LS@MMor: September....| 64.75 | 33.9 | 166.1 | 49.92 | 41.8 | 119.4 | 50.40] 40.9 | 123.4] 47.91 | 40.2 | 119.1 | 55.00 | 39.8 | 136.1 |g53.81 | 41.9] 120.5 
0 )) is October......- 63.78 | 38.7 | 164.7 | 51.28 | 42.4] 121.1] 51.03 | 41.4} 123.2] 48.74 | 40.6 | 120.0 | 55.67 | 39.9 | 137.5 | 52.64) 40.8] 130.1 
4) Us November_...| 64. 86 38.9 | 166.1 | 49. 26 40.6 | 121.3 | 51.27 41.0 | 125.2 | 49.14 40.7 | 120.7 | 56.06 40.0 | 136.9 | 54.24 41.6 131.8 
0.4) 1% December... 65.74 39.5 | 165.8 | 54.72 44.5 | 123.1 | 52.93 41.8 | 126.1 | 50. 21 41.2 | 121.9 | 57.99 40.8 | 189.1 | 56.25 42.9 132.6 
iy. | 
2 | Gos: January... .... 62.72 | 38.2 | 164.6 | 51.08 | 42.1 | 121.4 | 51.79] 41.1 | 126.0 | 49.60 | 40.4 | 122.7 | 59.59 | 41.2] 141.9 | 62.52] 40.4] 131.1 
9 8 1% February..._.. 58. 22 36.0 | 161.3 | 50.65 41.7 | 121.4 | 51.33 40.8 | 125.8 | 50.11 40.8 | 123.0 | 57.20 40.0 | 138.8 | 51.88 40.0 130. 5 
9 a} 1% March........| 55. 54 34.8 | 159.9 | 51.42 42.2 | 121.9 | 50.60 40.4 | 125.1 | 49.84 | 40.6 | 122.9 | 57.54 40.1 | 140.7 | 51.82 40.3 128.8 
eal RE 56.54 | 35.3 | 160.3 | 50.59} 41.7 | 121.4 | 50.16 | 39.9 | 125.6 | 49.60 | 40.4 | 122.8 | 58.16 | 40.5 | 141.3 | 52.34 40.8] 128.6 
yi ee 61.15 | 37.4 | 163.6 | 50.61 | 41.7 | 121.4 | 50.34} 40.0 | 126.0] 50.19 40.3 | 124.4 | 58.35 | 40.2] 143.0] 52.36) 40.8 | 128.6 
91 ~ AS 63. 96 38.8 | 165.1 | 50.69 41.7 | 121.5 | 51.15 | 40.2 | 127.2 | 50.92 | 40.3 | 126.2 | 57.73 39.7 | 143.4 | 52.11 | 40.9 128. 0 
QF i etinamnnnens 66. 30 39.3 | 168.4 | 52.12 42.3 | 123.1 | 51.07 39.4 | 129.6 | 50.02 39.4 | 126.9 | 56.68 39.7 | 144.8 | 52.07 40.9 128. 3 
‘ August.......| 68.29 39.5 | 173.0 | 52. 53 41.5 | 126.6 | 53.70 40.9 | 131.2 | 51.25 | 40.3 127.1 | 58.44 | 40.0 | 145.8 | 52.42 |} 40.7 129.3 
September_...| 65.27 | 37.7 | 173.2 | 53.22] 41.7 | 128.2 | 54.59 | 40.9 | 133.4] 51.75 | 40.5 | 127.9 | 59.55 | 40.2 147.5 | 62.51 | 40.3] 130.8 
} 
—— NONMANUFACTURING 
seed ol! Mining 
Coal Metal 
) ——e 
: Anthracite § Bituminous * Total: Metal | Iron | Copper Lead and zinc 
»0 i | | —————e 
. | l l | eo 
8 ; | Cente | Cents Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 
5 169; Average.__.._- $25. 67 27.7 92.3 |$23.88 27.1 88.6 |$28.93 40.9 | 70.8 |$26.36 35.7 73.8 |$28. 08 41.9 67.9 $26 39 38. 7 68.3 
o 141; January_...._- 25.13 27.0 92.5 | 26.00 29.7 88.5 | 30.63 41.0 74.7 | 29.26 39.0 75.0 | 30.93 41.8 74.9 28. 61 38. 2 74.9 
9 7 147; September. ...| 67.37 38.2 | 176.5 | 71.19 39.1 | 181.9 | 57.01 41.6 | 137.0 54.12 39.6 | 136.8 | 61. 57 44.2 | 139.3 | 56.67 | 41.0 128.3 
9 oni October....__- 71. 40 40.0 | 178.4 | 71.91 39.9 | 179.8 | 57.39 42.3 | 135.6 | 55.11 | 40.7 | 135.5 | 60. 78 44.8 | 135.7 | 57.48 | 41.5 138. 6 
3 Me November__._| 63. 43 36.2 | 175.4 | 71.77 38.5 | 185.1 | 57.55 41.7 | 138.0 | 54.83 | 39.9 | 137.6 | 60.49 44.0 | 137.5 | 58. 58 41.4 141.6 
4 a December__... 67.42 38.4 | 175.6 | 75.22 41.2 | 182.6 | 58.11 42.7 | 136. 0 54.26 | 40.3 | 134.6 | 62.39 45.5 | 137.0 60. 83 43.3 140. 6 
,| = | 
) | <a M8: January_..._.. 68.79 | 39.0 | 176.4| 75.78 | 40.9 | 184.7 | 58.23 | 42.5 | 137.1 | 54.99] 40.5] 135.6] 62.21 | 45.2] 137.7| 59.88| 420) 142.5 
2 a1 February_..__- 65. 78 36.2 | 181.7 | 70. 54 38.7 | 182.6 | 58.79 42.9 | 137.0 | 66.40 | 41.4 | 136.1 | 62.84 45.8 | 137.3 | 59.16 41.9 141 2 
oF Mareh.-.._...] 71.59 | 40.3 | 177.6 | 74.84 | 40.6 | 184.2 | 57.90] 42.4 | 136.6 | 56.04 | 41.3 | 135.7 | 61.25] 44.7 | 137.1 | 59.04] 41.6] 141.5 
 eaaee 55. 05 32.1 | 170.8 | 49.53 27.0 | 182.1 | 47.84 42.1 | 137.3 | 55.48 40.7 | 136.4 | 61.04 44.6 | 136.9 59. 5 41.7 143.0 
RARE 69. 89 39.4 | 177.4 | 74.08 40.3 | 184.1 | 59.26 42.8 | 138.4 | 57.91 42.1 | 137.7 | 61.73 45.0 | 137.3 | 60.27 41.8 144.2 
— asta 68. 91 39.4 | 174.9 | 73.87 39.9 | 185.0 | 58.79 2.4 | 138.6 | 57. 41 41.5 | 138.3 | 61.33 44.5 | 137.8 | 60.42 41.7 144.9 
55. 11 $1.7 | 173.6 | 67. 62 34.2 | 193.6 | 58.00 40.6 | 142.7 | 55.30 40.3 | 137.1 | 63.99 43.6 | 146.8 | 53.11 35.3 150. 5 
August._..._. 72. 77 38.3 | 190.1 | 77.87 39.3 | 197.1 | 62.46 43.0 | 145.4 | 59. 21 41.6 | 142.4 | 67.45 45.2 149.3 | 64.95 42.9 151.5 
September._..| 69.35 | 36.6 | 189.7 | 74.98 | 37.7 | 197.6 | 62.18] 41.3 | 150.6 | 61.22 | 40.2 | 152.3 | 64.67] 42.8 | 150.8 | 63.26] 41.4 152.9 
| ' 















































See footnotes at end of table. 
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M ining—Continued Public utilities 
Quarrying and Crude petroleum and Street railways Elect , 
nonmetallic natural gas production and busses ¢ Telephone * Telegraph * and Deniate 
Year and month ' 
| Ay A 
g. ve. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. S 
wkly. why. brly. | wkly. SE. brly. | wkly. LY 5 brly. | wkly. oie brly. | wkly. Axe. bry. | wkly.| Ave. | Ay Y 
earn- | hours | eam- | earn- | P7. | earn- | earn- ok earn- | earn- | }o.2, | earn- | earn- oa earn- | earn- | ¥*ly. | ™ 
| ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings ings | ings | bours | ¢ 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents ra 
1939: Average....... $21. 61 30.2 65.0 ($34.00 | 38.3 87.3 |$33.13 | 45.9) 71.4 [$31.04 | 39.1 | 82.2 j.......}.......]....... $34.38 | 30.6 
1041: January....... | 22.06 38,2 57.6 | 33.99 37.7 88.5 | 33. 63 45,3 73.1 | 32.52 39.7 Sti ihatnenulnensanaliuiibana 35.49 | 39.4 
1947: September. if 63. 45 46.1 | 115.6 | 61.37 40.3 | 151.0 | 58. 57 46.1 | 126.5 | 48.02 39.1 |$123.0 |$54, 95 44.5 | 123.4 | 58.29) 429! , 
October ....... | 54. 44 46.4 | 116.9 | 60. 61 40.0 | 149.4 | 58.69 45.7 | 126.5 | 48.77 39.3 | 124.1 | 54.92 44.8 | 122.7 | 68.44) 42) , y A 
November....| 53. 05 44.6 | 117.8 | 62.04 40.9 | 155.4 | 68. 27 45.4 | 127.6 | 49.44 89.5 | 125.4 | 55.10 44.0 | 125.3 | 60.33 | 424 Mg J 
December.... | 52. 39 44.4 | 117.6 | 6.90 30.5 | 154.3 | 60.11 46.8 | 128.8 | 47.83 39.0 | 122.9 | 55.14 43.9 | 125.7 | 59.01 42.2) 14 
. 8 
1948: January ....... | 50.92 42.7 | 118.7 | 64.53 30.9 | 162.7 | 60.73 46.3 | 129.9 | 48.20 38.9 | 124.1 | 55.81 44.4 | 125.7 | 50.87 42.4) 1 0 
February.....| 50.39 42.1 119.9 | 65.77 40.4 | 163.8 | 62.15 47.7 | 129.5 | 47.82 38.7 | 123.8 | 56.26 44.5 | 126.5 | 59. 60 42.2) 14 N 
March........| 51.04 42.9 | 119.0 | 63.44 39.7 | 160.5 | 61.36 7.3 | 129.8 | 47.31 38.7 | 122.3 | 56.19 44.4 | 126.7 | 58.27 | 41.6) iy [ 
la sesencens Gna 43.7 | 120.6 | 63.96 40.0 | 169.9 | 60.10 46.6 | 129.3 | 47. 56 38.8 | 122.5 | 69,45 44,1 | 134.9 | 59.10 41.8) 1 
ilassdsances! a ie 44.4 | 122.6 | 65. 88 40.2 | 164.6 | 60.32 46.8 | 130.2 | 48.82 39.4 | 124.0 | 62.12 45.0 | 138.1 | 59.83 41.7] 3 
[ See 45.0 | 122.8 | 64.88 39.5 | 163.6 | 41. 21 46.8 | 131.5 | 48. 67 39.5 | 123.2 | 61.63 45.1 | 136.7 | 60.41 41.8) 
July 55. 83 44.1 | 126.6 | 67.17 40.1 | 167.6 | 62.01 47.0 | 132.8 | 49.19 39.8 | 123.7 | 63.10 45.8 | 137.9 | 61.46 41.8) 14 
August 58. 55 45.7 | 128.3 | 69.59 41.3 | 168.2 | 62.68 47.5 | 132.7 | 48.35 39.4 | 122.9 | 62. 59 45.6 | 137.3 | 61.46 42.1) 14 
September 57.70 44.6 | 128.8 | 67.58 | 39.6 | 171.1 | 62.29) 46.5 | 135.2 | 49.22 | 39.5 | 125.0 | 61.83 | 44.8 | 137.9 | 61.88 | 41.7] iy 
Trade 
Retail 


Wholesale 








Total: Retail 


Food 


General merchandise 


Apparel 






Furniture and hoy 
furnishings 

















> 
Cents 
1929: A verage.......|$20. 85 41.7 71.5 
1041: January.......| 30. 50 40. 6 75.6 
1947: September....| 53. 65 41,2 | 128.1 
October...... 53. 68 41.3 | 128.9 
November....| 54.70 41.4 | 131.4 
Decermber.....| 54, 97 41.6 | 130.0 
1948: January...... 54.36 | 41.0) 130.9 
February...... 65.87 | 41.1 | 134.3 
March........| 55.17 40.9 | 133.4 
April. chateaus | 65.84} 41.0 | 134.6 
May..... é 56. 61 41.2 | 136.3 
June ------| 56.00] 41.1 | 135.3 
July 56. 54 41.2 | 136.5 | 
August ‘ 57. 51 41.3 | 137.9 
September 57.49 | 41.2 128. 1 











Cente 

$21.17 43.0 53.6 
21. 53 42.9 54.9 
37.06 40.0 | 101.2 
36. 74 40.0 | 101.3 
37.14 39.5 | 102.5 
37. 36 39.7 | 101.6 
37. 62 39.8 | 104.4 
38. 33 40.0 | 105.0 
38. 89 39.8 | 104.4 
39. 27 39.8 | 105.5 
39. 84 39.9 | 106.4 
40. 52 40.3 | 107.0 
41.19 40.8 | 107.7 
1.19 41.0 108. 0 
10. 48 | 40.2 | 108.6 














Cents 
$23. 37 43.9) 62.5 
23.78 | 43.6) 63.7 
44.15 | 40.1 | 105.1 
44.08 | 40.2 105.8 
44.92 | 39.6 | 108.6 
44.74 | 39.9 | 107.9 
45.46 | 39.91 110.8 
46. 33 39.7 | 111.9 
46.1 *40,.0 | 112.3 
46.66 | *39.6 | 115.0 
47. 08 49.6 | 114.8 
48. 52 40.6 | 115.9 
49. 44 41.0 | 116.2 
49.35 | 41.1 | 116.0 
48. 86 40.3 | 117.7 











Cents 

$17. 80 38. 8 45.4 
18.22 | 38.8) 46.6 
31.85 | 36.3 | 85.4 
$1.59 | 36.1 | 86.0 
31.15 35. 5 85. 6 
31.87 | 36.0] 85.3 
32.09 | 35.9] 88.9 
32. 09 35.7 88,3 
32. 28 35.3 87.8 
33.17 | 35.3 | 80.5 
34. 04 25. 2 90.7 
35. 04 35.8 91.5 
35. 30 36. 5 91.5 
35.03 | 36.5] 91.4 
34. 20 35.6 91.3 





Cents 

$21.23 | 38.8 | 654.3 
21.89 | 39.0); 56.0 
37.02 | 36.9 | 101.1 
37.20 | 36.8 | 102.3 
37.40 | 36.5 | 102.7 
38.18 | 37.2 | 102.4 
87.68 | 36.9 | 100.7 
37.94 | 37.3 | 100,2 
37.50 | 36.2 | 102.5 
38.23 | 36.6 | 103.0 
38. 54 36.5 | 104.0 
39. 33 36.9 | 1049 
39. 48 7.2 | 104.5 
39.17 37.1 | 104.3 
38. 96 36.8 | 105.0 























iC 

$28. 62 44.5 | WO 
27.96 | 43.9 f 
50. 23 42.6 | 12 
61.43 | 42.4) | 
62,13 | 42.5) 1% 
63.79 | 43.2) 1 
60.62 | 42.3) 1% 
53, 05 43.9 | 128 
61.30 | 43.7) 1% 
50.24 | 43.5) 1% 
50. 06 43.4 12 
50. 86 43.4 1a 
61.31 | 43.3) 1% 
61.33 | 43.7] 12 
50. 87 43.2 x 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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1/556 C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries '—Con. 
NONMANUFACTURING—Continued 



























































































Trade—Continued Finance! Service 
Retail—Continued 
ker. | Insur- Hotels * ( 4)| Power laundri Cleaning and dyein 
- | anes year-round) ower laundries eaning and dyeing 
ami ri 4 4 month Automotive Lumber and bulld- | age 
2 whit bt Year and mo! ing materials 
] hours , ia 
= Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. 
- wkly. LY brly. | wkly. L\ briy. | wkly.| wkly.| wkly. wily hriy. | wkly. Rs 4 brly. | wkly. AE brly. 
C €arD- | hours | C8fD- | e@rD- | pours | S8FD- | earn- | earn- | earn- | ou7g | C@rD- | e@rD- | pours | Carn | earn- | por, | earn- 
39. 6 ings ings | ings ings | ings | ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings 
39. 4 
y} 420) , Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
}} 42) , 7, ee $27.07 | 47.6 | 67.1 |$26.22] 42.7] 61.9 |$36.63 ($36.32 /$15.25| 46.6] 32.4 |$17.60 | 42.7 | 41.7 |$19.06] 41.8 49.0 
| 42.4] j@llg: January............--. 28.26 | 46.8 | 60.6 | 26.16] 41.7 | 63.4 | 3825 | 37.52] 15.65] 45.9] 83.8] 18.37] 42.0/ 42.9] 19.92] 41.9] 48.8 
42.2 
Ta. september....-------- 51.55 | 45.3 | 115.9 | 48.24] 42.3] 113.5 | 50.32 | 51.47| 29.86| 44.1] 67.2| 93.44] 42.4] 7861 37.67| 41.9] 011 
42.4) 1 GE cndtsnebinbonee 52. 37 45.7 | 116.5 | 48.7 42.9 | 113.6 | 61.38 | 51.96 | 30.45 | 44.0] 68.4 | 32.97 42.3 | 78.7 | 37.7 41.5 91.9 
42.2) 19 November.........-.. 52. 62 45.3 | 117.4 | 47.6 42.1 | 113.9 | 64.51 | 53.98 | 30. 54 44.4 | 68.7 | 32.86 | 41.7 78.6 | 37.23 | 40.9 92. 5 
41.6) 14 December. ...........| 52.71 45.5 | 116.8 | 49.03 42.7 | 114.3 | 62.85 | 53.92 | 30.89 I+ 44.1 69.3 | 33.88 | 42.6) 70.7 | 87.70) 41.5 92.1 
41.8) 
41.7 | 1 a 61.66 | 44.4 | 117.9 | 48.19 | 41.8 | 115.4 | 62.35 | 55.09] 30.55] 43.9] 69.5] 33.90] 42.8] 80.7] 37.64] 41.4] 92.4 
41.8) Dt sschusnveniee 53.03 | 45.0 | 118.6 | 49.56 | 42.1 117.4 | 63.37 | 56.63 | 31.19] 44.6] 69.5] 33. 54 41.9; 80.2] 36.55} 40.5 92.3 
41.8) 14 ET 52. 98 44.6 | 120.2 | 49.24 42.5 | 117.0 | 62.60 | 55.51 | 30. 96 44.0} 60.5 | 33.74 42.0 80.5 | 37. 96 41.6 92.4 
42.11 1 Bl csenebéedcusuess 54.53 | 45.5 | 121.6 | 49.64 42.6 | 117.5 | 65.76 | 54.94 | 31.50 | 44.2] 70.0] 34.20] 42.2] 81.0] 30.18) 42.1 93.3 
41.7] 19 Oe ddumemnosuednenee 54. 49 45.5 | 122.0 | 50.32 42.8 | 119.3 | 71.15 | 56.22 | 31.70 44,2 70.7 | 34,22 41.8 81.7 | 39.13 42.0 93. 6 
q 2 54. 65 45.5 | 122.1 | 51.08 43.2 | 120.2 | 60.35 | 54.75 | 31.88 44.1 71.1 | 34.36 41.8 82.3 | 40.14 42.4 04.7 
oe |, 55. 03 45.1 | 123.7 | 61.31 42.8 | 121.6 | 68.12 | 55.22 | 32.04 44.0 71.4 | 34.65 | 42.2; 82.0 | 39.02 | 41.7 94,2 
a 56. 04 45.6 | 125.1 | 52. 41 43.4 | 122.0 | 65.42 | 55.09 | 32.34 44.7 71.3 | 33.70 41.1 82.2 | 37.48 40.0 04.1 
September --- ~ancece=-| 55.87 | 45.3 | 124.7 | 52.00 | 42.4 | 123.1 63. 59 | 54.32 | 32.20 | 43.6] 72.7 | 34.56 | 41.8 | 82.8] 39.36] 41.1 05.3 
i These figures are based on reports from cooperating establishments cover- § April 1948 data reflect work stoppages. 
both full- and eaee ae Te who worked or recelved pay during * Data include private and municipal street-rallway companies and aff\l- 
ure and ho pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. As not all reporting fated, subsidiary, or successor trolley-bus and motor-bus companies. 
rnishings ns supply man-hour data, the average weekly hours and average hourly ' Prior to April 1945 the averages of hours and earnings related to all em- 
pings for individual industries are based on a slightly smaller sample ployees except executives; beginning with April 1945 these averages reflect 
Nl n are average weekly earnings. mainly the hours and earnings of employees subject to the Fair Labor Stand- 
ae For manufacturing, mining, power laundries, and cleaning and dyeing ards Act. At the same time the reporting sample was expanded to include 
44.5 | 6 justries, the data relate to production and related workers only. For the & greater number of employees of “long lines.”” The April 1945 data are 
43.9 (¢fiemeining industries, unless otherwise noted, the data relate to all non- $40.72, 42.9 hours, and 95.2 cents on the old basis, and $37.50, 40.6 hours, and 
pervisory employees and working supervisors. The size of the reporting 92.6 cents on the new basis. ‘ 
oH mole, methods of computation, and ~ oe tables on he | net ¢ Data relate to all land-line employees except those compensated on a 
4H ndable”’ weekly earnings are contained in the Bureau's monthly mimeo- commission basis. Excludes general and divisional headquarters personnel, 
= 5 | phed release, "es ~: _ re ory Seeert. a avail- trainees in school, and messengers 
2 | ble u uest. Data for and January , for some industries, are : ‘ : 
enctly com ble with the periods currently presented. All series, b a on average weekly hours and average hourly earnings are not avail 
42.3 mth, are available upon request to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Suc adie. : 
43.9 quests should specify the series desired. Data for the two current months * Money payments only; additional value of board, room, uniforms, and 
43.7 | 1% subject to revision without notation. Revised figures for earlier months tips, not included. 
43.5 | 1% identified by an asterisk for the first month’s publication of such data. *Revised. 
43.4 | |)2 MB 4 New series beginning with month and year shown below; not comparable 
43. 4 | b data shown for earlier periods: 
43.3 Glass products made from purchased glass.— May 1948; comparable April 


-~> 
a 





data are $44.36 and 112.1 cents. 
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TABLE C-2: Estimated Average Hourly Earnings, Gross and Exclusive of Overtime, of Prody. 
Workers in Manufacturing Industries ' 


[In cents] 





All manufacturing) Durable goods | Nondurable goods All manufacturing Nondurabi. 
. — Year and month 
Year and month | exclud- Exclud- Exclud- Exclud- 
ing over-| Gross jing over-| Gross Gross jing over- Gross ing, 
time time ‘ 











116.5 
117.5 | 
118. 5 
119.6 


1947: September... 120.9 
October 121.6 
November... 122.7 
December .... 122.8 


124.3 121.0 
124.7 121 
124.8 . 30. 122 
125. 3 35. 13). 122 
126. 2 132. 4 123. 
127.5 . 134. 1 124. 
129. 5 L 136.9 125. 
130.9 . 138. 5 126.2 | 
132.3 5. 141.0 127.1 


January 11 
January 1045 
July 1945 
June 1946. 
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1041: Average...... 
1042: Average 
1043: Average 
1044: Average 
1045: Average...... 
1046: Average...... 
1047: Average 
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! Overtime ts defined as work tn excess of 40 hours a week and _ for at 1 Eleven-month average only; August 1945 excluded because of y; 
time and one-half. The method of estimating average peaety earnings exclu- holiday period. 
sive of overtime makes no allowance for special rates of pay for work done on * Preliminary. 


holidays. 


TABLE C-8: Average Earnings and Hours on Private Construction Projects, by Type of Firm' 





Building construction 





Al) types, private Special building trades 


construction projects 
~ Total building General contractors Plambé ah Paints 

: umbing and heat- ainting and de 

Year and month All trades ing rating 








Aver- Aver- | Aver- _ | Aver- | Aver- Aver- | Aver- | a 

age age age _ ag age age | age vn 
wkly. hourly | wkly. wkl wkly. hourly; wkly. wkl 
earn- ,| @arm- | earn- h -~* earn- *| earn- | earn- cote 
ings? ings | ings? ings * ings | ings? 














1040: Average...... © | @ (*) 33.1 |$0. 958 |*$30. 56 
1941: January..... (*) (*) (4) $2. 1! 32. . 986 | § 30.10 


61. 16 
62. 25 
60. 55 
62. 86 


62. 05 
62. 
. 28 





$0. 949 | $33. 05 
- 955 | 31. 49 


. 819 | 66.13 
. 836 | 67. 29 
. 872 | 63. 56 
. 887 | 65. 33 


65. 79 


$32. 87 
34. 16 


71. 19 


Om 


'*$0. 918 |$33. 11 
+946 | 33.42 


70. 61 
71, 32 
69. 36 
72. 64 


71. 43 
70. 99 
71. 47 
72. 08 
72. 67 
75.14 
75. 88 
76. 57 


76. 54 


as 


. 607 
. 716 
. 736 
. 748 


1947: September..|$65.09 | 38. 
October .....| 66.03 | 
November 64. 02 
December. .| 66. 47 


Soe 
~I 
= 
& 





3 
Pr 
2s 
SSS 
anno 





SS S588 BR 


: January... 65 . 
February. 66. . 895 


March ; | 66. 


762 | 
788 

. 786 | 
795 | 
. 812 | 
. 835 | 


S65 


6A 
68. 
69. 
70 
| 71. 
| 71. 
| 72. 





ww 


oo 








April 67. 2% 
May 67 

June | 70.! 
fuly | 71. & 
August * | 71.99 | 38. 
September ’.| 72.01 | 38. 





SSRSSS 


74 
87. 00 
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876 
. 889 | 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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Nondurab, 


Gross hey 
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116.5 | 
117.5 
118.5 
119.6 | 
121.9 | 
121.7 | 
122.9 
122.0 
123.0 | 
124. 2 | 
125, 2 | 
126. 2 | 


127. 1 
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s,p C-8: Average Earnings and Hours on Private Construction Projects, by Type of Firm '—Con. 

















































































































Building construction—Continued 
Special building trades—Continued 
er and month Electrical work Masonry P — Carpentry eee = sheet a hg 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Ave. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. 
wkly. Avs. hourly| wkly. Ava. hourly| wkly. a. hourly] wkly. EA. hourly! wkly. Avs. hourly| wkly. ave. hourly 
earn: |}, me earn- | earn- ae earn- | earn- oan earn- | earn- ee a earn- | earn- a earn- | earn- b ¥-! earn- 
ings ® ings | ings? ings | ings * ings | ings * ings | ings! ings | ings? | "°4FS) ings 
» Average...---- $41.18 34. 5 |$1. 196 [$29.47 | 29.8 |$0. 988 | $36. 60 28. 5 |$1. 286 |$31. 23 33.0 |$0. 947 | $28. 07 31.8 |$0. 883 | $26. 53 30.9 | $0. 849 
January-...---- 43.18 36.5 | 1.184 | 25. 66 25.3 | 1.012 | 35.36 27. 5.| 1.287 | 30.40 31.2 .974 | 27.60 | 30.3 910 | 23. 86 29.1 . 820 
» September - -- 79.92} 40.3) 1.985 | 66.68 38.1 | 1.752 | 76.05 | 38.1) 1.905 | 65.75 | 39.0] 1.684 | 63.27 | 37.9] 1.669 64. 27 39.8 1,613 
October ..-.-.-.- 81. 87 40.8 | 2.006 | 67.19 37.7 | 1.781 | 75.60 37.4 | 2.019 | 66. 55 38.9 | 1.710 | 62.48 | 38.4] 1.626) 63. 51 38. 8 1. 638 
November....| 79. 64 39.9 | 1.995 | 65.39 36.0 | 1.817 | 73.27 35.3 | 2.075 | 66. 50 38.4 | 1.733 | 57.76 35.4 | 1.631 | 60.08 36. 7 1. 636 
December... .- 81.20; 40.6/| 2.000 | 66.69; 36.3) 1.836 | 76.63 | 36.5) 2.100) 64.94; 37.8) 1.718] 60. 64 37.1 | 1.634 | 63.33 37.8 1. 676 
January..---.- 81. 62 40.6 | 2.012) 61.51 33.0 | 1.862 75.84 36.7 | 2.069 | 63.04 36.5 | 1.750 | 56. 54 34.5] 1.638 | 63.7 37.7 1. 690 
February-...-.-.- 82. 10 40.0 | 2.052 | 59. 50 31.6 | 1.881 | 74.81 35.9 | 2.087 | 61.60 35.2] 1.752) 55.38 33.7 | 1.643 | 64.37 37.3 1. 725 
Maren......... 83. 75 40.6 | 2.064 | 61.38 32.6 | 1.883 | 75.10 36.0 | 2.087 | 62.93 35.4 | 1.778 | 55. 86 34.4 | 1.622) 61. 57 36. 4 1. 689 
CC 81. 76 39.7 | 2.061 | 64.61 34.3 | 1.885 | 76.61 36.6 | 2.004 | 68. 41 38.0 | 1.799 | 58, 33 35.3 | 1.652 | 63. 40 37.9 1. A472 
eee 81. 44 39.7 | 2.051 | 66.91 34.8 | 1.923 | 79.22 37.1 | 2.137 | 69.55 38.8 | 1.795 | 59.89 35.9 | 1.669 | 65.72 39.3 1. 671 
ae | 82.60 39.8 | 2.075 | 71.21 36.2 | 1.967 | 83. 54 38.2 | 2.185 | 70.64 39.4 | 1.794 | 63.15 36.8 | 1.717 | 68.45 40.4 1, 695 
, rae -| 84.3 40.3 | 2.0900 | 74.78 37.8 | 1.977 | 83.12 37.4 | 2.223 | 70.28 39.2 | 1.795 | 64.42 37. 1.736 | 66.63 38.6 1. 724 
August ®......| 85.63 | 40.3 |92.126 | 73.83 | 37.0 | 1.994 | 82.07 | 36.8 | 2.231 | 70.65 | 39.3 | 1.800 | 65.36 | 37.7 | 1.734 | 69.11 | 39.5] 1.749 
September 7_..| 85. 52 39.8 | 2.151 73. 52 36.8 | 1.999 | 83.22 37.1 2. 245 | 69.36 38.5 | 1.802 66. 08 37.8 | 1.748 70. 45 39. 7 1.772 
| ) | 
Nonbuilding construction 
Total nonbuilding Highway and street Heavy construction Other 
Year and month 
Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. 
wkly. wkly hourly wkly. wkly. hourly wkly. wkly. hourly wkly. wkly. hourly 
earnings*| hours earnings | earnings*; hours earnings | earnings*} hours earnings | earnings’! hours earnings 
Set (4) (*) (4) (4) (*) (*) (*) (*) (*) (4) (*) (4) 
DS PE chngescocccescaee (*) (4) (*) (*) (*) (‘) (‘) (*) (*) (‘) (*) (‘) 
Ns 6 ceccnasudpe $63. 85 40. 2 $1. 587 $59. 68 39. 9 $1. 495 $66. 84 40.1 $1. 666 $58. 26 40.9 $1. 425 
sw 64. 53 40.3 1. 602 60. 66 40.2 1. 510 67. 11 40.0 1, 676 60. 08 41.1 1, 461 
November. ............. 61. 67 38.2 1. 615 57. 55 37.7 1. 528 64. 03 38.1 1. 680 58. 50 38.9 1. 502 
NE i conccnesecse 62. 83 38. 4 1. 638 60. 21 38. 4 1. 570 65. 24 38.4 1. 697 58.35 38.2 1. 528 
ES 63. 28 37.8 1. 67 61.25 7.9 1. 618 65. 57 37.6 1.745 58.14 38. 1 1. 524 
a a es 65. 42 38.5 1. 700 60. 96 37.4 1. 629 68.78 38. 6 1. 781 61 24 39.0 1. 570 
i indibticnbunnesahs 65. 85 38.9 1. 692 60. 71 37.7 1. 609 68.79 39.3 1.750 62. 89 38. 9 1.615 
|e 66. 92 39. 6 1. 691 61. 63 38. 5 1. 601 69. 53 39.9 1, 743 65, 08 39. 8 1, 637 
8 EE 66.72 | 39.1 1. 706 63. 09 38.8 1. 627 69. 30 39.4 1. 760 63. 86 38.8 1. 647 
a aa 70. 93 | 40.9 1, 735 67. 53 | 40.8 1, 656 74. 06 41.5 1. 785 66. 61 39.5 1. 685 
CE idindddaieccons 72. 27 | 41.2 1. 756 69.73 | 42.2 1. 652 74. 42 41.0 1.814 69. 23 40. 6 1. 705 
72. 26 | 40.9 1, 768 68. 85 | 41.6 1. 657 75. 06 40. 6 1, 847 69. 02 40.7 1, 694 
September 7___.........- 71. 50 | 40.4 | 1. 769 69. 21 41.4 | 1, 672 73. 99 39. 8 1, 860 68. 86 40.8 1, 688 

















1 Covers all contract construction firms reporting to the Bureau during the 

pnths shown (over 14,000), but not necessarily identical establishments. 

be data include all employees of these construction firms working at the 
of privately financed projects (skilled, semiskilled, unskilled, per 

ndents, time clerks, etc.). Employees of these firms engaged on publicly 

hanced projects and off-site work are excluded. 

‘ Includes types not shown separately. 


+ Hourly earnings, when multiplied by weekly hours of work, may not 
exactly equal weekly earnings because of rounding. 
‘ Not available prior to February 1946. 
5 Includes general contracting as well as general building maintenance, and 
other special building data. 


6 Revised. 


’ Preliminary. 
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D: Prices and Cost of Living 


TABLE D-1: Consumers’ Price Index ' for Moderate-Income Families in Large Cities, by Group ,y 
Commodities 


[1935-39 = 100] 








Fuel, electricity, and refrigeration 





Year and month All items Apparel 
Total Gasand | Other fuels 
electricity and ice 
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! The “eonsumers’ price tndex for moderate-income families in large cities,” Mimeographed tables are available upon request showing indexes for: 
formerly known as the “‘cost of living Index”’ measures ave changes in of the ci regularly surveyed by the Bureau and for each of the mo 
retail prices of selected goods, rents, and services weighted by quantities groups of living essentials. Indexes for all large cities combined are avail’ 
bought in 1034-36 by families of wage earners and moderate-income workers since 1913. The beginning date for series of indexes for individual cities 
in large cities whose incomes ave $1,524 in 1934-36. from city to city but indexes are available for most of the 34 cities since Wa 

Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin 609, Changes in Cost of Living in War L. 

Cities in the United States, 1913-41, contains a detailed description of meth * Data not available. 
used in constructing this index. Additional information on the consumers’ 3 Rents not surveyed this month. 
rice index is given in a compilation of reports published by the Office of 

conomiec Stabilization, Report of the President’s Committee on the Cost 


of Living. 
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D: PRICES AND COST OF LIVING 689 





upLE D-2: Consumers’ Price Index for Moderate-Income Families, by City,’ for Selected Periods 


[1935-39 = 100} 
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Aug. 15,\July 15,|June 15,| May 15, 
1948 1948 | 1948 1948 














Oct. 15,|Sept.15, 
1948 1948 | 
a 173. 6 174. 5 174.5 
ne a a (?) (2) 176. 2 
Seem n mae aw 3 
; < kec a 176.9 | 178. 
a . 167.8 | 169.0| 168.7 
ee 172.7| (@) (2) 
aa 178. 1 179. 4 178.8 
OS GPE enee ee A 175. 5 176.3 175.7 
alin dpa ani (?) (2) 179.3 
ee re 171.0 (2) (*) 
rh eR 174.6 | 175.4] 176.1 
od denen 174.7 | 175.4 | 175.2 
besaneiis, Ind... .--.---- 178.0} @) (2) 
i Ve... .-.-- -.-| @ 179.1} (2) 
as City, Mo.-.--.-----| 167.5] @) (2) 
ee 171.8 171.0 171.0 
i cas 176. 5 (2) (2) 
ie Se (2) 177.1 (2) 
aaa (?) ® . ry 5 
ir lis, Minn......-.- (?) 173. (2 
7... @) | 317731 @) 
| aes () (?) 179.8 
TEES Wccdasaracee 171.7 | 173.3 | 173.3 
ee (2) (2) 176. 2 
ee 174. 1 174.8 174.8 
A 177. 1 178.3 178.3 
ec dieeleeadié (?) 170.7 (2) 
Ca aRRR 180. 1 (2) (2) 
Ss era 170.0 (2) (2) 
OE ae () 175.0 (2) 
» Francisco, Calif........- (2) 177.1 (2) 
a 178. 4 (?) (2) 
ES (2) (2) 174.7 
ee (2) (2) 176. 2 
sshington, D. C.........- | @ (2) 169. 2 


Apr. 15,|Mar.15,|Feb. 15,\Jan. 15,|/Dec. 15,/Nov.15,|Oct. 15,|June 15,| Aug. 15, 
1948 | 1948 '| 1948 | 1948 | 1947 | 1947 | 1047 | 196 | 1 
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(2) 176.1 (3) 
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173.1 (3) (*) 
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(?) (?) 173.7 
172.5 (?) (3) 
175.9 | 174.5) 173.2 
173.7 | 17251] 171.6 
176. 5 (?) (3) 
(2) 178.3 (2) 
166.3 (2) (1) 
170.3 | 168.8/ 169.1 
178.1 (2) @ 
(?) 174.7 a 
(2) (3) 171.1 
@) 171. 4 o 
(2) 173. 5 Qa 
(2) () 176.5 
172.6 | 169.1] 167.5 
(2) (2) 171.9 
172.9 | 172.1] 170.4 
177.8 | 175.7 | 173.5 
(?) 167. 4 f 
180.3 (?) ( 
168. 9 (3) (?) 
(2) 172.1 Q 
(?) 174.2 ty 
180. 2 (3) : 
(?) (2) 170. 2 
(2) (2) 174.3 
(2) (3) 166.7 
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169.3 | 166.9 | 167.5 | 168.8) 167.0; 164.9); 163.8] 133.3 | 
f (3) 169. 2 (?) (3) 167.5 (?) 133.8 
Qj 170.9 (*) (#) 171.3 (?) (?) 135. 6 
172.7 | 172.0} 172.8] 174.4) 173.8] 171.6] 160.7) 136.5 
163.6 | 160.8 | 161.3 | 163.1} 160.4 158.3) 157.5] 127. 
167.2 (#) (?) 167.4 (3) (3) 162.6 | 132. 
172.1 | 169.0; 168.8 | 171.6 | 170.1 | 168.3 | 167.3) 130. 
170.8 | 169.3) 170.1 | 171.2] 170.3 | 167.1 | 167.1 | 132. 
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(3) “ i71.6| @) @ 166.9] () | 138. 
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6 
9 
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7 
168. 5 Q (’) 167.0 Qa (?) 160.4 | 131.7 
171.8 | 1687] 169.0] 170.6| 169.0] 166.6) 166.7] 136.4 
171.4 | 170.0] 170.4] 170.8| 160.3; 165.8 | 163.4] 130.5 1 
172.5 (1) (*) 172.3 (2) Q 167.8 | 131.9 
(3) 172.8 (?) 173.9 3) (?) 138. 4 
163.3 qa 1) 162. 4 () (4) 157.9 | 129.4 
169.3 | 167.4] 168.1] 167.6] 166.0] 164.1] 161.3] 136.1 1 
172.0 (3) QQ 172.5 (3) (2) 166.1 | 134.7 
Qe 172.4 Qa o 173.5 (3) f 134. 5 
(@ (3) 166.9 Qa (?) 164.0 ’) 131.2 
(?) 167.7 (?) Q@ 166. 2 o (3) 129. 4 
(?) 169. 9 (1) Q@ 170.3 Qa (1) 132. 9 
@ (3) 177.1 Q@ (#) 173. 2 (*) 138. 0 
167.0 | 164.3 | 166.4] 167.1 | 164.9] 163.3 161.7| 138.8 
(3) (2) 170.1 (3) (?) 168. 2 (3) 336. 3 
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(3) 162.7 f (3) 162.0 (3 (*) 128 

175.8 (3) (3 174.4 (3) es 166.5 | 140 1 
163. 4 (?) (?) 165.1 (3) ’ 161.7 | 128 

(3) 167.8 (3) (3) 167.9 (#) (*) 131 

(3) 171.4 (2) (#) 168. 9 ey (?) 137.8 
177.6 (?) (3) 175.6 f (? 171.5 | 140.6 

(?) (?) 166. 5 (?) (? 165. 2 (3) 132, 2 

(?) (?) 170.7 (?) (?) 166. 2 e 137.0 1 
(#) () | 163.2 (?) (?) 161.7 4) 133. 8 
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The indexes are based on time-to-time changes in the cost of goods and 


eos purchased by moderate-income families in large cities. They do not 
dicate whether it costs more to live in one city than in another. 


Through June 1947, consumers’ price indexes were computed monthly for 


813546488 


2) cities and in March, June, September, and December for 13 additional 
cities; beginning July 1947 indexes were computed monthly for 10 cities and 
once every 3 months for 24 additional cities according to a staggered schedule, 
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TABLE D-3: Consumers’ Price Index for Moderate-Income Families, by City and Group of 
Commodities ' 


[1935-39 = 100] 





Fuel, electricity, and refrigeration 
Rent Housefurnishings 
Total \Gas and electricity 
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(?) . 148. 2 
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133. 7 . 131. 5 
1 ; 141.8 
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112.6 
150. 
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Atlanta, Ga 
Baltimore, Md 
Birmingham, Ala 
Boston, Mass 
Buffalo, N. Y 
Obiecago, Nl 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Indianapolis, Ind 
Jacksonville, Fla 
Kansas City, Mo 
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Memphis, Tenn 
Milwaukee, Wis 
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Mobile, Ala 
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New York, N. Y 
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147.8 
142. 6 
138. 8 138.8 
154. 5 154. 4 
.f 129. 2 129.3 
113. 5 142. 4 142.3 
(?) : 138. 3 138. 3 
(?) 5. 83. 1 83. 1 
117.9 | 155. 8 155. 8 
(2) | 144.7 144.7 
(?) (7) | 125.9 124.2 
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Norfolk, Va 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Pittsburgh, Pa... 
Portland, Maine « 
Portland, Oreg* 
Richmond, Va 

St. Louis, Mo 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Savannah, Ga 
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Seattle, Wash 
Washington, D. C.... 
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! Prices of apparel, housefurnishings, and miscellaneous goods and ser- 2? Rents are surveyed every 3 months in 34 large cities according 
vices are obtained monthly in 10 cities and once every 3 months in 24 staggered schedule. 
additional] cities according to a staggered schedule. 
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TABLE D-4: Indexes of Retail Prices of Foods,’ hy Group, for Selected Periods 
















































































[1935-39 = 100) 
om Meats, Meats a Fruits and vegetables wey 
poul- y | Fa ugar 
Miscella st snd month x. 4 <-s try Beet Chick-| yish | prod- | Eggs —_ and | and 
Deny an ucts Can- oils |sweets 
prod- fish Total; and | Pork | Lamb Total | Fresh ned Dried 
ucts veal 
Oct. 15, | 
194g "| “*Pt ,verage-.----- ES) ane Bee ae ee Se Pee 120.4 | 136.1 | 169.5 | 178.6 | 124.8 | 175.4 | 131.5 | 126.2] 175.4 
“erg B Average...---- ee © MEE inten clopactiieinindindioiatesabeneséecibwnenie 127.4 | 141.7 | 210.8 | 226.2 | 122.9 | 152.4 | 170.4 | 145.0] 120.0 
-_ Average..---.- soo - ph 4 4° IRS Pepe ey Oe Ts 131.0 | 143.8 | 160.0 | 178.5 | 124.3 | 171.0 | 164.8 | 127.2 114.3 
153.7 . Average..---.- gy Be” gS | RT Ee), kee Fienter Sa _-----| $4.9] 82.3] 103.5 | 106.9) 91.1] 91.2) 112.6) 71.1 89.6 
=== ~_ SB. Average-.----- 95.2) 94.5| 96.6| 96.6/ 101.1 | 88.9/ 90.5 .8| 101.0] 95.9] 91.0] 04.5] 95.1] 923] 03.3) 95.5) 87.7] 100.6 
(1) August...-.-.. 03.5 | 93.4) 95.7) 95.4) 99.6/ 88.0); 98.8 99. 93.1 | 90.7]; 92.4] 92.8] 91.6) 90.3| 04.9)/ 84.5 05.6 
(!) ; . Average...---- 96.6) 96.8/ 95.8) 94.4) 102.8] 81.1] 99.7 110.6 | 101.4} 98.8] 06.5; 97.3; 02.4/ 100.6) 92.5) 82.2 96.8 
149.3 : 
145. 5 » Average..----- 105.5 | 97.9 | 107.5 | 106.5 | 110.8 | 100.1 | 106.6 | 102. 124.5 | 112.0 | 112.2 | 108.2 | 104.2; 97.9) 106.7/ 101.5 | 94.0] 106.4 
157.3 i Decem ber..-.. 113.1 | 102.5 | 111.1 | 109.7 | 114.4 | 108.2 | 108.1 | 100. 138.9 | 120.5 | 188.1 | 110.5 | 111.0 | 106.3 | 118.3 | 114.1 | 108.5 114.4 
154.6 Average..---.- 123.9 | 105.1 | 126.0 | 122.5 | 123.6 | 120.4 | 124.1 | 122.6 | 163.0 | 125.4 | 186.5 | 130.8 | 132.8 | 121.6 | 136.3 | 122.1 119.6) 126.5 
154.3 Average..-.-.- 138.0 | 107.6 | 133.8 | 124.2 | 124.7 | 119.9 | 136.9 | 146.1 | 206.5 | 134.6 | 161.9 | 168.8 | 178.0 | 130.6 | 158.9 | 124.8 | 126.1 | 127.1 
(!) ( » Average..-.-.. 136.1 | 108.4 | 129.9 | 117.9 | 118.7 | 112.2 | 134.5 | 151.0 | 207.6 | 133.6 | 153.9 | 168.2 | 177.2 | 120.5 | 164.5 | 124.3 | 123.3 126.5 
151.3 } » Average....-.- 139.1 | 109.0 | 131.2 | 118.0 | 118.4 | 112.6 | 136.0 | 154.4 | 217.1 | 133.9 | 164.4 | 177.1 | 188.2 | 130.2 | 168.2 | 124.7 | 124.0 126. 5 
166.5 August...-.-.- 140.9 | 109.1 | 131.8 | 118.1 | 118.5 | 112.6 | 136.4 | 157.3 | 217.8 | 133.4 | 171.4 | 183.5 | 196.2 | 130.3 | 168.6 | 124.7 | 124.0] 126.6 
152.9 
Average....... 159.6 | 125.0 | 161.3 | 150.8 | 150.5 | 148.2 | 163.9 | 174.0 | 236.2 | 165.1 | 168.8 | 182.4 | 190.7 | 140.8 | 190.4 | 139.6 | 152.1] 143.9 
160. 5 | June. ...--<.-- 145.6 | 122.1 | 134.0 | 120.4 | 121.2 | 114.3 | 139.0 | 162.8 | 219.7 | 147.8 | 147.1 | 183.5 | 196.7 | 127.5 | 172.6 | 125.4) 126.4 136, 2 
(1) November....| 187.7 | 140.6 | 203.6 | 197.9 | 191.0 | 207.1 | 205.4 | 188.9 | 265.0 | 198.5 | 201.6 | 184.5 | 182.3 | 167.7 | 251.6 | 167.8 | 244.4 170.5 
154. 3 | 
153. 6 | 7: Average......- 193.8 | 155.4 | 217.1 | 214.7 | 213.6 | 215.9 | 220.1 | 183.2 | 271.4 | 186.2 | 200.8 | 199.4 | 201.5 | 166.2 | 2683.5 | 186.8 | 197.5 180.0 
147. 6 October-........- 201.6 | 160.3 | 235.5 | 234.9 | 233.6 | 240.9 | 226.2 | 189.5 | 286.5 | 190.1 | 232.7 | 196.6 | 201.1 | 155.2 | 255.6 | 190.8 | 190.0 181.8 
(1) Novem ber..._- 202.7 | 167.9 | 227.0 | 223.6 | 226.3 | 219.7 | 227.1 | 184.6 | 302.4 | 198.4 | 224.7 | 199.6 | 205.0 | 156.5 | 251.7 | 194.7 | 106.4 183. 2 
(*) Decem ber... .. 206.9 | 170.8 | 227.8 | 223.2 | 227.6 | 218.2 | 221.5 | 190.7 | 302.3 | 204.9 | 2386.1 | 205.3 | 212.1 | 157.8 | 255.4 | 108.5 | 208.2 183.7 
(1) 
(1) om January....... 209.7 | 172.7 | 237.5 | 233.4 | 239.7 | 226.9 | 231.5 | 200.0 | 310.9 | 205.7 | 213.6 | 208.3 | 215.7 | 158.0 | 256.8 | 201.9 | 209.3 183. 4 
(1) February...... 204.7 | 171.8 | 224.8 | 218.0 | 228.2 | 202.2 | 223.4 | 196.4 | 315.0 | 204.4 | 189.2 | 213.0 | 222.0 | 157.7 | 256.0 | 204.0 | 104.2 176.8 
157.8 a Mareh........ 202.3 | 171.0 | 224.7 | 218.2 | 228.5 | 204.3 | 216.8 | 194.7 | 313.6 | 201.1 | 186.3 | 206.9 | 214.2 | 157.7 | 253.9 | 204.4 | 191.7] 174.4 
, i Sears 207.2 | 171.0 | 233.8 | 220.5 | 241.2 | 212.3 | 232.6 | 198.4 | 307.2 | 205.8 | 184.7 | 217.4 | 228.4 156.4 | 252.1 | 204.4 191.4 173.6 
(1) a 210.9 | 171.1 | 244.2 | 242.0 | 255.8 | 219.1 | 253.5 | 202.1 | 305.0 | 204.8 | 184.9 | 218.0 | 220.4 | 156.4 | 260.0 | 204.6 | 196.6 173.0 
152. 1 te , es 214.1 | 171.2 | 255.1 | 255.2 | 273.9 | 223.5 | 271.2 | 207.6 | 200.3 | 205.9 | 194.2 | 214.9 | 225.2 | 157.4 | 248.0 | 208.1 | 200.5 170. 6 
147.7 ' eae 216.8 | 171.0 | 261.8 | 263.0 | 280.9 | 233.8 | 275.0 | 209.3 | 301.6 | 209.0 | 204.3 | 213.4 | 223.2 | 157.7 | 248.0 | 205.2 | 200.8 170.9 
(1) a a 216.6 | 170.8 | 267.0 | 269.3 | 286.2 | 246.1 | 266.6 | 207.8 | 304.4 | 211.0 | 220.2 | 199.6 | 204.8 | 157.8 | 249.2 | 205.3 | 197.8 172.3 
155.8 ’ September....| 215.2 | 170.7 | 265.3 | 265.9 | 280.8 | 247.9 | 256.6 | 209.4 | 314.9 | 208.7 | 226.6 | 195.8 | 199.6 | 159.0 | 249. 205.6 | 196.8 173, 2 
143. 2 October. ...... 211.5 | 170.0 | 256.1 | 254.3 | 269.8 | 233.9 | 249.4 | 204.0 | 325.9 | 203.0 | 239.0 | 193.5 | 197.3 | 158.9 | 238.1 | 205.9 | 193.0 173.1 
(!) 
1) 
We 4 The Bureau of Labor Statistics retail food prices are obtained monthly income workers, in computing city indexes; and (3) population weights, in 
(1) ring the first three days of the week containing the fifteenth of the month, combining city aggregates in order to derive average prices and indexes for all 
(1) ough voluntary reports from chain and independent retail food dealers. cities combined. 
(1) icles included are selected to represent f sales to moderate-income Indexes of retail food prices in 56 e cities combined, by commodity 
puilies. groups, for the years 1923 through 1945 (1935-39 = 100), may be found fn Bulletin 
be indexes, based on the retai) prices of 50 foods, are computed by the No, 899, ‘‘Retail Prices of Food—1944 and 1945,"" Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
according ty d-base-weighted-aggregate method, using weights representing (1) rela- U. 8. Department of Labor, table 2, p. 4. Mimeographed tables of the same 
importance of chain and independent store , incomputing city aver- data, by months, January 1935 to date, are available upon request 








prices; (2) food purchases by families of wage earners and moderate- 
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TABLE D-5: Indexes of Retail Prices of Foods, by City 
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TABLE D-6: Average Retail Prices and Indexes of Selected Foods 








Indexes 1935-39 = 100 










































































Aver- 
e 
Ap Commodity price - 
1046 | igs Oct. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | Jume | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Aug. 
de 1948 | 1948 | 1948 | 1948 | 1048 | 1048 | 1048 | 1048 | 1048 | 1048 | 1948 | 1947 | 1947 | 1947 | 1939 
145.6 | a ail 
iat | Ribs and bakery product: Cents 
147.7 | » Flour, wheat.......-.... 5pounds..| 47.6 | 184.2 | 184.9 | 185.7 | 186.9 | 188.4 | 189.4 | 189.6 | 192.4 | 197.3 | 210.9 | 208.6 | 204.8 | 194.0 82.1 
138.0 | Corn flakes..........-.. 11 ounces..| 16.7 | 177.2 177.1 | 177.1 | 176.8 | 177.2 | 175.7 | 175.8 | 173.3 | 172.8 | 172.9 | 169.3 | 164.3 | 157.9 92.7 
130.1} @ Gorn meal....---------.pound..| 10.8 | 210.5 | 214.0 | 215.2 | 215.5 | 213.7 | 215.7 | 216.4 | 216.6 | 219.9 | 219.9 | 218.1 | 217.5 | 211.9 90. 7 
| el ns ctndtncichontidendil do....| 20.0 | 112.1 | 121.1 | 121.5 | 120.6 | 119.6 | 118.6 | 1184 | 118.1 | 118.4 | 117.3 | 116.9] 116.8 | 114.0] (@) 
140.2 | y Rolled oats #............ 20 ounces..| 17.1 155.5 | 155.6 | 155.4 | 155.2 | 155.0 | 154.8 | 154.8 | 153.5 | 153.4 | 163.6 | 152.6 | 151.1 | 143.4) (@®) 
139.7 | roducts: 
148.2 a we A a ee pound..| 13.9 | 162.7 | 163.1 | 163.1 | 163.1 | 163.5 | 163.5 | 163.2 | 163.1 | 163.1 | 162.3 | 150.8 | 157.5 | 149.3 93.2 
140.8 | Vanilla cookies. ..........-..-. do....| 44.5 | 193.0 | 192.4 | 191.7 | 192.1 | 190.3 | 188.8 | 180.2 | 187.9 | 187.7 | 183.7 | 180.2 | 178.7 | 176.2) (4 
142.8) » ets, poultry. and fish: 
141.4 ef: 
149.3 . Round steak_........... do....| 93.7 | 277.3 | 292.5 | 200.5 | 204.4 | 287.6 | 267.3 | 250.7 | 234.0 | 231.4 | 248.4 | 236.4 | 234.2 | 243.8 | 1027 
136.4 | Ee do....| 76.9 | 267.2 | 277.6 | 283.1 | 276.6 | 266.7 | 249.9 | 238.2 | 227.0 | 227.9 | 242.3 | 231.7 | 229.9 | 237.0 97.4 
142.4 | 1 Chuck roast_.......-.- _..do....| 67.6 | 301.1 | 315.0 | 322.2 | 315.5 | 309.6 | 283.4 | 263.3 | 249.6 | 250.6 | 263.1 | 251.5 | 253.5 | 260.1 97.1 
145.3 | ” Hamburger * .......---- do....| 59.9 | 193.7 | 199.2 | 202.5 | 199.3 | 194.7 | 178.6 | 166.3 | 158.0 | 157.3 | 150.7 | 151.5 | 150.3 | 154.4) (4) 
145. 4 | TS oe aE do....| 101.1 | 253.6 | 258.5 | 250.6 | 256.1 | 262.5 | 245.6 | 234.9 | 226.8 | 228.0 | 230.0 | 213.1 | 211.8 | 217.7 | 101.1 
138. 1 . k: 
144. 0 | : — ESS Peer do....| 83.7 | 254.1 | 278.6 | 276.5 | 252.7 | 238.1 | 283.5 | 223.2 | 212.1 | 200.1 | 219.4 | 206.2 | 214.7 | 248.8 90.8 
141.5 | Bacon, sliced_........... do....| 78.9 | 207.0 | 207.2 | 206.3 | 204.5 | 201.9 | 199.1 | 191.3 | 185.7 | 194.7 | 227.7 | 228.8 | 227.6 | 230.4 80. 9 
150.6 |. Ham, whole_...........- do....| 70.4 | 239.4] 253.3 | 251.1 | 244.2 | 231.2 | 223.7 | 220.9 | 213.6 | 212.0 | 234.8 | 223.3 | 218.2 | 244.2 92.7 
, 7 i  inemannecdemied do....| 41.8 | 200.2 | 196.1 | 194.1 | 196.0 | 196.6 | 203.5 | 200.9 | 214.7 | 238.2 | 250.6 | 275.3 | 265.6 | 243.7 69.0 
134.8 | . ., aa o....| 71.9 | 253.4 | 260.7 | 270.8 | 279.4 | 275.6 | 257.6 | 236.3 | 220.3 | 226.9 | 235.2 | 225.0 | 230.7 | 220.8 / 95.7 
ae fe Poultry: Roasting chickens_....- do....| 61.6 | 204.0 | 209.4 | 207.8 | 200.3 | 207.6 | 202.1 | 198.4 | 104.7 | 196.4 | 200.0 | 190.7 | 184.6 | 189.5 04.6 
139.1 | wy ; 
154.8 Fish (fresh, frozen) §........- do....| ® | 270.2] 264.0 | 254.4 | 253.9 | 251.8 | 261.3 | 264.9 | 274.4 | 276.3 | 270.5 | 260.7 | 262.3 | 248.8 98.8 
- Salmon, pink *....... 16-ounce can..| 59.4 | 452.6 | 420.2 | 417.1 | 408.1 | 405.2 | 390.7 | 307.1 | 304.1 | 303.7 | 304.9 | 301.0 | 386.7 | 365.6 97.4 
5.6 cts 
144.4 . — TS pound..| 77.4 | 212.7 | 939.7 | 245.6 | 252.0 | 249.8 | 254.2 | 255.4 | 237.4 | 248.4 | 258.1 | 262.0 | 242.2 | 222.4 84.0 
153.6 | a eA at do....| 67.4 | 259.0 | 984 1 | 268.6 | 262.1 | 254.6 | 248.1 | 241.5 | 243.7 | 247.0 | 242.2 | 236.1 | 230.9 | 226.2 92.3 
144.3 | 9 Milk, fresh (delivered) -........ quart..| 22.8 | 186.0 | 195.4 | 182.0 | 177.1 | 174.0 | 171.5 | 174.3 | 174.6 | 174.3 | 173.3 | 171.2 | 171.0 | 167.5 97.1 
137.5 | % Milk, fresh (grocery) -.-..-.-.--- do....| 21.6] 191.1] yg9 4 | 187.8 | 182.1 | 179.3 | 177.3 | 179.0 | 179.5 | 179.7 | 178.5 | 176.3 | 175.2 | 171.8 96.3 
Milk, evaporated _._..- 14%4-ounce can..| 15.5 | 216.9 | 999.8 | 218.3 | 212.8 | 210.9 | 202.1 | 197.2 | 197.1 | 195.8 | 189.6 | 186.4 | 182.3 | 177.2 93. 9 
149.8 | 9% ~— > |” nee dozen..| 82.7 | 239.0 | 996.6 | 220.2 | 204.3 | 194.2 | 184.9 | 184.7 | 186.3 | 189.2 | 213.6 | 236.1 | 224.7 | 232.7 90.7 
147.9 | 9% ruits and vegetables: 
140.4) @ Fresh fruits: 
157.6 | 97 ES Ss pound..| 11.5 | 220.7 | 216.7 | 225.1 | 265.3 | 269.2 | 229.1 | 208.2 | 205.6 | 208.6 | 219.2 | 221.8 | 214.3 | 216.1 81.6 
149.2) & A SAR do....| 16.3 | 269.9 989 3 | 270.7 | 269.3 | 261.7 | 257.8 | 256.3 | 255.3 | 257.4 | 257.9 | 257.8 | 256.9 | 254.6 97.3 
Oranges, size 200. .........- dozen..| 54.3 | 192.1 | 197.2 | 183.3 | 169.2 | 155.1 | 149.2 | 142.9 | 145.1 | 135.9 | 133.5 | 133.4 | 147.9 | 172.2 06.9 
146.0/ @ Fresh vegetables: 
139.5 | # Beans, green.........------ pound..| 16.9 | 155.1 | 172.0 | 176.0 | 187.7 | 185.1 | 220.1 | 229.5 | 191.2 | 257.2 | 100.9 | 186.7 | 237.1 | 215.4 61.7 
151.3 | @ i: iansesuanhennnd do....| 5.3] 139.7] 136.5 | 130.2 | 155.1 | 180.1 | 202.3 | 250.5 | 174.8 | 101.5 | 222.9 | 237.2 | 192.9 | 165.3 | 103.2 
143.5 | @ RR bunch..| 10.3 | 191.6 | 190.8 | 183.6 | 202.1 | 263.2 | 310.1 | 254.3 | 227.8 | 261.3 | 246.3 | 311.3 | 261.3 | 241.8 84.9 
147.1 | @ RR head..| 13.4 | 163.0 | 156.2 | 143.1 | 177.8 | 164.1 | 200.7 | 159.9 | 138.0 | 153.5 | 201.0 | 170.9 | 170.8 | 151.6 07.6 
kt Ree und..| 6.1] 147.8 | 154.2 | 176.3 | 251.9 | 262.4 | 201.0 | 440.9 | 386.2 | 364.8 | 285.6 | 260.7 | 229.3 | 194.5 86. 8 
138.4 | RTT 15 pounds..| 72.7 | 202.4 | 210.8 | 223.5 | 248.4 | 263.5 | 261.7 | 253.6 | 247.0 | 246.9 | 234.4 | 222.5 | 211.1 | 201.7 91.9 
168.4) & dacscamsasnnse pound..| 11.6 | 161.2 | 183.9 | 205.0 | 174.7 | 145.0 | 158.4 | 167.4 | 171.5 | 221.5 | 101.4 | 167.5 | 154.1 | 172.2) 118.4 
apy 8 Sweetpotatoes............-.- do....| 94] 181.1 | 196.2 | 235.5 | 286.9 | 273.4 | 225.2 | 213.1 | 208.3 | 207.2 | 106.4 | 183.9 | 173.3 | 174.2) 115.7 
. 2 Canned fruits: 
142.5) @ Peaches. ..........-.-- No. 2% can..| 32.1 | 166.5 | 165.1 | 163.0 | 161.6 | 160.8 | 160.8 | 160.6 | 161.0 | 161.5 | 162.4 | 161.9 | 162.1 | 162.4 92.3 
TE Rist dann ipehandned do....| 38.4] 176.2 | 174.4 | 170.0 | 168.5 | 168.1 | 166.7 | 166.3 | 164.3 | 163.0 | 162.1 | 160.1 | 158.2 | 154.6 96.0 
147.4 | @ Canned vegetables 
SOy.8 | Ge No. 2can..| 19.9 | 160.2] 159.3 | 158.8 | 158.6 | 158.2 | 157.9 | 156.6 | 156.9 | 157.0 | 156.6 | 155.5 | 152.5 | 149.8 88. 6 
60.7 | CR ec bewes do....| 15.3 | 116.7 | 116.9 | 115.8 | 113.5 | 112.8 | 112.3 | 113.5 | 115.5 | 118.0 | 118.0 | 117.9 | 117.9 | 118.0 89.8 
155. 5 lag Oa NNR do....| 16.3 | 181.3 | 183.2 | 182.6 | 184.7 | 184.8 | 183.0 | 183.2 | 186.2 | 185.0 | 185.9 | 185.5 | 185.4 | 183.9 92. 5 
168.5 | & Dried fruits: Prunes.........- und..| 21.3 | 200.1 | 205.6 | 204.7 | 204.9 | 204.3 | 206.9 | 208.6 | 211.2 | 216.0 | 217.8 | 219.4 | 219.0 | 228.7 | 94.7 
Dried vegetables: Navy beans...do....| 20.4 | 278.2 | 311.5 | 312.9 | 309.7 | 310.5 | 311.6 | 314.3 | 314.9 | 312.9 | 311.9 | 306.0 | 207. 5 | 202.3 83.0 
144.0) @ la do....| 51.6 | 205.5 | 205.2 | 204.9 | 204.8 | 204.7 | 204.2 | 204.0 | 204.0 | 203.6 | 201.5 | 198.1 | 194.3 | 100.5 93.3 
151.6) & 
A aE do....| 29.2 | 196.1 | 198.5 | 197.3 | 198.1 | 198.5 | 198.2 | 194.1 | 191.9 | 196.0 | 238.8 | 242.7 | 228.5 | 215.9) 65.2 
145.5) & ted veg. shortening’..do....| 42.6 | 205.6 | 207.3 | 200.6 | 220.3 | 218.2 | 211.4 | 207.1 | 214.4 | 217.6 | 225.8 | 220.0 | 197; 191, 5 93.9 
154.4 |... Ph ccktihhessisens pint..| 40.1 | 165.7 | 168.6 | 168.3 | 168.4 | 167.1 | 164.4 | 150.8 | 150.0 | 158.8 | 156.1 | 152.4 | 150.2 | 140.7) (4) 
45.3 |... Oleomargarine................. pound..| 40.2 | 220.4 | 220.8 | 235.3 | 240.1 | 242.0 | 232.6 | 223.9 | 224.0 | 227.8 | 230.5 | 228.9 | 214.4 | 208.9 | 93.6 
Sugar and sw 4 
8 a ST do....| 9.3 | 174.0] 174.0 | 173.2 | 171.8 | 171.4 | 173.8 | 174.6 | 175.3 | 177.7 | 184.3 | 184.6 | 184.1 | 182.7 95. 6 
5 1938-39 = 100. 





‘July 1947= 100. 

‘Index not computed. 

' February 1943= 100. 

‘Not priced in earlier period. 
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6 Average price not computed 


’ Formerly published as s 


hortening in other containers. 
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TABLE D-7: Indexes of Wholesale Prices,' by Group of Commodities, for Selected Period, 













































































[1926 = 100} 
Fuel Chem Mis ~ 
’ ’ com. 
An Hides Tex. ond Metals Build-| {cals House- eis. | Row Semi- | Manu- Mn my Gro 
com. | Farm and tile | lght- | 8nd ing and fur- | neous | mate- | ™anu-| fac. tien |! 
Year and month modi. | Prod- | Foods | leather prod- ing metal | mate- | allied nish- com> rials fac- tured . ie 
1913: Average..... 0.8 71.5 “4.2 68.1 57.3 61.3 00.8 56.7 80. 2 56.1 93.1 68.8 74.9 69.4 69.0 
1914: July oe 67.3 71.4 62.9 60.7 55.3 55.7 79.1 52.9 77.9 56.7 88.1 67.3 67.8 66.9 65. ? 
1918: November....| 136.3 150.3 128.6 131.6 142.6 114.3 143.5 101.8 178.0 99. 2 142.3 138. 8 162.7 130. 4 131.0/ + 
1920: May onan 167.2 169.8 147.3 193. 2 188. 3 159.8 155. 5 164. 4 173.7 143.3 176. 5 163. 4 253. 0 157.8 165.4 
1920: Average..... 06. 3 104.9 99.9 109.1 90. 4 83.0 100. 5 05. 4 04.0 04.3 82.6 97.5 93.9 04.5 93.2 
1082: Average..... “4.8 48.2 61.0 72.9 4.9 70.3 80. 2 71.4 73.9 75.1 64.4 55.1 59.3 70.3 68.3 
1939: Average..... 77.1 65.3 70. 4 05.6 69.7 73.1 04.4 90. 5 76.0 86.3 74.8 | 70.2 77.0 80.4) 70% 
August...... 76.0 61.0 67.2 92.7 67.8 72.6 93. 2 89.6 74.2 85.6 73.3 66. 5 74.5 79.1 77.9 
1940: Average..... 78. 6 67.7 71.3 100.8 73.8 71.7 95. 8 04.8 77.0 88. 5 77.3 71.9 79.1 81.6 80.8 
1041: Average. .... 87.3 82.4 82.7 108. 3 84.8 76.2 99.4 103. 2 84.4 04.3 82.0 83.5 86.9 89.1 88.3 
Decem ber... 93.6 04.7 00.5 114.8 91.8 78.4 103.3 107.8 90. 4 101.1 87.6 92.3 90.1 04.6 93.3 
1942: Average..... OR. 8 105. 9 09.6 117.7 06.9 78.5 103.8 110.2 05. 5 102. 4 89.7 109.6 92.6 98. 6 97.0 
1043: Average..... 103.1 122.6 106.6 117.5 07.4 80.8 103.8 111.4 94.9 102.7 92.2 112.1 92.9 100.1 98.7 
1044: Average.._.. 104.0 123.3 104.9 116.7 OR. 4 83.0 103.8 115. 5 95. 2 104.3 93. 6 113.2 04.1 100.8 99.6 
1046: Average..... 106. 8 128.2 106. 2 118.1 100.1 84.0 104.7 117.8 95. 2 104. 5 94.7 116.8 95.9 101.8 100.8 
August..... 105. 7 126.9 106. 4 118.0 09. 6 84.8 104.7 117.8 95.3 104. 5 94.8 116. 95. 5 101.8 100.9 
1046: Average......| 121.1 148.9 130.7 137.2 116.3 00.1 115. 5 132. 6 101.4 111.6 100.3 134.7 110.8 116.1 114.9 
_, ar * 140.1 112.9 122. 4 109. 2 87.8 112.2 129.9 06. 4 110.4 98. 5 126.3 105.7 107.3 106.7) j 
November... 139. 7 169.8 165. 4 172.5 131. 04. 5 130. 2 145. 5 118.9 118.2 106. 5 153. 4 129.1 134.7 132.9 
1047: Average. .... 152.1 181.2 168. 7 182. 4 141.7 108. 7 145.0 179.7 127.3 131.1 115.5 165. 6 148. 5 146. 0 145.5 
October... 158. 5 189. 7 177.7 193.1 143.4 116.1 150. 5 185. 8 128. 6 132.4 117.1 175.2 152. 6 151.2 151.5 
November... 149. 6 187.9 177.9 202. 5 145.2 118.2 150.8 187.7 135.8 137.5 118.8 175. 5 154.9 152. 4 153.1 
Decern ber. 163. 2 196. 7 178. 4 203. 4 148.0 124.6 151.5 191.0 135.0 139. 4 121.5 182.0 156. 5 154.9 155.6 
1048: January ..... 1665. 7 199. 2 179.9 200.3 148. 4 130.0 154.3 193.3 138.8 141.3 123. 6 183.9 156. 8 157.8 | 158.2 
February...” 100.9 185.3 172.4 192.8 148.9 130. 8 155.3 192.7 134. 6 141.8 120.1 174.9 155. 2 154.5 | 155.3 
March....... 161.4 186. 0 173.8 185. 4 149.8 130.9 155. 9 193.1 136.1 142.0 120.8 174.7 152.9 155.8 | 155.7 
y ply : - 162.8 186.7 176.7 186. 1 150.3 131.6 157.2 195. 0 136. 2 142.3 121.8 175. 5 154.1 157.6 | 157.3 
May . : 143.9 189.1 177.4 188. 4 150. 2 132.6 157.1 196. 4 134.7 142. 6 121.5 177.6 153. 8 158. 5 158. 2 
June aiid 166. 2 196. 0 181.4 187.7 149.6 133.1 158. 5 196. 8 135.8 143. 2 121.5 182. 6 154. 5 159. 6 | 159. 4 
July 168.7 195. 2 188. 3 189. 2 149.4 135. 7 162. 2 199. 9 134, 4 144. 5 120.3 184.3 | 155.9 | 162. 6 162.6 
August . 190. 5 191.0 189. 5 188, 4 148.9 136.6 | ¢170.9 203. 6 132. 0 145. 4 119.7 182. 0 ©159.6 144. 6 164. 6 
September.._.| ¢168. 6 189. 1 186. 3 187. 5 147.8 136. 7 171.9 203. 9 133.3 | ¢ 146.6 119.9 180. 5 158.8 | © 163.9 163. 8 
October 165. 0 182. 177.3 185. 5 146. 8 137. 2 172.4 203. 3 134. 147.4 119.0 176. 2 158. 4 160. 1 160.9 ~ 
P 











1 BLS wholesale price data, for the most part, represent prices in primary useful only to indicate week-to-week changes and to provide later dau 





























markets. They are prices charged by manufacturers or producers or are price movements. It is not revised to take account of more complete repo F 
orices prevailing on organized exchanges. The weekly index is calculated Mimeographed tables are available, upon request to the Bureau. ¢i c 
rom 1-day-a-week ces; the monthly index from an average of these monthly indexes for major groups of commodities since 1890 and for subgn 
prices. Monthly indexes for the last 2 months are liminary. and economicgroupssince 1913. Weekly indexes have Sy ence ong ; 
The indexes currently are computed by the fixed base aggregate method, 1 Includes current motor vehicle prices beginning with October 1%. 7 
with weights representing quantities produced for sale in 1929-31. (For a rate of production of motor vehicles in October 1946 exceeded the mont | 
detailed description of the method of calculation see “Revised Method of average rate of civilian production in 1941, and in accordance with the : 
Calculation of the Bureau of Labor Statistics Wholesale Price Index,” in nouncement made in September 1946, the Bureau introduced current pri ( 
the Journal of the American Statistical Association, December 1937.) for motor vehicles in the October calculations. During the war, m 
Because of past differences in the method of computation the weekly and vehicles were not produced for general civilian sale and the Bureau car 
monthly indexes should not be compared directly. The weekly index is Ant 1942 pee forward in each computation through Septem ber 1%. 
¢ Corrected. 





TABLE D-8: Indexes of Wholesale Prices,! by Group of Commodities, by Weeks 


{Indexes 1926—100. Not directly comparable with monthly data. See footnote 1, table D-7] 













































‘ mi oF AD |jyeln | 
Fuel Chem- . emi- com- | 4 
All Hides | mex. | and | Metals! puna-| icals | 2OU8| celta. manu- | Manu-| modi. ™ 
com- | Farm and tile | lght- | 9nd ing and fur- | neous | B® | “tac. fac- ties | 
Week ending prod- | Foods | leather & metal nish- mate- tured 
modi- ts rod prod- ing rod mate- | allied in com- rials tured prod- except prod 
ties | Pots | «ucts | mate- | Me” | rials | prod- e | modi- prod- | Ms | farm 
= rials | ® ucts | 8° ties ucts prod- | +, 
ucts | ° 
1948 | » 
 S aaa 167.4 187.8 184. 0 189, 2 147. 5 137. 6 172.0 203. 2 132. 1 146.9 118. 5 180. 7 158. 7 163. 0 162. 8 1 
+ eee 168. 0 188. 1 185. 9 188. 8 147.5 137. 6 172.0 203. 1 133. 2 147.7 119.9 180.9 | 158.6 163. 9 163. 4 18 
4 res: 169.2 190. 1 189. 9 188, 2 147.2 137.7 172.4 203. 2 132. 5 147.8 120.3 182.0 | 158.6 165. 7 164.7 1S 
 < aes 168.7 190.8 187.8 187.9 144.7 137.8 171.8 202. 9 133. 5 147.8 119.3 182. 4 158.3 164. 4 163.8 1a 
Oct. 2.............-] 167.1 | 1864] 183.9] 187.9) 146.5) 138.2] 171.8) 208.1) 138.6) 147.9) 119.1] 170.7) 1585/ 1681 / 1628 (‘Smeets 
 } an > } 181.5 178.0 187.8 146.9 138.3 171.9 | 202.7 133. 5 148. 5 118.4 176.7 158.3 160. 5 160.8 1s af 
. & PoeEqeser 164.8 182. 2 178.0 187.6 146.8 138.1 172.5 203. 6 134. 4 148.6 118.7 177.2 158.3 160. 6 160. 9 136 
Oct. 23 heawees 166. 3 183. 8 178. 8 186. 0 146. 2 138. 1 172. 6 203. 7 133. 2 148. 9 118. 6 178. 2 158. 1 160. 9 161. 1 . 
 . _ ee. 163. 8 180. 7 174.8 187. 4 146. 7 138 0 172.7 203. 5 134.3 149. 2 119.0 176. 2 |} 158.2 159. 4 160. 0 
Nov. 6 witietiodl 162. 7 178. 9 171.6 185. 7 145. 7 138.0 173.0 203. 6 135. 0 149.3 118. 5 175.1 158.7 | 158.1 159. 0 
Nov. 13?... : 162. 6 179. 5 170. 4 186. 5 145.7 138. 2 173.1 203. 3 132. 7 149.9 119. 2 175. 4 | 158.8 | 157.8 158. 8 



























' See footnote 1, table D-7. monthly index wil eppeer in the January 1949 issue of the Monthly |» 
* Last computation of this weekly index. New indexes comparable to the Review. Also see y Labor Review for September 1948 (p. 2 
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Periods TABLE D-9: Indexes of Wholesale Prices,’ by Group and Subgroup of Commodities 
(1926-= 100] 
An 1948 1947 1946 | 1939 
n- aan Qa Group and subgroup 
b | ties ,! Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | Jume | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | June | Ang. 
" mncept fy 
| Drea | MI cenmoditios 9....-.-0--- 165.0} °168.6 | 169.5) 168.7 | 166.2/ 163.9] 1628] 161.4] 160.9/ 165.7] 163.2] 1506] 1585/ 112.9 75.0 
t _——— See SS SS  _ Oe SS => | SES 
mts? | GEL g products.......------- 1822] 189.1] 191.0] 195.2| 196.0| 1801| 1867] 186.0] 185.3| 199.2] 196.7] 187.9| 180.7| 140.1] 61.0 
"a “GEE Grains. .---------------- 170.4 | 176.9] 179.2] 190.6 | 200.2/ 213.5| 217.9| 2180/ 220.0] 2563] 262.7/ 245.5| 241.4/ 151.8 51. 5 
SY ge Livestock and poultry..| 223.4 | 244.2| 250.0] 250.8 | 239.2] 219.0 | 204.4] 200.4/ 210.0) 2829/| 226.3) 211.0) 224.5| 137.4 66. 0 
t] 9.9 Other farm products..../ 159.6 | 158.2/ 157.8; 161.9| 165.4 | 163.3 166.4) 1622] 150.9] 1624] 1625) 157.2] 183.7| 137.5 60.1 
) > 
| ame? ee 177.3] 186.3| 189.5] 1883] 181.4/ 177.4] 1767] 1738] 1724] 179.9] 1784] 177.9] 177.7] 1129] 67.2 
1} 1654) | Dairy products....-.... 174.9 | 179.9) 185.1] 182.9] 181.3] 176.6] 181.0] 170.8] 1848{ 183.9] 183.5] 175.9) 167.3| 127.3 67.9 
i} ge! 4 Cereal products... ...... 149.6 | 153.3] 154.0] 154.5/ 155.1 | 1563] 158.0] 158.6] 160.2] 170.1] 170.6] 1721] 166.7{| 101.7 71.9 
an Fruits and vegetables...| 137.3 | 139.4 { 140.5 | 151.2] 147.7/ 147.0] 148.6] 145.7] 144.5] 140.7] 185.4] 135.5] 130.8] 136.1 58. 5 
| 62.3 lel. caamecadinae-ctes 239.8 | 266.5| 273.7| 263.8 | 241.3| 233.2| 2960] 217.1| 2062| 2223| 2148] 217.6| 230.0| 1101| 737 
70 & Other foods.......--...- 146.9 | 147.0} 146.9] 148.5 | 148.1 | 144.2] 144.4] 144.3] 1467] 155.0] 160.0/ 150.4/ 157.2/ 981 60. 3 
80 : hjes and leather products..; 185.5 187.5 | 188.4] 189.2| 187.7| 188.4] 186.1 | 185.4] 1928] 200.3] 203.4] 2025)| 103.1)| 1224 92.7 
ee 189.7 | 190.0} 189.4] 186.3 | 185.8| 185.6] 191.7] 193.8] 104.7] 104.3] 190.7] 187.0] 180.6| 129.5] 100.8 
88.3 Hides and skins........- 202.0} 210.6) 212.1] 220.3 {| 215.2); 2180] 100.3) 186.2| 207.2] 238.9] 2569) 263.2] 243.7) 121.5 77.2 
93.3 | 180.4 | 181.9] 186.0] 189.2] 186.9| 188.2] 183.6| 185.9] 199.6] 209.4/ 217.2) 2169] 205.0/ 110.7 84.0 
97.0 Other leather products..| 148.6 / 148.6; 148.6/ 149.9) 150.9/ 150.9] 143.3] 143.8| 143.8] 143.8| 141.8] 141.3] 130.6] 115.2 97.1 
HH tile products............ 146.8} 147.8] 148.9] 149.4] 149.6] 1502] 150.3] 149.8] 1489] 1484] 148.0] 145.2] 143.4] 109.2 67.8 
| 148.3} 148.1] 148.3] 1483] 145.2] 145.8] 1458] 144.6] 144.7] 143.4] 137.8] 137.1] 136.2] 120.3 81.5 
100.8 Cotton goods... ........ 195.0 | 199.8] 205.3) 200.3 213.1 | 217.8] 219.2] 218.3 | 2149] 2148] 213.7] 200.3) 204.7/ 139.4 65. 5 
100.9 Hosiery and underwear.| 104.6 | 104.8| 104.9] 104.9] 105.3| 105.4] 105.4] 105.4] 105.0} 104.4] 103.0] 101.4] 100.0; 75.8 61.5 
a 41.8) 41.8] 41.6] 407] 407) 40.7) 4.7) #407] #407] #407) 40.0] 37.0] 387.0] 30.2 28. 5 
14.9) . GEE. .asccasgumepoocrege 46.4) 46.4] 464) 464] 464/ 464] 464] 464) 464/ 464/ 733/ 733/ 7.2) @® 44.3 
106.7| ; Woolen and worsted 
1329/| ; CE tnitiiennpoanccs 150.7 | 150.0} 149.4] 147.5] 147.5 | 147.8 | 147.5 | 145.7] 143.0] 141.9] 130.6] 134.9] 1343] 112.7 75.6 
Other textile products...; 190.5 | ¢189.3 | 186.6 | 184.5 | 183.1 | 174.2] 170.0] 174.7] 180.2] 181.2] 1783) 174.9] 1786 112.3 63.7 
145.5 
151.5 yeland lighting materials..; 137.2 | 136.7/ 136.6] 135.7/| 133.1 | 132.6] 131.6| 130.9| 130.8] 130.0] 1246] 1182] 116.1 87.8 72.6 
153. ] ee 136.4 | 136.5] 136.0] 131.6] 127.1 | 125.5] 1246] 124.6| 124.5] 1242] 123.4] 123.4] 123.1] 106.1 72.1 
155.6! ia Bituminous coal. ._..... 195.1 | ¢ 195.1 | °194.6 | 193.1] 1826 | 181.8| 1789] 177.9| 177.9] 1768] 174.3] 173.7] 1726) 132.8 96.0 
idientitgitsineowccees 218.7 | 217.56) 217.4 | 212.3 | 206.6) 205.4] 197.5] 190.6/ 190.6/| 190.6] 183.4| 1822] 1820) 133.5| 104.2 
158.2 Blectricity.............. (3) (*) 65.5| 66.4] 65.7| 65.4] 66.1) 65.7) 66.6) 664/ 66.5) 663] 649) 67.2 75.8 
155.3) 1 Tee TS (3) 90.7) 86.9] 90.4) 9.7! 893] 801) 8&7/] 85.8] 84.5/| 85.4] 83.6] 868] 79.6 86.7 
155.7| } Petroleum and products./ 122.8/ 122.2] 122.1] 1221 | 1221} 1221) 121.8] 121.8] 121.7] 12.7] 1120] 99.9] 065/ 640 51.7 
157.3 
158.9 etalsand metal products*.| 172.4/ 171.9/°170.9| 162.2) 1585] 157.1| 157.2| 155.9] 155.3) 1543) 151.5| 150.8] 150.5/ 112.2 93.2 
159.4 Agricultural machinery 
162.6 and equipment *.__ _.- 142.5 | ¢140.4 | 135.6] 134.1] 1822] 130.5] 1208] 1293] 1289] 1286) 127.0] 125.5] 1228] 104.5 93. 5 
164.6 Farm machinery *...| 144.8 |¢142.6| 137.7] 136.3 | 134.1] 1321] 131.3] 130.8/ 130.4| 130.0/ 1286] 127.0| 1241] 104.9 04.7 
163. 8 Iron and steel........... 164.4 | © 164.0 | °163.1 | 153.2] 149.4] 148.9] 149.4] 147.7) 1463) 1446) 140.2/ 139.5] 130.3) 110.1 95.1 
160. 9 Motor vehicles *.......- 175.2] 175.0] 1741] 168.2] 163.9] 161.7] 161.6] 161.6] 161.6] 161.6] 160.8] 160.3| 150.9| 135.5 92. 5 
Nonferrous metals_.....| 167.0} 166.4] 165.9] 153.7| 1521]| 150.0| 1498] 146.8] 146.8] 145.5| 143.0] 1422| 1420/ 99.2 74.6 
Plumbing and heating..| 157.3 | © 157.0 | 153.9 | 145.3 | 145.3 | 143.2 | 138.7/ 1387)| 1387 | 138.8 | 136.1] 136.1] 136.1] 106.0 79.3 
@ later dat 
mplete repe uilding materials.........- 203.3} 203.9| 203.6] 199.9/ 1968| 1964] 195.0] 193.1 | 1927] 193.3] 191.0| 187.7| 185.8] 129.9 89. 6 
Burean, pr Brick and tile........... 150.4] 158.9] 158.6] 157.9| 153.3] 1528] 1525] 151.6] 151.1] 150.9/ 148.8] 1481] 146.4/ 121.3 90. 5 
d for subgre 0 TT 133.7] 133.3] 133.2] 132.2| 1288] 1282] 127.5] 127.4] 127.2] 126.5] 121.6] 120.6] 120.1] 102.6 91.3 
yared sing} «SS 314.5 | 317.1] 319.5] 318.1] 313.2| 3129] 300.2] 303.8] 303.8/ 307.3/| 303.2} 2060] 200.2] 176.0 90.1 
ber 1946, 1 Paint and paint mate- 
d the mon = TT 159.6 | 169.5] 1581] 157.9| 1587] 1584] 158.6| 156.7] 159.6] 163.2] 164.0| 161.8] 160.7] 108.6 82.1 
e with the Plumbing and heating..| 157.3 | © 157.0 | 153.9 | 145.3 | 145.3 143.2] 138.7] 138.7] 1387] 1388] 136.1] 136.1] 136.1 | 106.0 79.3 
current wé Structural steel.........| 178.8] 178.8] 178.8] 159.6 | 153.3 | 153.3 | 155.8] 165.8] 149.4] 143.0] 143.0] 143.0] 143.0] 120.1 107.3 
© War, mr Other building mate- 
Bureau can a aa 174.8] 174.8] 173.4] 167.1] 163.5] 163.1} 1622] 161.8) 159.8] 157.9] 155.5| 1526] 1625/ 118.4 89. 5 
n ber 1944. 
= bemicals and allied prod- 
a 134.4] 133.3] 132.0] 134.4| 185.8) 134.7] 136.2] 136.1 / 1346] 1888/ 135.0] 135.8] 1286] 96.4 74.2 
Chemicals.............- 127.6 | 126.0} 126.3] 127.8] 1262] 125.9] 1268] 1268] 1265] 125.8] 1241] 1243] 1221] 98.0 83. 8 
rug and pharmaceu- 
tical materials_.__..... 152.6 | 152.7] 153.3] 153.6] 153.7] 183.3] 153.8| 154.4] 154.3] 154.4] 154.9] 151.1] 137.5 | 109.4 77.1 
Fertilizer materials___.._ 117.2} 116.2] 1149] 118.0] 113.9] 115.0] 1152] 1149] 1151] 1187] 1144] 1124] 111.5] 827 65. 5 
AN Mixed fertilizers... ..... 197.9] 107.8] 105.9] 104.4] 108.2] 103.2] 103.1] 103.1 | 1028] 1024] 101.5] 100.8| 97.7/| 86.6 73.1 
ym- Oils and fats............ 189.4 | 188.6/ 180.3] 193.2] 2127] 205.0] 2123] 211.4 201.5/ 236.7/ 215.9) 2267) 193.4) 192.1 40.6 
~ lousefurnishing goods... _.. 147.4 |°146.6| 145.4] 144.5 | 148.2] 1426] 1423] 1420] 141.8} 141.3] 130.4] 137.5 | 132.4/ 110.4 85. 6 
cept | Furnishings............. 152.3} °151.5| 149.3) 148.6] 1467] 145.8] 145.2] 144.7| 144.4] 143.8] 1428] 140.5] 130.4/ 114.5 90.0 
rm »rm Furniture *.............. 142.5} °141.6| 141.6] 140.4] 139.9] 139.6] 139.6/ 130.4| 139.4] 139.1 | 136.2/ 134.7] 134.1 | 108.5 81.1 
od- 
ts | MMMiscellaneous..............- 119.0 | 119.9] 119.7] 120.3] 121.5] 121.5] 121.8] 120.8] 120.1] 123.6) 121.6] 1188] 117.1 98. 5 73.3 
<a 66.2; 66.2) 66.2) 66.2) 63.5/ 63.5| 63.4] 63.4] 63.4) 63.4) 63.4] 61.0] 60.8/ 65.7 59. 5 
aE 195.4} 201.7) 198.4] 239.6 | 2024) 201.1] 296.9/ 284.2) 2620] 336.0] 3082/| 2827); 280.5) 197.8 68. 4 
>o! wi Paperand pulp......... 170.2} 170.9] 169.0] 166.8] 167.3] 167.4] 167.5 | 167.3| 167.4] 168.1 | 164.7/ 160.7| 1650.8/| 115.6 80.0 
28 | IS Rubber, crude.......___ 45.0{ 464) 481] 496)/ 47.1 47.6| 46.7] 423] 427/| 447) #445/ 403) 43.0) 46.2 34.9 
1 4 ‘53M Other miscellaneous__._. 131.1} 132.1 | 1322] 130.0] 129.8 120.7] 130.2] 130.2] 130.8] 130.7/ 130.0| 1285) 1266/ 101.0 81.3 
3.8 
2. 8 ' See footnote 1, table D-7. + Not available. * Corrected. 
| ISEEE ‘See footnote 2, table D-7 t Revised. 
‘| w 
0 3 
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E: Work Stoppages 


TABLE E-1: Work Stoppages Resulting From 


Labor-Management Disputes ! 
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Number of stoppages Workers involved in stoppages Man-days = daring m mo 
Month and year 
Beginning In effect d Beginning flect d Pe 
in month or n effect dur- | in month or | 1 effect dur- Number ctinn 
{ 
year ing month year ing month working , 

pa ” 
1935-39 (average) Ch ES ee ee ee re endibousdieaigins 1, | arr 16, 900, 000 
1945 ES ae, Pee ee a 2. SF SSE eee S | OSS eae 38, 000, 000 
a ae SES | ees CS) EE eee 116, 000, 000 
ll titeinenamadtimadineiamansieiiimnuaninndamieiamedentieds st SSRIS? 2 4 | a SRE eee 34, 600, 000 
I eee 219 393 64, 300 171, 000 1, 780, 000 
noe =e Re a BU EE RA PP 178 328 57, 200 139, 000 829, 000 
I antnideeacmadidhmedaminntniemandnniaa 119 236 32, 300 56, 900 590, 000 
Fg ESE aS Le ee 175 250 75, 000 100, 000 1, 000, 000 
yeorasty ES © Es AEE LT a 200 300 B 000 110, 000 725, 000 
Mare SS Sa SS Se 225 350 , 000 560, 000 6, 000, 000 
pre eB ee a Te Se ae 275 400 175, 000 625, 000 8, 000, 000 
gle IPS TA PEE TER EE ES EE I 275 425 165, 000 350, 000 4, 100, 000 
RE RE SP BEE 310 475 165, 000 240, 000 2, 000, 000 
July * A SPRL SEO Et OS 335 525 225, 000 300, 000 2, 200, 000 
DT. <> anheodbtenadeedaidiiniadulbnedbanebal 335 525 150, 000 225, 000 1, 750, 000 
ES SSS a ey ee 250 450 160, 000 275, 000 2, 400, 000 
October ?. 240 425 | 110, 000 | 200, 000 2, 000, 000 
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' All known work stoppages, arising out of labor-management disputes, 
involving six or more workers and continuing as long as a full day or shift 
are included in reports of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Figures on ‘“‘work- 

f “‘man-days idle” cover all workers made idle in establish- 


ments directly involved in a stoppage. They do not measure the j; 
or secondary effects on other establishments or industries whose empl 
are made idle as a result of material or service shortages. 


2? Preliminary estimates. 


TABLE F-1: Expenditures for New Construction ! 


[Value of work put in place} 












Expenditures (in millions) 






































































































Type of construction 1948 1947 1947 | 19 
Nov.?| Oct.? | Sept.*; Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Total | To 
Total new construction ¢.................. $1, 559 $1, 705 st, 782 $1, 799 |$1, 715 |$1, 616 |$1, 461 ($1,311 ($1,166 ($1,009 |$1, 157 |$1,320 |$1, 432 ($13,977 $i 
Private eometruetion.....<<<cccccccccceccs: 1, 176 1, 263 | 1,332 | 1,354 | 1,318 | 1,235 | 1,120 | 1,024 940 837 048 | 1,097 | 1,141 | 10,893) & 
Residential pers (nonfarm) ....... 600 650 685 695 680 635 585 525 475 400 500 610 630 | 5,260) 3 
Nonresidential building (nonfarm) *._. 328 331 334 332 324 305 277 264 266 265 273 284 237 | 3,131 | 3, 
ERI Rt LIE 0 AAD 113 113 113 111 110 110 lll 116 120 125 130 134 136 1,702} | 
0 EG Se 112 115 122 127 125 116 97 87 88 84 85 91 93 835 | 1,1 
Warehouses, office and loft 
A TIT 38 36 35 34 29 28 25 23 22 22 24 22 19 216 
Stores, restaurants, and ga- 
RR i I lee 74 79 87 93 96 88 72 64 66 62 61 
Other nonresidential eunemg = 103 103 ay 94 RY 79 69 61 58 56 58 
ELS 2 li 28 27 26 23 21 18 16 14 13 12 13 
Educational _... 25 26 25 24 22 19 17 16 15 15 16 
Hospital and institutional. ... 11 11 10 10 10 10 10 9 q g G 
Remaining types *............ 39 39 38 37 36 32 26 22 21 20 20 
IEE CE Ce ccndinedeconnoua 22 39 63 82 81 62 50 37 23 14 14 
0 EE TS SR 226 243 250 245 233 233 208 198 176 158 161 
EES SAE Re 32 34 36 36 33 30 26 25 23 21 24 
Telephone and telegraph......... 55 60 61 57 55 63 60 63 54 48 45 
Other public utilities. ........... 139 149 153 152 145 140 122 110 ug 89 92 
Pe Se etnctinnmstncesescods 383 442 450 445 397 381 341 287 226 172 209 
Residential building.................. 3 4 5 5 5 5 5 6 5 6 u 
Nonresidential building (other than 
military or naval facilities).......... 107 106 102 96 88 79 77 71 65 49 53 
gE Ta EEG ATR 1 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 1 1 1 
0 SS EE Os 60 58 56 52 48 43 40 37 36 30 32 
Hespital and institutional 25 24 23 22 18 15 15 13 10 7 7 
All other nonresidential_.......... 21 22 21 20 20 19 20 19 18 ll 13 
Military and naval facilities. ......... 1! 12 13 13 12 ll 13 13 12 ll 14 
Highways. ... sicenniltieitinianainmaiaiel 135 180 190 200 169 167 136 gs 57 41 56 
TS See 43 47 44 41 41 40 39 38 33 25 27 
=~ | eee public-service enter- 
Se a ES 8 10 10 Q 10 10 11 9 a 6 8 
te ion and development....... 61 67 69 65 58 56 47 41 36 28 33 
ia IR a 15 16 17 16 14 13 13 11 9 6 q 






















































‘Joint estimates of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8. Department of 
Labor, and the Office of Domestic Commerce, U. 8. Department of Com- 
merce. Estimated construction expenditures re t the monetary value 
of the volume of work accomp! during the given period of time. Fay 
figures should be differentiated from it va mation data reported in t 
tabulations for urban building au and the data on value of Soutene 
awards reported in table F-2. 

* Preliminary. 

+ Revised. 


‘ Includes major additions and alterations. 
§ Excludes nonresidentia! build 
* Includes social and recreational 


buildings not elsewhere classified. 


s Clovase prthaniiy publicly cuaed clociris light ana power ayaa! 
y pu yo e and power sys 

loca] transit facilities. 

construction items such as airports, monume 


* Covers m 


memorials, etc. 


ing eine by ot sb een owned public at!lities 







hotels, and miscellane 













nulgueemenniiede ee eee eee | 
ee 


Sure the ing 
whose empk 


1947 | 19 


——— 


Total | Tog 


— 


13, 977 |$19 


—— 


10, 893 | & 
5, 260 | 3 
3,131 | 3 
1, 702 


835) 1] 
216 


619 
594 
118 
164 
107 
205 


117 
396 | 
116 | 


itilities. 
isce |laned 


EY prox 
ystems 


onumens 
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New Construction, by Type of Construction ! 


4 F-2: Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on Federally Financed 





Value (in thousands) 








CStimat, 
Working 



































24, 543 









































Conservation and 
Building development 
Nonresidential 
Total 
new con-/| Air- River, | High- All 
struc Ports * Resi- Hospital and Ree- har- | ways | other ¢ 
_ Total | den- Ban. mune Other} Total | lama- | Dot 
tial | Total a —_ tion flood 
tiona 9 contro 
Vet- dential 
Total erans’ Other 
$1, 533,439) (7) $561, 394) $63, 465) $497, 929 (8) (8) (*) |$189, 710) $73, 797|$115, 913) $511, 685| $270, 650 
1, 586, 604] $4,753) 669,222) 231,071) 438, 151 (8) (8) (8) | 225, 423) 115,612) 109, 811| 355, 701] 331, 508 
7, 775, 497| 579, 176;6, 130, 389) 549, 472/5, 580, 917 (s)* (*) (8) 217, 795) 150,708} 67,087) 347, 988) 500, 149 
1, 450, 252) 14,859) 549,656) 435,453) 114,203) (8) (8) (8) (8) 300, 405} 169, 253} 131,152) 535,784) 49, 548 
1, 294, 069) 24,645) 276,514] 51,186) 225, 328) $47, 692/$101, 831/$96, 123) $5, 708 $44, 646) 308,029) 77,095) 230,934) 657,087) 27,704 
111,191} 4,503 7, 928 586 7,342) 1,198 705 668 3,861} 20, 650 3, 967; 16,683) 73, 720 4, 300 
114, 096 772 16, 351 711 15, 640 912 9,991; 9, 961 1,231; 46,049 628} 45,421) 49, 220 1, 704 
112, 388 806 32, 973 104 32, 869 913} 26,433) 26,378 2,191) 19, 541 6,928; 12,613) 54, 349 4,719 
105, 737 808 14, 136 149 13, 987 253 8,818} 8, 603 2,955} 41, 585 4,667) 36,918) 47, 268 1, 940 
155, 428 645 46, 632 859 45, 773 168; 41,762) 41, 557 2,108! 57, 361 1,229} 56,132) 49, 426 1, 364 
145, 350} 5,322 63, 193 61 63, 132 256; 659,131) 58, 920 2,515) 21,793 6,639] 15,154) 51, 561 8, 481 
154, 375; 2, 521 9, 867 553 9,314 12 5, 606) 5,049 1, 833; 79,782) 56,934 22,848) 58, 247 3, 058 
114,040; 1,199 24, 712 364 24, 348 468) 20,215) 20,045 1, 804) 10, 309 4, 738 5, 571) 75, 648 2,172 
134, 800; 2,003 35, 989 825 35, 164 89) 15,156) 13, 739 10, 223} 23, 628 8,877| 14,751) 68, 486 4, 604 
137, 730} 1,578 9, 944 254 9, 690 0) 6,691; 1,493 1,814) 41, 546 1,327; 40,219) 78, 428 6, 234 
123, 433} 1, 997 6, 384 120 6, 264 2} 4,402 872! 3, 530 973| 21,982) 4,260) 17,713) 91,305 1, 765 
117, 055 423 18, 793 66 18, 727) 31) 13, 364) 13, 178) 3, 142; 28, 479 2,959) 25, 520) 65, 965 3, 305 
118, 098; (§) 25, 320 777 o| 21, ~ 6 311) 15, 216) 1,706, 31,991; 19,033) 12,958) 55, 731) 5, 056 





construction. 
facilities under the Federal temporary reuse educa- 


Data for Federal-aid programs 


Excludes projects classified as ‘‘secret’’ by the military, and all construc 
for the Atomic Energy Commission. 
er amounts contributed by both the owner and the Federa) Government. 
Includes major additions and alterations. 
Excludes hangars and other buildings, which are included under “‘Other 
presidental’ buildin 
Indudes education 
nal facilities program. 


‘ Includes post offices, armories, offices, and customs houses. 

* Includes electrification projects, water-supply and sewage-disposal sys- 
tems, forestry projects, railroad construction, and other types of projects not 
elsewhere classified. 

7 Included in “All other.” 

* Unavailable. 
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TABLE F-3: Urban Building Authorized, by Principal Class of Construction and by Type of Build, 








Valuation (in thousands) Number of Bo unite—2 





New residential building 





Privately financed 


Total all 

Period a ’ Housekeeping — 
nonresi- 
Privately financed dwelling units Publicly dential 


building d . 
financed Multi. 


d - . 
any family 4 
units 











Multt- 
Total | 1-family i fam\- 
ly ¢ 








a 
3 
A 
oon 
S35 


$42, 629 
103, 042 
156, 408 


14, 780 
18, 032 
15, 724 
11, 951 


11, 01 
8, 954 
20, 016 


3 
3 
8 


$2, 707, 573 
4, 743, 414 
5, 549, 718 


$1, 510, 688 $278, 472) 184, 892 
1, 458, 602} 771,023) 430, 195 
1, 712, 672; 891,112) 501, 353) 393, 


162, 234 ) 51, 877 
168,334; 87,957] 55,870 
166,472; 66,217) 41,010 
177,315} 69,615) 36, 088 


152,086} 65,907) 32, 523 
141, 188} 60, 423 
222, 565| 82,815 
196,095} 99, 433 
205,619} 93, 790 
219, 962) 105, 
219, 598} 95, ! 
193, 667| 94, 054) 
215, 545] 85, 003) 


ee 
—-oo°O 


BS 
Be 
# 
z 


: 


LP PABMNM OPM NNO 
&S —_ . ~ 


BESEN2 SERN 5% 
z 


; Bepterm ber 561, 536 
October 604, 165 
November.... 501, 556 
Decerm ber 479, 881 


FPey 
>> 


= 
- 


ue 82: 
SZ 


= 


S28 653 


z 
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! Building for which building permits were issued and Federal contracts Urban, as defined by the Bureau of the Census, covers al! incorpon 
awarded in al) urban yy including an estimate of building undertaken in places of 2,500 population or more in 1940, and, by special rule, a smal! nup 
some smaller urban places that do not issue permits. of unincorporated civil divisions. 

The data cover federally and non-federally financed building construction 3 Covers additions, alterations, and repairs, as well as new residentig) 
combined. Estjates of non-Federal (private, and State and local govern- nonresidential building. 
ment) urban bullding construction are based primarily on building-permit + Includes units in 1-family and 2-family structures with stores 
reports received from places containing about 85 percent of the urban popula- * Includes units in multifamily structures with stores. 
tion of the country; estimates of federally financed projects are compiled from § Covers hotels, dormitories, tourist cabins, and other nonhousekeepig 
notifications of construction contracts awarded, which are obtained from residential buildings. 
other Federal agencies. Data from building permits are not adjusted to allow * Revised. 
for lapsed permits or for lag between permit issuance and the start of con- ’ Preliminary. 
struction. Thus, the estimates do not represent construction actually started 
during the month. 
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up F-4: New Nonresidential Building Authorized in All Urban Places,’ by General Type and by 
phic Division ? 



















































































































Valuation (in thousands) 
phic division and 
e of new NO ° 1948 1947 1947 1946 
tia) building 
Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb Jan. Dec. | Nov. Oct. | Sept. Total Total 
| & a $215, 545) $193, 667/$219, soe! $210, o62/ sans, 619) $196, 095/$222, 565/$141, 188 $152, 086] $177, 315/$166, 472/$168, 334/$162, 234/$1, 712, 674/$1, 458, 602 
Mult | D&D - > —__— —_____4 SSeS ES Oo 
fami) 4 New England ..-.... 9, 576) 10,532} 15,340! 20,512) 10,142) 10,279] 8, 956 5, 236} 26,689) 6,307) 14,753) 12,395) 10,949) 109,83 108, 716 
all middle Atlantic..../ 29,355) 32,814) 30,752) 32,431/ 50,897] 27,338] 55,770} 20,497] 9,305] 42,529) 23,513] 21,465) 18,845) 271,742) 195 151 
Fast North Central.| 55,257) 49,368) 57,717] 55,231] 37, 567 45,082) 33,614) 26,458) 21,268] 20,084) 36,414) 44,187] 36,338 72,866) 338, 659 
West North Central_| 14,359) 17,027) 12,114) 13,671] 12,079) 14, 985 16, 434; 16,566) 8,813) 19,008} 12,263) 13,476) 12,217 132, 163 112, 927 
‘ere south Atlantic...... 24,201; 17,104) 34,905) 24,933) 19,745 , 840) 25,267; 14,562) 18,547) 21,403) 15,958) 19,182) 17, 701 200, 042 171, 247 
30, 237 East South Central.| 9,708) 8,649) 6,302) 8,682) 7,798) 6,176} 9,902| 3,928/ 7,152) 7,327] 5,076) 6,159] 6,175| 73,138] 65, 583 
47. 7181 i West South Oentral.| 25,387) 14,884) 25,965) 20,319] 24, 584 21,805) 21,558) 27,433) 27,121) 17,923) 26,079) 15,366) 19, 454 193, 072 132, 641 
73644, Sa Mountain........... 18, 289; 8,567) 7,778) 4,429) 7,818] 6,240) 8,724) 3,826) 2,761) 4,067) 3,828] 65, 449 039 58, 162 40, 287 
OE (padi. .....----ceee 29,413) 34,722) 28, 636) 39,754) 34,989) 41,350) 42,340) 22, 682/ 30,460} 29,669] 28,500] 30,657| 34,424) 301,658] 298, 391 
s osi| strial buildings ‘...| 21,139) 27,068] 24,387] 32,832] 26, 233 26,899; 32,910) 16,883) 17,453) 33,524) 22,702) 25,194) 27,806; 321,847| 397, 237 
9. 609) New En | ES 914 546 3, 526; 2,365) 2,360 971 1, 806 1, 051 803 1, 642 2, 601 1,920; 2,504 25, 952 19, 477 
7 4i¢ Middle Atlantic. . -- 3, 054 7, 243 5, 155 4, 938 8, 375 7, 518 6, 823 3, 699 2,250; 7,053 3, 067 4, 963 4, 668 57, 755 77, 845 
7 049! East North Central. 9, 423 9, 511 9,217; 15,602) 7,997) 9,262) 9,513) 3,859 5,477; 10,137) 9,012 9,342) 9,538 118, 666 133, 599 
West North Central 755 1, 958 713 2, 039 908; 3,081 1, 728 1, 205 971 1, 781 1, 384 1, 671 2, 010 19, 890 29, 161 
6, 530) South Atlantic...... 1, 262 1, 670 1,180} 2,159) 1,496 1,519) 4,469 1, 640 1, 927 3, 851 1,410; 1,714 1, 304 20, 549 34, 612 
g. 19 Fast South Central. 508 1, 023 452 1, 465 691 225 1, 088 330 466 1, 489 981 717 1, 557 13, 57 14, 688 
9 176 West South Central. 980 1, 799 1, 836 1, 023 1, 316 760 2, 409 1, 637 1, 641 2, 666: 1, 456 1, 282 1, 516 17, 519 13, 145 
11, 699 Mountain........... 367 120 65 248 147 79 383 119 380 181 359 257 504 2, 852 4, 417 
7 619 Padifie. ...-2--0----- 3,876) 3,198) 2,243) 2,903) 2,943] 3,484/ 4,601) 3,343] 3,568] 4,724] 2,432] 3328] 4,205 45, 091 70, 203 
g 679) mmercial buildings *.| 93,638) 79,526) 92, 057 82,407; 84,424) 83,852) 82,366) 47,315) 72,617) 65,591] 66,927] 78,647) 82,681 686,920) 660, 574 
6. 04) New England .-..... 5, 688 4,718 5, 780 7, 307 3, 275 3, 401 2, 547 1, 257; 12, 431 1, 804 3, 367 4, 203 4, 233 32, 853 43, 164 
g 709 Middle Atlantic....| 10,595) 12,884) 13 177 13, 508} 10,550) 11,506) 12,753 5, 411 5,412) 138,222 8,114) 10, 739 7, 641 90, 725 74, 569 
4 Ron East North Central. , 923) 15,725) 17,174) 17,903) 14, 660 15,198; 10,010) 7,891] 10,188) 11,518) 13,767) 15,739) 14,846 119, 958 119, O11 
— West North Central. 9, 391 7, 128 6,575; 4,647) 6,022 5,692) 8,286) 2, 586 5, 171 6, 885 5, 215 5,960) 6,342 57, 240 51, 822 
South Atlantic...... 10,953} 10,426) 13,501! 10,361] 11,923) 13,498] 9,118} 8,170 7, 445 7, 949 7,721} 10,423} 11,353 106, 788 87, 405 
Ot eet East South Central.| 3,502) 3,864) 3,202) 3,232) 3,375; 3,891| 3,245) 2,027/ 4,172] 1,978] 2.582) 3,619 997; 34,680) 34, 647 
. & Small. EE West South Central. 17,7 7,076) 12,324) 8,120) 13,455) 10,441) 10,917) 8,062) 12,036 8,705) 8,202] 9,968] 11,651] 91,548) 82156 
Small nun vountain........... 2,183) 4,965) 4,192) 2,761] 3,275) 3,747| 4,008} 2,003) 1,484) 1,651) 2,753} 2,950} 3,370] 26,855] 26, 057 
r residential 2 EEE 12,610) 12,740) 16,132} 14,568) 17,889) 16,478, 20,402} 9,818) 14,278] 11,879] 15,116] 15,046) 20,248 126,273 150, 743 
aii amunity buildings *.| 66,891; 57,046] 67,786] 66,074) 66,775| 51,410| 78,226] 58,666] 34,404] 49,975) 48,969] 37.262] 23.340 406, 890; 190, 163 
tores New England ....... 1,580) 4,137) 3,443) 8,780) 3,457| 4,255; 3,477; 1,465) 5,044 938} 5,110) 4,214 788} 25,759! 19,739 
, Middle Atlantic....| 11,580} 9,125 8,658; 8,753) 26,082) 4,373) 32,780) 10,049 666; 20,629) 10,419 2, 418 4, 538 80, 190 21, 247 
onhousekeer East North Central.| 11,429] 13,394) 21, 303 14,105} 10,354) 13, 954 8,707} 10, 989 2, 623 4, 336 5,355) 9,7 3, 553 62, 541 42, 412 
7 West North Central. 2,589' 3,521 2, 736 3, 994 2, 528 2, 665 3, 796; 11, 998 787 7, 752 8, 760 4,174 1, 410 34, 639 19, 160 
South Atlantic... -.. 7, 833 3, 869} 10, 567 6, 508 2, 887 4, 761 9, 623 3, 341 7, 570 3, 617 5, 151 5, 149 2, 991 40, 161 22, 570 
East South Central. 3, 905 2, 409 2, 294 2,591; 2, 931! 1, 243 1, 134 675 1, 757 3, 238 709 1, 427 1,111 16, 895 12, 954 
West South Central.| 4,596) 4,481) 9,545) 8,835) 7,999 7,359} 6,463) 16,591) 11,007) 4,313) 13, 456 907; 4,193 65, 309 25, 963 
Mountain........... 14,174 2, 578 2, 825 566; 3,907 1,299} 2,778 608 409 1, 270 392 1, 659 1,117 18, 366 5, 367 
9,205; 13,532) 6,415) 11,942) 6,630 11,501} 9,468; 2,950) 3,641 3, 881 4,617; 5,516) 3,639 63, 030 20, 751 
pblic buildings ?....... 6,188) 5,155) 5, 629| 14,736) 4,296! 5,508] 7,055] 5,323] 5,577] 4,556] 4,920/ 1,767] 3,744| 40,600] 12° 042 
New England __._._- 166 100 55 613 90 121 455 2, 289 502 834 355 0 3, 418 371 
Middle Atlantic. . _- 1, 259 498 337; 2,463 1, 147 659 488 112 214 219 200 3 10 4,712 1, 493 
Fast North Central- 14; 3,385 3, 700 1, 276 101 475 849 684 900 802 386 1, 444 8,171 880 
West North Central. 34 138 36 754 26 1, 500 124 77 535 200 26 86 168 1, 606 190 
South Atlantic_..._. 1, 441 47 913} 1,449 91 648 394 349 30 92 244 237 7 6, 285 988 
East South Central.| 1, 280 0 0} 1,029 413 209} 3,374 417 206 150 166 55 135 830 116 
West South Central. 782 260 286, 1, 467 333 203 496 566| 1,023 551] 1,842 165 615 4, 430 
Mountain........... 877 73 68 475 36 341 61 259 113 1 0 99 362 2, 416 7 
|; ea 335 654 234, 5,210; 2,059) 1,352 814; 1,725 483; 1,762 806 381; 1,003 8, 741 7, 260 
ublie works and utility 
—- Sere 15,425; 11,870) 17, 9,306; 10,167| 15,639) 12,715) 7,483) 16,284) 16,942) 13,105) 12,128) 12,889 143, 827 102, 241 
New England _...... 273 290 1, 736 530 119 581 309 75 5, 113 1,092; 2,243 741 2, 723 15, 086 15, 638 
Middle Atlantic. . _- 1, 280 1, 586 1,923 1,252; 3,045 1, 839 1, 784 671 365 576 518 1, 205 608 24, 968 10, 052 
East North Central.| 9,801; 3,584) 3,279) 2,549) 1,004) 2,692} 2,880) 2,481) 1,649) 1,211) 6,544) 5,413] 3,541 35, 972 23, 383 
West North Central 325; 3,103 882 1, 082 1, 055 701 1, 762 459 1, 035 1, 808 508 552 1, 036 8, 738 6, 108 
South Atlantic... ._. 1, 946 389; 7,845; 3,051] 2,572) 1,556 592 670} 1,125) 5,347 872 813) 1,434 19,046} 20, 037 
East South Central. 270 864 193 11 86 315 702 325 410 307 413 51 125 4, 154 862 
West South Central 579 414) 1, 494 322) 669} 2,099 648 208 814) 1, 241 411 339 740 7, 648 6, 048 
Mountain........... 139 334 209 8 2 238 155 575 50 499 13 0 158 3, 520 1, 486 
Eee 812} 1,306 501; 1,525; 5,618) 3,834) 2,019) 5,723) 4,866) 2,583) 3,014) 2,524 24, 605 19, 627 
other buildings*®....| 12,264) 13,002) 11, 893 14,607} 13,724) 12,787) 9,293) 5,518) 65,751 6,729; 9,851) 13,338) 11,772 112, 491 77, 346 
New England ..____ 955 741 800 917 841 950 362 138 100 329 598 962 701 6, 764 5, 328 
Middle Atlantic....| 1,587) 1,478} 1,502) 1,517] 1,698] 1,443] 1,142 555 308 830} 1,195) 2,137) 1,380) 13,392 9, 944 
East North Central. 3,667; 3,769 3,044) 3,797 3, 361 3, 501 1, 646 670 647 982 1, 934 3, 509 3, 416 7, 556 10, 374 
West North Central. 1, 265 1,179 1,172} 1,155 1,540; 1,346 738 241 314 587 1, 320 1, 033 1, 251 9, 961 6, 485 
South Atlantic... __ 766 704 899; 1,405 776 858, 1, 071 392 450 547 560 846 702 7, 213 5, 635 
East South Central_ 243 488 251 353 302 293 359 154 141 164 225 290, 250 3, 005 2, 316 
West South Central. 657 854 480 552 812 943 585 360 600 447 622 705 739 6, 618 , 664 
Mountain........._. 549 497 419 371 451 536 349 172 325 286 311 484 528 4, 153 2, 889 
Tiidsinccecheoen 2,575) 3,292 3,326; 4,540; 3,943) 2,917) 3,041) 2,827) 2,767; 2,557) 3,036) 3,372] 2,805) 33,829) 29 71¢ 
' Building for which permits were issued and Federal contracts awarded in buildings, commercial ges, gasoline and service stations, etc. 
urban p' . including an estimate of building undertaken in some * Includes churches, hospitals, and other institutional buildings, schools, 
aller urban places that do not issue its. Sums of components do not libraries, etc. 









ys equal totals exactly because of rounding. 
Pe enpe and source of urban estimates, see table F-3, footnote 1. 


‘ Includes factories, navy yards, army ordnance plants, bakeries, ice plants, 
~~ 4. —~ » and other buildings at the site of these and similar 
' Includes amusement and recreation buildings, stores and other mercantile 













' Includes Federal, State, county, and municipal buildings, such as post 
offices, courthouses, city halls, fire and police stations, jails, prisons, arsenals, 
armories, army barracks, etc. 

* Includes railroad, bus and airport buildings, roundhouses, radio stations, 
gas and electric plants, public comfort stations, etc. 

* Includes private garages, sheds, stables and barns, and other buildings 
not elsewhere classified. 
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TABLE F-5: Number and Construction Cost of New Permanent Nonfarm Dwellin 


Urban or Rural Location, and by Source of Funds! 








Namber of new dwelling units started 








| 
| 
| Estimated const 








‘aa (in thousands) ; 
Period All units Privately financed | Publicly financed 
| | 
| Total T. Rural | Total Rural | Total | Rural | | Private} 
nonfarm | ©F>®2 | nonfarm | nonfarm| ©F>®2 | nonfarm |nonfarm Urban nonfarm Total | financed roa 
| | j Dan 
>- — — -—- __- Fl - oC — } _-—— - j—_ a 
/ 

1925 * 937, 000 752,000 | 185,000 937,000 | 752,000 | 185,000 | 0 0 0 |$4, 475, 000 | $4, 475, on9 

1933 ¢ 93,000 | 45,000) 48,000 | 93,000 | 45,000 | 48,000) 0 0 O| 285,446 | 285. 446 

1941 5 706,100 | 434, 300 271,800 | 619,511 | 369,499 250,012 | 86,589 | 64,801 | 21,788 | 2,825, 895 2, 530, 765 

1944¢ 141, 800 6, 200 45, 600 138, 692 | 93, 216 45,476 | 3,108 2, 984 124 | 495, 054 | 483, 23) 

SESS Bt Pe 670,500 | 403,700 | 266,800 | 662,473 395, 673 266,800 | 8,027 8, 027 0 | 3, 769, 767 | 3, 713, 76 

1947 849, 000 479,800 | 369,200 | 845,560 | 476,360 369, 200 | 3, 440 3, 440 0 | 5,642, 798 5, 617, 425 

BOER: Fe CR wcasscbocossste 138, 100 81,000 | 57,100 | 137, 016 79, 916 57,100 | 1,084 1, 084 0 808,263 | 800, 502 
i natin iene 39, 300 2A, 200 | 15, 100 38, 216 23, 116 | 15, 100 1,084 1, 084 | 0 223, 577 | 215, 906 
, eae 42, 800 25, 000 | 17,800 | 42,800; 25,000 | 17, 800 0 0 | 0 | 244, 425 244, 425 
March 56,000 | 31,800 | 24,200) 56,000 | 31,800 | 24, 200 0 0 0} 340,261 | 340,28 

| | | | 
Second quarter.........-. 217,200 | 119,100 98,100 | 217,000 | 118,900/ 98, 100 200 200 0 | 1,361,677 | 1,360, 477 
ri 67, 100 37, 600 | 29, 500 67, 100 37, 600 | 29, 500 0} 0 0 | 418, 451 | 418, 45) 
ay 72, 900 39,300 | 33,600| 72,900; 39,300! 33,600 | 0 | 0 0 452,236 | 452, 236 
June 77, 200 | 42, 200 | 35, 000 77, 000 42, 000 35, 000 | 200 | 200 0 490, 990 | 489, 790 

| | | | | / | | | | 
Third quarter. ... ..| 261,200 142,200 | 119,000 260,733 | 141,733 119, 000 | 467 467 | 0 | 1,774,150 | 1,770, 475 
i AD 81, 100 44,500! 36,600/) 81,100; 44,500 36, 600 | 0 | 0 | 0 539, 323 539, 333 
August ‘ 86, 300 47,400 | 38,900) 86,108 | 47, 208 38, 900 192 | 192 0| 589,470 587, 742 
September 93,800 | 80,300) 43,500| 93,525/ 80,025| 43,500/ 275 275 | 0} 645,347 | 643, 400 

| | 
Fourth quarter.......-. ..| 232,500 | 137,500; 95,000 230, 811 135, 811 95,000 | 1,689) 1,689 | 0 | 1,698,708 | 1, 685, a8] 
October. . | 4,000 53, 200 40, 800 93, 540 52, 740 40, 800 | 460 | 460 0 678, 687 675, 197 
November ae) ae 79,700 | 48,000) 31,7 78, 835 47, 135 31, 700 | 865 | 865 0} 584,731! 578,324 
AE EE 58, 800 | 36, 3u0 | 22, 500 58, 436 35, 936 22, 500 364 | 364 0 | 435,290 | 432, 360 
' } 

1948: First quarter........... 177,300 | 101,200} 76,100 | 174,996 | 99,052) 75,944 | 2,304 | 2,148 156 | 1, 287,460 | 1, 268, 661 
RV cncumaaditieas 52, 600 30, 400 22, 200 51, 776 29, 603 22, 173 | 824 | 797 27 | 372, 657 365, 886 
February 49, 600 28, 800 20, 800 48, 445 27,77 20, 671 1,155 | 1,026 | 129 363, 421 354, 218 
March sella dais 75, 100 | 42, 000 33, 100 |} 74, 77 41, 675 | 33, 100 325 | 325 0 | 551, 382 548, 557 

. | ' 

Second quarter ? 295 700 | 165,500 | 130,200 | 201,828 | 163,812 | 128,016 | 3,872| 1,688 | 2,184 | 2,246, 248 | 2, 210, 485 
April 98, 800 54, 400 44, 400 97, 518 54, 156 43,362 | 1, 282 | 244 | 1,038 | 729,713 | 717, 99 
Mey 99, 400 | 56,700 |/ 2, 700 97, 902 55, 693 42, 209 1,498 | 1,007 491 | 753, 661 | 739, 6 F 
June’ 97, 500 | 54, 400 43, 100 96, 408 53, 963 | 42, 445 1, 092 437 | 655 762, 874 752, 884 

/ | | | | 

Third quarter * 258, 000 F a — 9, ie De eS ae 2, 038, 349 . 

July * 94, 000 49, 700 44, 300 98, ‘es 49, 340 44, 300 360 360 0 | 725, 900 723, 032 
August * R32. O00 | (%) (*) (*) (9 (%) (°) (*) 675, 654 | { 
September * 81, 000 (*) (*) () (%) (9 mM | & (*) 636, 795 (? 

















g Units Started 


TUCtion , 











— 


















' The estimates shown here do not include temporary units, conversions, 
dormitory accommodations, trailers, or military barracks. ‘They do include 
prefabricated housing units. 

These estimates are based on building-permit records, which, a 
with 1045, have been adjusted for lapsed permits and for lag eee Tw om 
issuance and start of construction. They are based also on reports of ~ 
construction contract awards and beginning in 1946, on field surveys in 
nonpermit-issuing places. The data in this table refer to +. dwelling 
units started, and not to urban dwelling units authorized, as shown in table 
F-3 

All of these estimates contain some error. In 1948, for example, if the 
estimate of nonfarm starts is 50,000, the chances are about 19 out of 20 that 
an actual enumeration would produce a figure between 47,600 and 52,400. 
In 1946 and 1947, the range of error was approximately twice as large.. The 





niques. 


ar 


? Private construction costs are based on permit valuation, adjusted 
understatement of costs shown on permit applications. 
costs are based on contract values or estimated construction costs for indi 
rojects 
ousing peak year. 


‘ Depression, low year. 
§ Recovery peak year prior to wartime limitations. 
* Last full year under wartime control. 
’ Revised. 


* Preliminary. 
§ Not available. 


reduction was achieved by improvements in estimating and survey 


Public construe 
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July to December 1948 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Re 5a Maurice J. Tobin, Secretary 


BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 
Ewan Clague, Commissioner 

















Subject Index to Volume 67 
July to December 1948 


ipsenteeism, United States: 

Manufacturing. Absences per 1,000 workers and dis- 
tribution of explained absence, by reason for, by 
sex of absentee, and by quarter, 1947. September, 
236-237. 

—— Average days per worker and distribution of 
explained absenteeism by reason, by sex of absentee, 
and by quarter, 1947. September, 287-238. 

—— Distribution of absences ascribed to nonindus- 
trial illness or accident, by length of absence and 
by sex of absentee. September, 288-239. 

—— Extent and causes, under peacetime conditions, 
year 1947. Joint survey by Social Security Ad- 
ministration, United States Public Health Service 
and BLS, summary. September, 235-239. 

Older workers. BLS study of rates, 17,800 workers 
in 109 manufacturing plants, showing comparisons 
with younger workers. July, 16-19. 

— Rates, by age groups and sex, manufacturing 
industries. July, 16-17. 


Absenteeism, France. Postwar high level and reasons for, 

July, 44-45. 

Accident statistics: 

Disabling injuries (estimated), by industry group, 
1947. October, 361-363. 

Disabling injuries, frequency distribution for minors 
compared to that of adults. December, 595. 

Fertilizer industry. Injury-frequency rates, com- 
pared with all chemical manufacturing and all 
manufacturing, prewar years 1938 and 1939, and 
year 1946. December, 606. 

—— Work injuries; time, wage, and other losses; 
causes of accidents; 1946. December, 606-611. 
Manufacturing. Injury-frequency rates and severity 
averages, by major group, 1947; methods of de- 
termining severity averages. October, 362, 364- 

365. 

—— Injury-frequency rates, by industry, second 
quarter 1948, with cumulative rates for 1948 and 
final annual rates, 1947. November, 505-508. 

—— Injury-frequency rates, selected industries, first 
quarter 1948; preliminary annual rates for 1947. 
August, 135-137. 

Manufacturing and 
work injuries, estimates, 1947. 

Older workers. Injury-frequency 
and nondisabling injuries, by age group; average 
days disability; average number redressings per 
injury. July, 17-18. 


nonmanufacturing. Disabling 
October, 361-365. 
rates, disabling 


830735—49 1 






























Accident statistics—Continued 
Textile dyeing and finishing. Injury-frequency rates, 
1945; estimated losses; accident causes; “unsafe 

act” defined. July, 20-25. 
Work injuries and accident causes, 1946; time, wage, 
and other losses. November, 505-506. 


Agriculture: 
Cooperatives; resolution on, passed by Congress of 
International Cooperative Alliance (Prague). De- 
cember, 600. 
World. Output, mid—1948, compared with prewar 
levels; outlook for crop year 1948-49. November, 
468-469. 


American Woolen Co. 
Wage chronology.) 


Wage chronology. (See under 


Apparel: 
Men’s and boys’. Trends, postwar, in style and 
construction. July, 37-38. 
Postwar changes in quality, following removal of 
wartime restrictions. July 34-89. 
Women’s and children’s. Trends, postwar, in style 
and construction. July, 38. 


Armed forces. (See under Labor force.) 


Assignment. (See Promotion and assignment.) 


Atomic energy. Economic and technological effects of 
development, on electric light and power industry. 
November, 498-499. 


Austrian Trade Union Federation. (See under Labor or- 


ganizations, foreign countries. ) 
Financial status, end of 1947. 


Banks, Austria. Labor. 


September, 248. 
Benefits : 

Plans; character, growth, development, and admin- 
istration, in collective agreements, 1948; welfare 
funds, regulation of. September, 229-234. 

Plans created under collective bargaining, specified 
companies, 1948. September, 232-233. 


Black market. (See under Prices, Austria and Vienna.) 


Bonus (nonproduction) : 
Electric and gas utilities. Extent of use, as of March 
April 1948. October, 380. 
Office workers, New York City. Extent of use, as of 
January-February 1948. July, 29. 
(See Footwear manufacturing. ) 
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Boot and shoe industry. 
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fudget : 

City worker's family (4-person); distribution of 
husband-wife families and single persons in rela- 

1947 total money income and family 

December, 623. 

income in relation to, Washington, 
DD. C., June 1947. December, 622-623. 

Women workers. Cost-of-living figures, seven 
States, specified period 1947, or first half 1948, 
necessary for self-supporting woman to maintain 
herself in health. September, 278. 


tion to, by 
size, Washington, D. C. 
Family, BLS; 


tureau of Labor Statistics (U. 8S. Government). Con- 
sumers’ price index. Essential facts concerning; pur- 
pose and meaning, structure, methods of compilation ; 
movement since spring 1940. July 8-11. 

Provisions for supervision of, in 
Trade Organization. JNo- 


Cartels. International. 
Charter for International 
vember, 479, 481-482. 


Ceramic enginers. (See under Engineering profession. ) 


Chambers of labor. (See wnder Labor organizations, 
foreign countries, Austria.) 

Check-off. Limits on, under section 302 (c) (4) of Labor 
Management Relations Act; opinion given by Assistant 


Solicitor General, May 13, 1948. July, 42. 
Qhild labor: -* 
statistics. frequency 

that of 


injuries, 
with 


Accident Disabling 
distribution for minors compared 
adults. December, 595. 

Children at work, 14-17 years of age, March 1940 
and April 1945-48 (chart). December, 590. 

Control of, in interstate industries, under Fair Labor 
Standards Act. Percent illegally employed, year 
ended June 30, 1948; total number illegally em- 
ployed, and percent by age group, during first 10 
December, 589, 595. 

years of age, agriculture 

1945-September 1948 


years’ operation of Act. 
Employed 14-17 
and nonagriculture, July 
(chart). December, 593. 
Employment certificates, first regular; number issued 
for minors 14-15 and 16-17 years of age, 1940, and 
143-47, by State or city, with percent change, 
1940-47. December, 590-593. 
Fair Labor Standards Act provisions governing, en- 
Administrator’s recommendations for 
September, 271-274. 


minors, 


forcement ; 
extension of coverage. 

Kentucky. Law of 1948, provisions. November, 513. 

Louisiana. Workmen's compensation, Law of 1948 
covering certain minors engaged in street trades. 
September, 281. 

Minors, 14 through 17 years of age, receiving employ- 
ment and age certificates for full- or part-time work, 
1940 and 1943-47: percent change, 1940 to 1947. 
Employment certificates issued to minors 14 through 
17 years of age, 1947. December 593-594. 

New York. Workmen's compensation. Employer li- 
ability in cases of illegally employed minors, under 
1948 amendment tolaw. September, 281. 
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Child labor—Continued 
State legislation enacted in 1948. 


November. 513 

—— (See Legislation, U. 8., by State for SPecifj 
State.) 

Trends in an expanding labor market. 
December, 589-595. 


Summar 


Virginia. Law of 1948, provisions. November 51 


Chronology. Labor events, May to November, 19 
July, 60-62; August, 172-173; September, 305-39 
October, 411-412 ; November, 524-525; December. ¢ q 
646. 

Closed shop. 
Maine, Massachusetts, 
TI. 


Legisiation to ban, rejected by voters ; 
and New Mexico. Novemp, 


Clothing, United States: 


Men’s, dress shirts. Man-hour requirements 
dozen to produce, by price line, plant size, ang ' 
type of labor and department. September, 25); 

Man-hour requirements per dozen to prody 

1989-47, showing decline per unit. Septem, 

254-256. 





Clothing, Great Britain. Postwar increases in supplic 
efforts of Government to aid low-income families: ro} 
ative supplies, including footwear, compared with pr 
war, beginning 1947. August, 122. 


Collective agreements, United States: 


American Woolen Co. and Textile Workers Union ; 
American (CIO). (See under Wage chronology 

Automobile industry. General Motors Corp 
United Automobile Workers (CIO) sign agreeme: 
based on changes in BLS consumers’ price index 
and containing “annual improvement factor.’ 
Analysis, wage clause (text). July, 1-7. 

Benefit plans included in; character, growth, dev: 
opment, and administration, 1948; funds, regu 
tion of. September, 229-234. 

Escalator clauses (cost-of-living). Use of, followin 
First World War; effect of wartime stabilizat 
program on; samples. July, 5-7. 

Unionized offices, personnel practices; 
Analysis of 50 agreements from American Ma 
agement Association survey. December, 623-02. 


provis 


Collective agreements, foreign countries: 


Austria. Act on Collective Agreements, Februar 
947, affecting. September, 246. 
Escalator clauses (cost-of-living). Use of in Great 


Britain, Scandanavia, Finland, Switzerland, aod 
Italy. July, 7. 
Great Britain. 


for, May 1947. 


; 


August, 119. 


Collective bargaining, United States: 


Benefit plans under; character, growth, developme=' 
and administration, 1948; funds, regulation 
September, 229-234. 





Holidays (paid), number provid: 
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collective bargaining, United States—Continued 


Industry-wide, economic effects of ; meeting, May 14, 
1948, under auspices of Labor Relations Council, 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; discussion. July, 40-42. 

Pension and retirement plans. Employers’ obligation 
to bargain collectively on; NLRB ruling in Inland 
Steel Co. case. September, 234. 

Union agreement provisions ; selected contract clauses 
(text). Movember, 487-498. 


Collective bargaining, foreign countries: 


Austria. Act on Collective Agreements, February 
1947, affecting. September, 246, 248. 

—— Lag in, since liberation, and reasons. 
ber, 248. 


Septem- 


committees, joint production. History of, wartime, and 
number functioning in 1948; activities. August, 123- 
126. 


Communism. Attacks on, by American Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations at 
annual meetings. December, lII—IV. 


Conciliation and arbitration. Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service, arbitration functions and facili- 
ties. July, 42-48. 


Construction : 


Dwellings, new nonfarm. Units started, number and 
cost, selected years 1925-47, and monthly (January 
1947-September 1948), by urban or rural location 
and by source of funds. (See Current labor sta- 
tistics, table F—-5, each issue.) 

Employment. (See under Employment statistics.) 

Employment, expenditures, starts; trends, May 1948. 
July, IV. 

Expenditures, total, years 1946 and 1947, monthly 
(June 1947—November 1948), by type of project. 
(See Current labor statistics, table F-1, each issue. ) 

Federally financed. Contracts awarded and force- 
account work started, value of, selected periods 
1936-1947, and monthly (May 1947-—October 1948), 
by type of project. (See Current labor statistics, 
table F-2, each issue.) 

House, new, one-family. Man-hours required to 
build, 18 industrial areas, 1946-47. Summary of 
BLS survey. December, 611-614. 

— — Occupational distribution of man-hours worked 
on, by type of exterior wall material; by construc- 
tion cost classification; by size of operation; by 
selected area. December, 612-614. 

New, public, and private. Labor requirements for, 
1948. October, 393-394. 

—— Labor requirements, second quarter, 1948. July, 
47-48. 

Nonresidential (new), authorized in all urban places, 
total 1946 and 1947, monthly ( April 1947—September 
1948), by general type and by geographic division. 
(See Current labor statistics, table F—-4, each issue.) 
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Construction—Continued 


Private. Earnings and hours; 1940 average, Jan- 
uary 1941, monthly (April 1947-September 1948), 
by type of firm. (See Current labor statistics, table 
C-3, each issue.) 

Residential building (nonfarm). Statistics, 1946 and 
1947. BLS program to develop better measures of 
activity ; sampling methods and survey techniques 
used. August, 161-164. 

Urban building. Valuation of, total years 1942, 1946, 
and 1947, monthly (April 1947-September 1948), 
by class of construction and by type of building. 
(See Current labor statistics, table F-3, each isswe.) 


Consumers’ price index (CPI): 


Essential facts concerning; purpose and meaning, 
structure, methods of compilation; movement since 
spring 1940. July, 8-11. 

(See also under Prices. ) 


Contracts, U. 8S. Government. Walsh-Healy Act govern- 
ing. Provisions; merging of Division administering, 
with Wage and Hour Division (U. 8S. Dept. of Labor), 
1942; enforcement. September, 272-2783. 


Conventions, meetings, etc., United States: 


American Federation of Labor, annual. Resolutions, 
attack on communism, decision to remain “in poli- 
tics.” December, III-IV. 

Congress of Industrial Organizations, annual. Res- 
olutions, attack on communism, decision to remain 
“in politics.” December, lI-IV. 

International Cooperative Alliance (Prague), 
teenth Congress of. Summary of proceedings. 
December, 600-602. 

International Labor Organization, thirty-first session, 
San Francisco, June 17—July 10, 1948. Proceed- 
ings; conventions (agreements), recommendations, 
and resolutions adopted. September, 261-266. 

Labor legislation, State. Fifteenth National Confer- 
ence on (Washington, November 30, and December 
1 and 2). Statement adopted. December, IV. 

Labor Relations Council, Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania, aus- 
pices of, May 14, 1948; significance of national col 

lective bargaining. July, 40-42. 

President's Conference on National Safety, 1948, first 
national conference on industrial safety; subjects 
covered, committees appointed and scope of activi- 
ties ; provision for final recommendations. 
ber, 508-511. 


Seven- 


Novem- 


Conventions, meetings, etc., foreign countries: 


Great Britain. British Trades Union Congress, an- 
nual meeting, September 6-10, 1948; proceedings. 
November, 511-513. 

Italy. World Federation of Trade Unions (WFTU), 
Rome, May 5-10, 1948. Successful efforts of west- 
ern trade-unionists to reduce powers of general sec- 
retary; other details. August, 147-151. 
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Cooperation. Promotion of; resolution passed by Con- 
gress of International Cooperative Alliance (Prague). 
December, 600-601, 


Cooperatives: 
Membership and business of, 1947, by 


type of association. November, 500. 
Consumers’, leading, 1947, membership and business, 


Consumers’, 


by name of association. November, 501, 
November, 499-502. 


1931-47 


Operations, in 1947. 
Credit Development, trend of, 
(chart). October, 385. 
Operations, assets, and earnings in 1946 and 
1947, by State. October, 385-387. 
State and Federal; relative development of, 
1025-47. October, 388. 
Nonfarm. Union participation, extent of. BLS 
study of some 600 associations, various types. 
October, 388-392. 


Retail store and petroleum. 


unions, 


Trend of operations, 

changes in net earnings, 1942-47. November, 501- 
502. 

Seventeenth Congress of the International Coopera- 
tive Alliance (Prague). Summary of proceedings. 
December, 600-602. 


Cost of living. (See Prices.) 
Indexes, monthly, August 1947 


i 


July, 45. 


Cost-of living, Austria. 
to April 1048. 


Cotton textile industry: 


Holidays (paid), shift differentials, vacations with 
pay, as of April 1948. September, 268. 

Straight-time hourly earnings, selected occupations, 
by selected area, April 1948. September, 267-268. 

Workweek, length of, as of April 1948, 
268. 


September, 


Court decisions: 


Fair Labor Standards Act. Summaries. July 54-55; 
August, 165-166 ; September, 299-300 ; October, 406- 

» November, 519-520; December, 638-639. 

National Labor Relations Act. Summaries. July, 
55-58; Auguat, 167-168; September, 300-302 ; Octo- 
ber, 407-409 ; November, 520-522; December, 639- 
643. 

“Portal-to-Portal.”. Summaries. August, 166; Sep- 
tember, 299-800 ; October, 406-407 ; November, 519- 


520 


,07 


Selective Service and Training Act. Veterans’ rights 
under. Summaries. July, 58-59; August, 168- 
170; October, 409-410; November, 522; December, 
643-644. 

State courts. Summaries. July, 59; August, 170-171; 
September, 302-304; October, 410; November, 522- 

523; December, 644. 

Supreme Court (U. 8.). 
ing. August, III. 

~~ Overtime pay under Fair Labor Standards Act, 
New York longshoremen, contract provisions and 
ruling. July, IV. 


Basing point system of pric- 
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Credit unions. (See under Cooperatives.) ple 


Current labor statistics. List of tables. July, y_,, 
August, 182-183; September, 314-315; October ho 
421; November, 533-534; December, 654-665. 


Decisions. (See Court decisions.) 


Decisions, NLRB. (See under Labor Management Re! 
tions Act; also under specific issue involved. ) 


Defense Homes Corporation. (See under Housing.) 


Demand. World, postwar. Investment and 
tures as factors in; inflationary effects. 
469-471. 


expendi. 
Novem) 


Department and women’s ready-to-wear stores: 


Average weekly earnings, selected occupations, 14 


cities, April 1948. November, 485. Ele 
Discounts, holidays (paid), vacations with pay, 14 yD 
cities, April 1948. November, 486. em 
Wage survey, 16 cities, April 1948, summary, Wp». ‘ 
vember, 483-486. ti 
Workweek, length of, April 1948. November, 486. i 
Discounts. Department and women’s ready-to-wear em 


stores, 16 cities, April 1948. November, 486. 


Draft law, 1948. 


Tr 


(See Selective Service Act of 1948: alm *™ 


under Legislation, U. S., Federal and general.) a 
a 
Earnings. (See Wages and hours.) Dp 
Ct 

Economic and Social Council. (See under United Na- 
tions. ) Em 
Economie conditions. World. Inflation and factors w.- P 


derlying; postwar demand; changes in prices and Em 


price relationships. November, 467-475. p 
a 

Economie conditions, foreign countries: E 
Austria. Ourrency reform of December 1947, de y. 


tails and results; effects on labor. July, 45-46 
Great Britain. abor, postwar position of; incom 
levels, national, 1988 and 1947; workers’ gains | 
earnings and working conditions. August, 11) 
9 


Provisions for, in Charter for 
Organization. 7 


Economic development. 
International Trade 
480-481. 


November, 471 


Elections. Representation. Striking employees wh 
have been replaced, not eligible to vote in strike situ 
tions not caused by unfair labor practices in econom 
strikes, NLRB decision under section 9 (c) (3) of Labor 
Management Relations Act. September, IV. 


Electric and gas utilities: 


jonus (nonproduction), group insurance or pensi0! 
plans, holidays (paid), sick leave, vacations wi! 
pay. Extent of provision for, as of March-Apr 
1948. October, 380. 

Straight-time hourly earnings, selected occupations 
by region, March—April 1948. October, 378-579. 
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plectric and gas utilities—Continued 


Wage structure, 1948; occupational differences, re- 
gional variations, supplementary wage practices. 
October, 377-380. 

(See also Electric light and power industry.) 


gjectrie light and power industry: 


Atomic energy. Economic and technological effects 
of development on. November, 498-499. 

Capacity and production, 1902-47. Nowember, 497. 

Job characteristics ; employment outlook ; prospective 
levels of production and capacity. November, 493- 
499. 

Number of customers and amount of power pur- 
chased, by type of use, 1947. November, 495. 

(See also Electric and gas utilities. ) 


flectricity. (See Gas and electricity ; Electric light and 
power industry ; Electric and gas utilities. } 


Employment. Maintenance and development of, by 
members of projected International Trade Organiza- 
tion. Provisions of Charter regarding; role of ILO 
in helping to achieve. Nowember, 477-479. 


Employment certificates. (See wnder Child labor.) 


Employment conditions. Employment and unemploy- 
ment, civilian, farm and nonfarm; infiuences affecting 
and future predictions. (See Labor month in review, 
p. mi-Iv, August, September, October, November, De- 
cember. ) 


Great Britain. Controls over, 
October, 370. 


Employment opportunities. Great Britain. Bill to im- 
prove, for boys and girls, introduced, March 1948, in 
accordance with report of Committee on the Juvenile 
Employment Service, September 1945. Provisions. 
August, 120. 


Employment conditions. 
postwar ; union attitude toward. 


Employment statistics, United States: 


Child labor. Children at work, 14-17 years of age, 
March 1940 and April 1945-48 (chart). December, 
590. 

—— Employed minors, 14-17 years of age, agricul- 
ture and nonagriculture, July 1945-September 
1948 (chart). December, 593. 

—— First regular certificates; number issued for 
minors 14-15 and 16-17 years of age, 1940, and 
1943-47, with percent change 1940-47. December, 
590-598. 

—— Minors, 14 through 17 years of age, receiving 
employment and age certificates for full- or part- 
time work, 1940 and 1943-47; percent change, 1940 
to 1947. Employment certificates issued to minors 
14 through 17 years of age, 1947. December, 593- 
594. 

Construction, contract. Wage and salary workers, 
estimated number; annual average 1939 and 1943, 
monthly (May 1947-—October 1948). (See Current 
labor statistics, table A—2, each issue.) 
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Employment statistics, United States—Continued 


Construction, new, public and private. Estimated 
total number workers involved, 1948, 1947, and 
1946, by type of construction. October, 394. 

Employment and unemployment. Estimating; BLS 
methods, revision of. July, 51-58. 

Federal. Military branch. Personnel and total pay; 
yearly 1939 and 1943, monthly (May 1947—October 
1948), by branch of service and type of pay. (See 
Current labor statistics, table A—14, each issue.) 

Percentage distribution by pay-fixing authority 

and basic annual salary group, 1946-47. July, 14. 

Washington, D. C. Personnel and total pay; 
yearly, 1939 and 1943, monthly (May 1947—October 
1948), by branch and agency group. (See Current 
labor statistics, table A—13, each issue. ) 

—— Yearly, 1939 and 1943, monthly (May 1947-—Oc- 
tober 1948), by branch and agency group. (See 
Current labor statistics, table A-—11, each issue.) 

Federal Executive Service. Employment and aver- 
age annual salaries, by pay-fixing authority, July 
1946 and July 1947. July, 12. 

—— Percentage distribution, by basis of salary pay- 
ment, July 1947. July, 15. 

Labor force. Monthly (May 1947-—October 1948), 
by employment status, hours worked, and sex. 
(See Current labor statistics, table A—1, each issue.) 

Manufacturing. Annual average, 1943, monthly 
(April 1947-September 1948), by State. (See Cur 
rent labor statistics, table A-4, each issue.) 











Annual averages, 1939 and 1943, monthly (May 
1947-October 1948), by major industry 
(See Current labor statistics, table 
sue.) 


group. 


A-8, each is- 


Manufacturing, durable and nondurable goods. Pro 
duction workers; annual average, 1939 and 1943, 
monthly (May 1247-October 1948), by industry 
group and industry. (See Current labor statistics, 
table A-5, each issue.) 

—— Production workers; indexes, annual averages, 
1943, monthly (May 1947-October 1948), by in- 
dustry group and industry. (See Current labor 
statistics, table A—-6, each issue.) 

Mining. (See Current labor statistics, tables A-2, 
A-8, A-9, and A-10, each issue.) 


Nonagricultural. Annual averages, 1939 and 1948, 


monthly (May 1947-October 1948), by industry 
division. (See Current labor statistics, table A-2, 


each issue.) 

Nonmanufacturing. Annual average, 1939 and 1948, 
monthly (May 1947—October 1948), by selected in- 
dustry group and industry. (See Current labor 
statistics, table A-8, each issue.) 

—— Indexes; annual average, 1943, monthly (May 
1947—October 1948), by selected industry group and 
industry. (See Current labor statistics, table A-9, 
each issue.) 


France. Indexes, 1938-47. July, 


44. 
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Engineering profession: 


Ceramic engineers. Earnings and factors affecting; 
BLS survey, fall of 1947. October, 381-383. 
Median base monthly salary, median annual in- 
come, members Institute Ceramic Engineers, by 
years of experience, specified years, 1939-47. Oc 


tober, 381 
Escalator clauses (See under Collective agreements.) 


Recovery Program. Effects of, and of other 
foreign grants and credits, upon world economy. WNo- 


European 


vember, 471, 
Expenditures, United States: 


Rirmingham, Indianapolis, and Portland (Oreg.). 
Correction of article in June 1948 issue (p. 624), 
“Expenditures of Families: 
1984-36 and 1945.” 

Total, 1989 and 1946, monthly (June 

1047—November 1948), by type of project. (See 

Current labor statistics, table F-1, each issue.) 

Intentions to buy, durable goods and 

houses, 1948; attitudes toward selected purchases. 

Financial status of spending units compared with 

September, 286. 


Moderate-Income 
November, 518. 
Construction. 


Consumer. 


previous year. 
Consumer and Government, as percentage of gross 
national product, 9 countries, 1988 and 1947. WNo- 
vember, fr0. 
Home ownership, nonfarm families, relation to in- 
Expenditures for repairs and additions and 
November, 516. 


come, 
other items, 1947. 
Portland, Maine. Average by item, selected families, 
1924-36. December, 6382. 
Total for rents, nonfarm, 1944 and 1946. 
633. 


December, 


Percent of gross national 
1947, compared with 1988. 


Expenditures, Great Britain. 
product, 1044, 1945, and 
Auguat, 118. 


Fabrics. Cotton, nylon, rayon, silk, and wool. Postwar 
improvement in quality, following removal of wartime 


restrictions. July, 34-37. 


Fair Labor Standards Act: 


Child labor. Control of, in interstate industries, Per- 
cent illegally employed, year ended June 30, 1948; 
total number illegally employed, and percent by age 
group, during first 10 years’ operation of Act. 
December, 589, 595. 

Operations under, first 10 years; summary. 
ber, 271-274. 


Septem- 


Federal employees. (See under Government employees. ) 


Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service (U. S. Gov- 
Conciliation and arbitration, functions and 
July, 42-43. 


ernment). 
facilities. 


Fertilizer industry: 


Indexes, man-hours expended per ton, by type of fer- 
tilizer, 1989-46. September, 259-260. 
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Fertilizer industry—Continued 


Injury-frequency rates, compared with al] chemica) 
manufacturing and all manufacturing, prewar Year 
1938 and 1939, and year 1946. December, 60¢ 

Man-hours expended to produce, per ton, mixed fp, 
tilizer and superphosphate, 1939-46; trends, », 
type of labor, by product and plant size. Septe,. 
ber, 258-260. 

Percentage distribution, plant workers, by straig», 
time hourly earnings and region, March 194 
November, 508. 

Shift differentials. Extent of use of, as of Marcy 
1949. November, 505. 

Straight-time hourly earnings, laborers, by type of 
plant and size of community, March 1948. 
ber, 504-505. 

Straight-time hourly earnings, selected occupationg) 
groups, by region, March 1948. November, 505, 

Wage structure, March 1948. November, 502-505. 

Work injuries. Major agencies involved in acej. 
dents; unsafe working conditions, unsafe acts, ma. 
jor types; 1946. December, 607-610. 

Workweek, length of, as of March 1948. 


505. 


Nov m- 


November. 


Finance. Defense Homes Corporation. Review of op. 
eration, ending July 30, 1948; financial statement. No. 
vember, 516-517. 


Finances: 

Consumer. Spending units, 1947; percentage of dis. 

savers, by income group, 1947 compared with 1946 
November, 515. 

—— Survey (sponsored by Federal Reserve 

1948. Summary of findings. September, 286-28 


s0ard), 


~ 


Food. Production, world, crop year 1947-48, outlook for 
year 1948-49. November, 469. 


Footwear manufacturing: 


Holidays, paid; vacations with pay; use of, as of 
September 1947. July, 33-34. 

Man-hours expended per pair. 
ported. September, 257. 

Trends, by type of shoe, by area and plant size 
September, 257-258. 

Man-hours expended to produce, per pair, selected 
types of shoes, by class of shoe and factory price 
line, 1945. September, 256-257. 

Man-hours expended, total (direct and indirect) ; in- 
dexes, by class and factory price line. September, 
257-258. 

Postwar improvement in quality, following removal 
of wartime restrictions. July, 37. 

Straight-time hourly earnings selected occupations, }) 
type of shoe and process, and wage area. Jw! 
32-3 4. 

Workweek, length of, as of September 1947. July, 38 


Indexes, all shoes re- 





Foreign aid program. Grants and credits of U. S. Go’- 
ernment, foreign, 1947 and 1948; effects on world econ 
omy. November, 471. 
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38 and electricity : 
percent changes in bills, specified quantities, selected 
dates, to December 15, 1947. July, 39. 
price changes, 1947. July 39-40. 
(See also Electric and gas utilities. ) 
.orge-Barden Act. (See 


Federal and general.) 
Glycerin Manufacturing. 


wnder Legislation, U. &S., 


(See soap manufacturing.) 


wernment employees : 

Federal. Military branch. Personnel and total pay; 
yearly, 1939 and 1943, monthly (November 1946- 
April 1948), by branch of service and type of pay. 
(See Current labor statistics, table A-14, each 
issue.) 

—— Pay increases, 1948. July, III. 

—— Percentage distribution by pay-fixing authority 
and basic annual salary group, 1946-47. July, 14. 

—— Real wages. Average annual salaries in current 
and 1939 dollars, July 1946 and July 1947; com- 
parison with gains in manufacturing industries. 
July, 12-13. 

— Total employment; yearly, 1939 and 1943, 
monthly (May 1947-—October 1948), by branch and 
agency group. (See Current labor statistics, table 
A-11, each issue.) 

—— Washington, D.C. Total employment and total 
pay; yearly, 1939 and 1943, monthly (May 1947- 
October 1948), by branch and agency group. (See 
Current labor statistics, table A-13, each issue.) 

Federal Executive Service. Employment and aver- 
age anuual salaries, by pax-fixing authority, July 
1946 and July 1947. July, 12. 

—— Percentage distribution, by basis of salary pay- 
ment, July 1947. July, 15. 

rain milling industry: 

Percentage distribution, all plant workers, by straight- 
time hourly earnings and region, January 1948. 
July, 30. 

Shift differentials, wage incentives, use of, as of 
January 1948. July, 382. 

Straight-time hourly earnings, selected occupations, 
by region, January 1948. July, 30-82. 


Workweek, length of, as of January 1948. July, 32. 


roceries, wholesale. Straight-time hourly earnings, men, 
selected occupations, 16 cities, July of 1947 and 1948. 
December, 620. 


roup insurance: 

Electric and gas utilities. Extent of use of, as of 
March-April 1948. October, 380. 

Employees’ obligation to bargain collectively 
NLRB ruling in W. W. Cross and Co. case. 
tember, 234. 

Office workers, New York City. Extent of provision 
for, as of January-February 1948. July, 29. 


on; 


Sep- 


laranteed wage: 


Connecticut. Order establishing, for beauty culture. 


September, 276. 
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Guaranteed wage—Continued 

District of Columbia. Orders establishing, for re- 
tail trade and beauty culture. September, 276. 

Minnesota. Order establishing, for retail trade, 
tember, 276. 

New York. Orders establishing, for laundry, beauty 
culture, and cleaning and dyeing industries. Sep- 
tember, 276. 

North Dakota. 
cleaning and dyeing industries. 

Orders establishing and industries covered, 1947-48; 
summary. September, 276-277. 

Utah. Order establishing, for retail 
tember, 276. 


Sep- 


Orders establishing, for laundry, and 
September, 276. 


trade. WSep- 


Handicapped workers: 


Placements. Total, by type of disability, June 1948, 
and October 1, 1942—June 30, 1948. September, 284. 

Rehabilitation and placement of ; Federal agencies and 
private groups, work of. September, 282-285. 


Havana Charter. (See International Trade Organiza- 


tion, Charter.) 


Health, United States: 


National Labor Relations Board decision. Employers 
must bargain on group health and accident plans. 
July, IV. 

Older workers. Welfare visits to plant 
clinics, by age and sex of worker. July, 18-19. 

Plans, health and welfare, in collective agreements, 
1948 ; funds, regulation of. September, 229-234. 


medical 


Great Britain. National Health Services Act, 


Provisions. August, 119. 


Health, 
1946. 


Hiring halls. NLRB decision in case of National Mari- 
time Union and four Great Lakes oil tanker firms; 
union in violation of Labor Management Relations 
Act. September, IV. 


Holidays (paid) : 


Department and women’s ready-to-wear stores. Ex- 
tent of provision for, 16 cities, April 1948. WNo- 
vember, 486. 

Electric and gas utilities. Extent of use of, as of 


October, 880. 
Extent of provision for, 


March-April 1948. 
Footwear manufacturing. 
as of September 1947. July, 34. 
Industrial chemical industry. Extent 
for, as of January 1948. August, 143. 
Office workers, New York City. Extent of provision 
for, as of January-February 1948. July, 29. 


of provision 


Home ownership. Nonfarm families. Total number, 
early 1948; relation to income; expenditures for repairs 
and additions during 1947; other expenditures. No- 
vember, 516. 


Homework. Rhode Island. Industrial. Law amended, 


1948; provisions. November, 513-514. 
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Hours of work, United States: 


Cotton textile industry. 
April 1948. September, 268. 

Department and women’s ready-to-wear’ stores. 
Workweek, length of, as of April 1948. November, 

{86 

Fertilizer industry. 
1948. 

Footwear manufacture. Workweek, length of, as of 
September 1947. July, 33. 

Grain milling industry. Workweek, length of, as of 
January 1948, July, 32. 

Manufacturing and nonmanufacturing. Average 1989 
and January 1941, monthly (April 1947—-September 
1948), by industry. (See Current labor statistics, 
table C—1, each issue.) 

Office York City. weekly 
scheduled hours of work, selected occupations in 
selected industry groups, January-February 1948. 
July, 28-29. 

Rayon and silk industry. Workweek, length of, as of 
April 1948. September, 270. 

Woolen and worsted textile 
length of, as of April 1948. 


Workweek, length of, as of March 
Nowember, 505. 


workers, New Average 


industry. Workweek, 
September, 271. 


Hours of work, foreign countries: 


France. dhdexes, and number of hours per week, 
1038-47. July, 44. 
Great Britain. Average 1945 and 1947, compared 


with prewar; changes between July 1945 and May 
1, 1848. August, 118-119. 


Household Great Britain. Postwar increases in 
supplies, efforts of Government to aid low-income fam- 
compared with prewar, be- 


August, 122. 


goods, 


ilies. Relative supplies, 


ginning 1947. 
Housing, United States: 


Resolution on, passed by Congress of 
De- 


Cooperative. 
International Cooperative Alliance (Prague). 

600. 

Defenses Homes Corporation. Review of operation, 
ending July 30, 1948. November, 516-517. 

Expenditures for rents, nonfarm dwellings, 1944 and 
1946. December, 638. 

Home ownership, nonfarm families. Total number, 
early 1948; relation to income; expenditures for 
repairs and additions during 1947; other expendi- 
tures. November, 516. 

Statistics, 1946 and 1947. BLS program to develop 
better measures of activity (nonfarm); sampling 
methods and survey techniques used. August, 161- 
164. 


cember. 


Housing, foreign countries: 


Great Britain. Postwar program and progress. 
Units completed April 1, 1945-April 30, 1948, by 
category. Types of assistance provided by Cen- 
tral Government. August, 120-121. 
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Housing, foreign countries—Continued 


Great Britain. Units destroyed or rendered UDinhal 
itable, damaged, out of total of 13 million dwe);, 
during Second World War. Number needed t,_ 
place. August, 120. 


Impaired workers. (See Handicapped workers.) 


Incentive wages. (See Wage incentives.) 


Income, United States: 

(See under Wages and hour 
Consumer. Disposable. Median, all spending yj; 
before and after taxes. November, 515-516. 
—— Disposable. Proportion allocated to saving y 
lected durable goods, other consumer expendity,; 
by spending units within various income group 

1947. Nowember, 516. 

—— Distribution, by occupation group, 1947; gpep 
ing units showing increases and decreases; }iquj 
and nonliquid assets, ownership and use. 
ber, 286-287. 

Family, in relation to BLS family budget, Way 
ington, D. C., June 1947. December, 622-623. 
Total money, 1947, husband-wife families and sing 
persons, Washington, D. C.; distribution, by fam 
size, in relation to city workers’ family budge 

December, 623. 


Ceramic engineers. 


Ne pten 


Income, foreign countries: 


Great Britain. Real income, national and per cap 
ita, postwar period compared with 1938. 
117-118. 

Poland, national. Percentage of, to be used for in 
vestment, 1946-49. November, 470. 

Yugoslavia, national. Percentage of, to be used fo 
investment, 1947-51. November, 470. 


August 


Industrial chemical industry. Shift differentials, holi 
days (paid), vacations with pay, as of January 1M 
August, 142-148. 


Industrial disputes. (See Labor-management disputes 


Industrial Organization and Development Act of 1%) 
(See under Legislation, foreign countries, Grea 


Britain.) 
Industrial relations. (See Labor-management relations.) 


Inflation. World, wartime and postwar. Factors under 
lying and effect on prices. November, 467-475. 


Union attitudes toward 20" 
October, 368. 


Inflation. Great Britain. 
ernment efforts to control. 
Injuries: 


Injury-fre 
accident 


Textile dyeing and finishing industry. 
quency rates, 1945; estimated losses; 
causes; “unsafe act” defined. duly 20-25. 


(See also Accident statistics. ) 
Injuries, industrial. (See Accident statistics.) 


Injury-frequency rates. (See under Accident statistics.) 
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(See Group insurance, Life insurance.) 


surance. 


Ted uninbs 
On dwel)j, 
eeded to ( 

-ernational Labor Organization: 


»rnational Cooperative Alliance (ICA). (See under 


‘onventions, meetings, etc.) 


ers. ) Conference, 1948, San Francisco, June 17-July 10. 
Proceedings; conventions (agreements), recom- 
mendations, and resolutions adopted. September, 
261-266. 

Vocational guidance, tentative recommendations con- 
cerning. December, 597-598. 


and hours 
nding unit 
5-516. 

| Saving, wg 
Ependiturs 
sme group 


rnational trade. (See inverted title.) 


0. (See International Trade Organization.) 
hrernational Trade Organization (1TO): 


947: sno 
47; spen Charter for. Origin of proposal and international 


“ype sessions leading to completion of document. No- 
vember, 476. 

get, Was —— Summary of provisions, with emphasis on chap- 

2-623. ters II and III on employment and economic devel- 

and sing opment. November, 476-482. 

agar vestment. Domestic (gross) and foreign (net) as per- 


centage of gross national product, 9 countries, 1938 and 
1947. November, 470. 


» evaluation. Western Union Telegraph Co. Plan, 
including job classification, descriptions, and wage 
schedules, adopted as of April 1, 1948. August, 134. 


d per cap 
» August 
ed for ip 


sint production committees. (See Committees, joint 


production. ) 












> used fo 
bor and industrial conditions, Austria. Trade-union 
developments, pricr to and since liberation. Austrian 
Trade Union Federation, granted legal status, summer 
1946; character and organization, activities and accom- 
plishments. September, 244-248. 


lals, holi 
lary 198 


disputes.) 
abor, Department of (U. S. Government). Tobin, Mau- 


of 141@® rice J., appointed Secretary, August 7, to fill vacancy 
8, Grea created by death of predecessor. September, III. 
abor force: 
plations.) 
Adequacy of, fiscal year 1949, for expanded defense 
a under: program. October, 373-3876. 
15. Armed forces. Estimates, BLS methods of obtain- 
ard gov- ing. July, 51. 
Estimating; BLS methods, revision of. July, 
50-51, 58. 
Total, classified by employment status, 1929-47. July, 
jury-fre 51-52. 
accident Total, estimated. Monthly (May 1947—October 1948), 
by employment status, hours worked, and sex. 
(See Current labor statistics, table A-1, each issue.) 
abor-management committees. (See Committees, joint 
tistics.) Production. ) 


830735492 
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Labor-management disputes, United States: 


Atomic energy. Los Alamos (N. Mex.). AFL build- 
ing-trades unions (3,300 members), in protest 
against hiring out-of-State labor. Agreement 
reached August 24. September, 288-289. 

— Oak Ridge, Tenn. Contract signed by Atomic 
Trades and Labor Council (AFL) and Carbide and 
Carbon Chemical Corp., June 14, ending dispute 
beginning with union's threat of strike in March; 
details of settlement. July, 49. 

Briggs Manufacturing Co. Walk-out of 170 plant 
guards, members of United Plant Guard Workers 
of America (Ind.) on September 8; refusal of 25,000 
CIO United Auto Workers to cross picket lines; 
closing of plants. Settlement, September 23; terms. 
October, 395. 

Boeing Airplane Co. plants, Seattle, Wash., and In- 
ternational Association of Machinists (Ind.). 
Strike beginning April 22. Efforts of Federal Con- 
ciliation and Mediation Service to effect settle- 
ment; unfair labor practice charges filed with 
NLRB by union; report of trial examiner ; stoppage 
ealled off by Aeronautical Mechanics Union, Sep- 
tember 10. August, 152; October, 396. 

Campbell, Wyant and Cannon Foundry Co., sub- 
sidiary National Motor Castings Co., and United 
Auto Workers (CIO) Local No. 439. September, 
288. 

Coal (bituminous). Captive mines. Refusal of steel 
companies to accept union-shop provisions in con- 
tract; unfair labor practice charges filed against 
union (UMWA); NLRB intervention; final settle- 
ment. August, 151-152. 

Commercial operators and United Mine Work 
ers of America (Ind.) sign new contract on June 
24, steel companies operating captive mines re- 
fraining. Details of negotiation and terms of con- 
tract. July, 48-49. 

Developments, significant, by month, June-November 
1948. July, 48-49; August, 151-152; September, 
287-289; October, 394-396; November, 517-518; 
December, 629-630. 

Ford Motor Co. and United Automobile Workers 
(CIO). Wage settlement, July 22, terms of; strike 
averted. August, 152. 

International Brotherhood of Teamsters and truck- 
ing companies (New York), strike beginning Sep- 
tember 1. Wage and other issues; strike of drivers 
in Essex and Union Counties, New Jersey; settle- 
ment starting September 18. October, 895-896. 





International Harvester Co. (Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, 
Tennessee), and International Union, United Auto- 
mobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Workers of 
America (CIO), starting August 17; issues and date 
of settlement. September, 287-288. 

International Typographical Union and Franklin As- 
sociation, Chicago. Terms of settlement. August, 
145, 






























Labor-management disputes, United States—Continued 

Maritime. Atlantic and Gulf Coast Operators Asso- 

ciation and Seafarers International Union (AFL), 
agreement August 13; agreement, August 18, with 
National Maritime Union (CIO); wage settlements, 
hiring hall provisions. September, 289. 
Atlantic, Pacific, and Gulf Coasts; restraining or- 
ders, temporary, issued by New York, Cleveland, and 
San Francisco Federal courts; strike averted. 
July, 49. 

East Coast, dock workers. Board of inquiry es- 
tablished by President, August 17, to investigate 
dispute; overtime on overtime issue; strike author- 
ized November 12, ending November 25; settlement 
ratified November 27 and 28, terms. Septem- 
ber, 289; December, 630. 

West Coast. Waterfront Employers Association 
and international Longshoremen’s and Warehous- 
men's Union (CIO) ; strike beginning September 2, 
issues, details of negotiations, employers’ insistence 
upon non-Communist affidavits; settlement, Novem- 
ber 26, terms: status of controversies with other 
unions. September, 289; November, 517; De- 
cemober, 629. 

Newspapers (Chicago) and International Typographi- 
cal Unlon. Union held in contempt of court for 
violation of injunction of March 27, prohibiting im- 
position of closed shop and other conditions of em- 
ployment: ordered to report compliance by 

October 26. Stay of execution of decision, pending 
appeal, granted by United States Court of Appeals 
on Octobe: 18. November, 518. 

Oll workers, California. Nine major oil companies 
and 16 locals, Oil Workers International Union 
(CIO), joined by Independent Union of Petroleum 
Workers, employees of Standard Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia. Federal and State intervention; partial 
settlement, terms. October, 395; November, 517- 
518; Deceinber, 629. 

Railroads. Settlement of prolonged wage dispute, 
terms of: return of roads to private operation, 
July 10. August, 152. 

Univis Lens Co. and United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers Union (CIO). Union decertified, 
nine officials found guilty contempt of court. Sep- 


tember, 288. 
Labor-management disputes, foreign countries: 


Great Britain. Strikes, unauthorized, war and post- 
war periods; union disciplinary action against 
strikers. Extension of wartime compulsory arbi- 
tration. October, 372. 

——~ Work stoppages. Man-days lost, 1945-48, com- 
pared with years following World War I (1918-21). 
October, 372. 
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Labor-management relations: 


Labor market. Child labor. Trends in an expandim 







Agreement between General Motors Corp. and ppj,, 
Automobile Workers (CIO) on May 25, 1948 pow 


on changes in BLS consumers’ price index ang «, re 
taining “annual improvement factor.” Statemeng 
of parties (excerpts). July, 3-5. 


Arizona. Law of 1948 (referendum) regnjg}, 
November, 514. 





Collective bargaining, industry-wide, economie ers, A 
of; meeting, May 14, 1948, under auspices of La», 
Relations Council, Wharton School of Finance ar 
Commerce, University of Pennsylvania ; discussic, 
July, 40-42. . 

I 


Conciliation and arbitration. Federal Mediation ay 
Conciliation Service, arbitration functions, q, 
facilities. July, 42-438. 

Industrial peace, causes of; summary of Case stud; 
by National Planning Association on relations } 
tween Libby-Owens-Ford Glass Co. and Federa; 
of Glass, Ceramic and Silica Sand Workers , 
America (CIO), and Crown Zellerback Cor; 
International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite, ay, 
Paper Mill Workers and the International Brot) 
erhood of Paper Workers. December, 626-429 

Louisiana. Law of 1948, establishing board of medig 
tion in Department of Labor; functions. Lay 
1946 repealed, effects upon labor union activities 
November, 514. 

Maine. Law of 1948 (referendum) regulating 
November, 514. 

New Jersey. Law effective on January 1, 1949, estat 
lishing State Department of Labor and Ind 
functions. November, 515. 

North Dakota. Laws of 1948 (referenda) regulating. 
provisions. November 514. 

State legislation, enacted in 1948. Summary. Yo- 
vember, 514. 

Strikes averted by Government action in railr 
maritime, and bituminous-coal mining industries 
Details. July, II. 





Labor Management Relations Act: 





Check-off, limits on, under section 302 (c) (4 
opinion given by Assistant Solicitor General, May 
13, 1948. July, 42. 

Elections, representation. Striking employees w! 
have been replaced, not eligible to vote in stril 
Situations not caused by unfair labor practices 
economic strikes. NLRB decision under section ! 
(c) (3) of act. September, IV. 

First anniversary, August 22. Union security unt 
restrictions on. September, IV. 

Hearings, Joint Congressional Committee, on oper 
tion; recommendations. July, J/I-IV. 

Hiring halls. NLRB decision in case of Nationa Bilap 
Maritime Union and four Great Lakes oil tan! 
firms; union in violation of sections 8 (b) (2) 
8 (b) (3) of the act. September, IV. 

















labor market. Summary. December, 589-595. 
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Great Britain. 


, INDEX TO 


Major events currently affect- 
(See pp. 1 and Iv, each issue.) 


or month in review. 
.¢ labor. Summary. 
ing 


por movement : 
Great Britain. Background and present dual role 
of trade-unions. October, 392-393. 
(see also Labor organizations.) 


por organizations, United States: 

Annual conventions, American Federation of Labor 
and Congress of Industrial Organizations; resolu- 
tions for repeal of Taft-Hartley Act, other resolu- 
tions; attack upon communism; decision to re- 
main “in polities.” December, III-IV. 

Participation of, and of membership, in organiza- 
tion and support of nonfarm cooperatives. Oc- 
tober, 388-392. 


por organizations, foreign countries: 


Chambers of labor, organization and func- 
tion. September, 244-245. 

——Trade-Union Federation, Affiliation, World 
Federation of Trade Unions; London Trade Union 
Conference, March 1948. September, 248. 

Granted legal status, summer 1946; character 

and organization, activities and accomplishments. 


Austria. 





September, 244-248. 

—— Membership, by industry and type of union, 
1945-47; by occupation zone and land, 1947. Sep- 
tember, 245-246. 

—— Wage and price policies following currency re- 
form of December 1947. July, 45-47. 

—— Trade unions, legal status under provisions of 


Association Act of 1867; provisions. September, 
245-246. 
—— Works councils, organization and functions. 


September, 244-245. 

Great Britain. British Trades Union Congress, an- 
nual meeting, September 6-10, 1948; proceedings. 
November, 511-513. 

—— Membership and growth, 1938—47 ; industries and 
individual unions showing greatest gains. Oc- 
tober, 366-367. 

—— Position and role of, under the Labor Govern- 
ment. October, 366-372. 

—— Trades Union Congress (TUC). Relationship 
with Government; political contributions; support 
of wage-price policies; attitudes toward workers’ 
control of industry, joint consultative machinery, 
i. e., councils, works committees, ete. October, 368- 
869. 

World Federation of Trade Unions (WFTU). Or- 
ganization, control of policies, attitude toward Eu- 
ropean Recovery Program; meeting in Rome, May 
5-10, 1948. August, 147-151. 


labor parties: 


British Labor Government. Number 
of trade-unionists sitting in Parliament under, and 
individual trade-unionists holding important posts. 
October, 367. 
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Labor parties—Continued 


Great Britain. British Labor Party. British labor 
under labor Government. August 117-122; October, 
366-372. 


Labor relations. (See Labor-management relations.) 


Labor requirements: 

Construction, new, public and private, 1948. 
393-39 4. 

Construction (new), public and private, second quar- 
ter, 1948. July, 47-48. 

Electric light and power industry. Effects of tech- 
nological changes on. November, 498. 

Leather manufacturing. Indexes, direct, indirect, 
and total factory man-hours expended per unit, 
1939-46, all reported types combined. October, 384. 

Man-hours required to manufacture a pound or 
square foot, selected types of leather, 1946. Com- 
parison with 1939 figures. October, 383-385. 


October, 





Maintenance of, by members of 
Trade Organization. Provi- 
November, 478. 


Labor standards. Fair. 
projected International 
sions of Charter regarding. 


Labor turn-over: 


Manufacturing. Monthly, years 1939 and 1943, and 
monthly (January 1946-September 1948), by class 
of turn-over. (See Current labor statistics, table 
3-1, each issue.) 

Manufacturing and nonmanufacturing, selected 
groups and industries; monthly (March to Sep- 
tember 1948), by class of turn-over. (See Current 
labor statistics, table B-2, each issue.) 

Problem of, and importance of vocational counseling 
in reducing. December, 596-597. 


Laundries, power. Straight-time hourly earnings, se 


Decem 


"° 


lected occupations, 33 large cities, July 1948, 


ber, 621-622. 
Leather manufacturing: 


Indexes, direct, indirect, and total factory man-hours 
expended per unit, 1939-46, all reported types com- 

October, 384. 

Man-hour requirements for manufacturing a pound 
or square foot, selected types of leather, 1946. 
parison with 1939 figures. October, 383-385. 


bined. 


Com 


* 


Legislation, U. S., Federal and general: 


Civil Service Act. Amendment, prohibiting discrim- 
ination, in Federal service, against physically hand- 
icapped persons. September, 284. 

Draft law. (See Selective Service Act of 1948, this 
section. ) 

Fair Labor Standards Act. 
Portal Act. 

—— Operations under, first 10 years, summary. 
tember, 271-274. 


Effect on, of Portal-to- 
September, 274. 
Sep 


George-Barden Act of 1946, providing funds for voca- 
tional guidance. December, 599. 
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Legislation, U. 8., Federal and general—Continued 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor Worker’s Act. Law of 
1948 amending; provisions for increased benefits. 
September, 279. 

wage. State legislation, including wage 

Progress, 1947-48. September, 275-278. 

State laws establishing, 1947-48. Provi- 
sions. September, 277-278. 

Portal-to-Portal Act. Effect of, on Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. September, 274. 

Postal Rate Revision and Federal Employees Salary 
Act of 1948. Pay raises for postal and classified 
civil service workers, July, III. 

Selective Service Act of 1948. Purpose and coverage ; 
grounds for exemption; effects on labor-market sit- 
uation. July, IV. 

Summary of provisions. 


Minimum 
orders, 
Overtime. 


October, 373-374. 


State laws enacted in 1948. Summary. November, 
513-515. 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act, allowing States to 


rehabilitate certain citizens. September, 282-283. 
Walsh-Healy Act. Provisions; merging of Division 
administering, with Wage and Hour Division (U. 8. 


Dept. of Labor), 1942; enforcement. September, 
272-273. 
Workmen's compensation. State legislation, 1947; 


summary. September, 278-281. 


Legislation, 0. S., by State: 


relations. Law of 1948 (ref- 

November, 514. 

California. Minimum wage. Manufacturing; pro- 
fessional, technical, clerical, and similar occupa- 
tions; transportation; amusement and recreation ; 
after-harvest industries; canning and preserving. 
Orders revised, 1947-48. September, 276. 

——Minimum wage. Laundry and dry cleaning, 
hotel and restaurant, retail trade, beauty culture. 
Orders made effective in 1947-48. Overtime rates. 
September, 276-277. 

Minimum wage. 1947 amendment to existing 
law, clarifying method of revising wage orders; 
change in compensation of wage-board members. 


Arizona. Industrial 


erendum) regulating. 


September, 275. 

Minimum wage, laundry and dry clean- 
culture (guaranteed wage). Orders 
1947-48. Overtime rates. Sep- 


Connecticut. 
ing. beauty 
made effective in 
tember, 276-277. 
District of Columbia. 
Orders made effective in 
guaranteed wages. Overtime 
276-277. 
Kentucky. Child 
November, 518. 
— Minimum wage, 
coverage. 


Retail trade, beauty culture. 
1947-48, establishing 
rates. September, 


labor, law of 1948; provisions. 


1947-48 revision of orders, 


generat Overtime rates. September, 
276-277. 


Law amended, 1948; 
September, 279- 


—— Workmen's compensation. 
provisions for increased benefits. 
280. 
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Legislation, U. 8., by State—Continued 
Louisiana. Industrial relations. Law of igi . 
tablishing board of mediation in Departmen; 
Labor; functions. Law of 1946 repealed, of 
upon labor union activities. November, 51), 
—— Workmen’s compensation. Law amended, 194 
provisions for increased benefits; coverage fo, ,. 


tain minors engaged in street trades, Septem) 
280-281. 
Maine. Industrial relations. Law of 18 ,, 


erendum) regulating. November, 514. 

Massachusetts. Minimum wage, hotel and rest, 
rant. Order made effective in 1947-48. 
tember, 276. 


Ne 


—— Minimum wage. 1948 amendment to exis, 
law, extending coverage to workers in nonprofit j; 
stitutions; exceptions. September, 275. 

Workmen’s compensation. Law amended, 194 
provisions for increased benefits. September, 9s 

Minnesota. Minimum wage, retail trade (guaran 
wage). Order made effective in 1947-48, (Oy. 
time rates. September, 276-277. 

Mississippi. Workmen’s compensation, law enacted 
1948. November, 513. 

Workmen’s compensation. Law enacted in 1948 

provisions for increased benefits. September, 2 








Law amende 
benefits. 


Missouri. Workmen's compensation. 
1948, provision for increased 
tember, 280-281. 

Minimum wage. Rest periods, 1947 amen 

September, 275. 


Nevada. 
ment providing. 

New Jersey. Law, effective on January 1, 1949, er 
ating Department of Labor and Industry ; function 
November, 515. 

—— Workmen’s compensation, disability act of 1948 
provisions. November, 513-514. 

New York. Minimum wage, 1947 and 1948 amend 
ments to existing law; provisions. September, 27) 

—— Minimum wage, laundry, dry cleaning and 4) 
ing (guaranteed wage), hotel and restaurant 
beauty culture (guaranteed wage). Orders mad 
effective in 1947-48. Confectionery order revise 
Overtime rates. September, 276-277. 

—— Workmen's compensation. Law amended, 145 
provisions for increased benefits. September, 2%! 

North Dakota. Industrial relations. Laws of 1 
(referenda) regulating, provisions. November, il; 

—— Minimum wage, laundry and dry cleaning (guar 
anteed wage). Order made effective in 1947-+ 
September, 276. 

Minimum wage, laundry and dry cleaning 
Orders mae 

rates. Septem 


Oregon. 
hotel and restaurant, retail trade. 
effective in 1947-48. Overtime 
ber, 276-277. 

Rhode Island. Homework, industrial; amendmet 
of 1948; provisions. November, 513-514. 
Minimum wage, hotel and restaurant. 
made effective in 1947-48. September, 276. 


Order 
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gislation, U. S., by State—Continued 

Utah. Minimum wage, laundry and dry cleaning, 
hotel and restaurant, retail trade (guaranteed 
wage). Orders made effective in 1947-48. Over- 
time rates. September, 276-277. 

Virginia. Child labor, law of 1948; provisions. 
vember, 513. 

—— Workmen's compensation. 
provisions for increased benefits. September, 281. 

Wisconsin. Minimum wage; 1947-48 revision of 
orders, general coverage, including canning. Over- 
time rates. September, 276-277. 


No- 


Law amended, 1948; 


legislation, foreign countries: 

Austria. Act on Collective Agreements, 
1947; provisions. September, 246. 

—— Associations Act of 1867, provisions. 
ber, 245-246. 

—— Nationalization law, issued July 1946; delays 
in application and reasons; industries designated 
for. September, 248. 

—— Works Councils 


February 


Septem- 


Sep- 


Act, 1947, provisions. 
tember, 244, 246. 
Great Britain. Education Act 1944. School-leav- 


ing age raised under. August, 120. 
—— Family Allowances Act, June 1945, 
August 1946. Provisions. August, 119. 
Industrial Injuries Act, effective 
Provisions. August, 119. 
—— Industrial Organization and Development Act 
of 1947, work authorized under. October, 370. 
National Assistance Act, effective July 1948. 
Provisions. August, 119-120. 

—— National Health Services Act, 1946. 
August, 120. 

National Insurance Act, effective July 
Provisions. August, 119. 

—— Wages Council Act, 1945; provision for paid 
vacations in substandard industries. August, 119. 


effective 


July 1948. 





Provisions. 


1948. 





Plans included in collective agreements, 
September, 232. 


Life insurance. 
1948; methods of financing. 


Machine-tool industry : 
Grinding machines, selected. Percent change in unit 
man-hours, by type of labor. December, 617. 

Selected types. Man-hour requirements, 1939-47; 
index, relative man-hours per unit, 1947 (upright 
drill=100). December, 615-617. 

Selected types. Man-hour trends, 1939-47, establish- 
ments having wage incentive systems, compared 
with plants on hourly wage basis. December, 617. 

—— Trends, man-hours expended per unit, 1939-47 
(chart). December, 615. 

—— Unit man-hour trends, by type of machine tool 
and by type of labor; by size of plant and by type 
of labor. December, 616-617. 


Man-hour requirements: 


Construction, house, new, one-family. Man-hours 
required to build, 18 industrial areas, 1946-47. 
Summary of BLS survey. December, 611-614. 
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Man-hour requirements—Continued 


Construction, house, new, one-family. Distribution, 
man-hours worked, by type of exterior wall mate- 
rial; by construction cost classification; by size of 
operation; by selected area. December, 612-614. 

Grinding machines, selected. Percent change in unit 
man-hours, by type of labor. December, 617. 

Leather manufacturing. Indexes, direct, indirect, 
and total factory man-hours expended per unit, 
1939-46, all reported types combined. October, 384. 

Man-hours required to manufacture a pound or 
square foot, selected types of leather, 1946. Com- 
parison with 1989 figures. October, 383-385. 

Machine-tool industry, selected types. Man-hour re- 
quirements, 1939-47 ; index, relative man-hours per 
unit, 1947 (upright drill=100); December, 615- 
617. 

—— Trends, man-hours expended per unit, 1939-47 
(chart). December, 615. 

Trends, 1939-47, establishments having wage 
incentive systems, compared with plants on hourly 
wage basis. December, 617. 

—— Unit man-hour trends, by type of machine tool 
and by type of labor; by size of plant and by type 
of labor. December, 616-617. 

Soap and glycerin manufacturing. Unit trends per 
operation, by type of labor, 1939-47. December, 
619. 

Soap and glycerin manufacturing, per unit of opera- 
tion, 1989-47. December, 618. 

Soap and glycerin products. Trends, man-hours ex- 





pended to manufacture 100 pounds, 1939-47. De- 
cember, 619. 
Soap manufacture. Trends, per unit, 1989-47. De- 


cember, 618-619. 


Man-power : 


Needs for fiscal year 1949, under expanded defense 
program. October, 373-376. 
(See also Labor force.) 


Meetings. (See Conventions, meetings etc.) 


Minimum wage, United States: 


California. Laundry and dry cleaning, hotel and 
restaurant, retail trade, beauty culture. Orders 
made effective in 1947-48. Overtime rates. Sep- 
tember, 276-277. 

Manufacturing; professional, technical, clerical, 

and similar occupations; transportation; amuse- 

ment and recreation; after-harvest industries; can- 

ning and preserving. Orders revised, 1947-48. 

September, 276. 

1947 amendment to existing law, clarifying 

method of revising wage orders; changes in com- 

pensation of wage-board members. September, 





ann 
270. 


Connecticut. 
ture (guaranteed wage). 
1947-48. Overtime rates. 


zaundry and dry cleaning, beauty cul- 
Orders made effective in 
September, 276-277. 
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Minimum wage, United States—Continued 
District of Columbia. Retail trade, beauty culture. 
Orders made effective in 1947-48, establishing guar- 
anteed wages. Overtime rates. September, 276- 
277. 

Fair Labor Standards Act provisions governing. Pay 
raises under (original); back wages paid during 
enforcement. September, 271-273. 

Kentucky. 1947-48 revision of orders, general cov- 
erage. Overtime rates. September, 276-277. 

Massachusetts. Hotel and restaurant. Order made 
effective in 1947-48. September, 276. 

- 1948 amendment to existing law, extending cov- 
erage to workers in nonprofit institutions; excep- 

September, 275. 

Retail trade (guaranteed wage). Or- 

1947-48. Overtime rates. 


tions. 
Minnesota. 


der made effective 


September, 276-277. 
1947 amendment to existing law, providing 
communications industry exempted. 
September, 275. 
New York. 1947 and 1948 amendments to existing 
law; provisions. September, 275. 
Laundry, dry cleaning and dyeing (guaranteed 
wage), hotel and restaurant, beauty culture (guar- 
Orders made effective in 1947-48. 
Overtime rates. 


Nevada. 
rest periods - 


anteed wage). 
Confectionery 
Septe mber, 276-277. 

North Dakota. Laundry and dry cleaning (guaran- 
teed wage). Order made effective in 1947-48. 


September, 276. 


order revised. 


Orders becoming effective from January 1, 1947, to 
June 30, 1948, and industries covered; summary. 
September, 275-278. 

Laundry and dry cleaning, hotel and res- 

Orders made effective in 

September, 276-277. 

Order made 


Oregon, 
taurant, retail trade. 
1947-48. Overtime rates. 

Kthede Island. Hotel and restaurant. 
effective in 1947-48. September, 276. 

State legislation, including wage orders. 
1947-48. September, 275-278. 

——— (See under Legislation, U. S., by State, for speci- 
fled State.) 

Utah. Laundry and dry cleaning, hotel and restau- 
rant, retail trade (guaranteed wage). Orders made 
effective in 1947-48. Overtime rates. September, 


“ff ony 
276-277. 


Progress, 


Vermont. Legislative action, 1947, authorizing in- 
vestigation to determine need for, in intrastate in- 
dustries. September, 275. 

Wage board activities, specified States, 1947-48, to 
prepare or revise wage orders. September, 278. 
Wisconsin. 1947-48 revision of orders, general cover- 

age, including canning. Overtime rates. Sep- 


tember, 276-277. 
Mining, foreign countries: 


Great Britain. 
with prewar. 


Coal. Manpower position, compared 
October, 371. 
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Mining, foreign countries—Continued 

Great Britain. Coal. Output, annual, AVeran 

weekly, and average per man shift, 1933 ,. 
1944-48. October, 371. 


(See Child labor.) 


putp 


4 
: 


Minors. Employment of. 


Monthly Labor Review. Issue in brief. 


issue.) 


(See PD. Il, Cah 


National Coal Board. Great Britain. Efforts to incre, 
output; attitudes, union and management, tows, 
October, 371. 


National Labor Relations Board. Decisions. (See yy, 
Labor Management Relations Act; also under specig 
issue involved.) 











Nationalization. Industrial; resolution passed by (y 
gress of International Cooperative Alliance (Pragy,. 
objections to proposal, specified countries. 
601. 


























December yut 


Nutrition, foreign countries: 
Great Britain. Food consumption, per capita, pre 
war, 1945 and 1948. August, 121-122. 
—— Wartime diet, quality deterioration; postwa 
supply difficulties; lowered consumption, first hg) 


of 1948; special rations. August, 121-122. we 


Office workers: 

New York City. Average salaries and average week|; 
hours of work, selected occupations in selected 
dustry groups, January-February 1948. July, 2/- 
29. 

— — Bonus, nonproduction; group insurance; h 
days (paid); pensions, retirement plans; sick 
leave; and vacations with pay; use of, as of Janu 
ary—February 1948. July, 29. 

Oakland. (See San Francisco and Oakland, this « 
tion.) 

San Francisco and Oakland. Supplementary wag 
practices, February 1948. August, 138-141. 
Weekly salaries, hourly rates, selected occupa 

tions, February 1948. August, 138-141. 

Supplementary wage practices, selected cities, De 
cember 1947-February 1948. September 242-2); 

Unionized offices, personnel practices; provisions 
Analysis of 50 collective-bargaining agreements 
from American Management Association survey 
December, 623-626. 

Weekly salaries, selected occupations, selected cities, 
December 1947-February 1948. September, 24/- 
242. 

Oil. World resources; resolution on, passed by Congress 
of International Cooperative Alliance (Prague). D¢ 
cember, 600. 


UV 





Pa 


Older workers: 
Absenteeism. BLS study of rates, 17,800 workers 11 
109 manufacturing plants, showing comparisons 

with younger workers. July, 16-19. 
— — Rates, by age groups and sex, manufacturing 
industries. July, 16—17. 
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$] 
United States and world: 






butput, 

Agriculture, world. Mid-1948 compared with prewar 
levels and outlook for 1948-49 crop year. Novem- 
ber, 468-469. 

Electric light and power industry, privately owned. 
Employment and output per man-hour, 1922-47; 
effects of technological changes on. November 
496, 498. 

Fuel and energy, world, by area, 1938 and 1947. 
November, 469. 

Union cooperation in promoting; selected contract 
clauses (text). November, 487-488. 

World industrial. Indexes, 1947 and first half 1948 
(1988=100), specified countries; second quarter 


1948 (1987=100), specified products. November, 
468-469. 
tput, foreign countries: 
France. Output per man-hour, indexes, 1938-47; 


indexes, by industry, 1938-47; Monnet Plan to in- 
erease. July, 44-45. 

Great Britain. Coal. Annual, average weekly, and 
average per man-shift, 1938 to 1948. October, 371. 


wertime, United States: 


Fair Labor Standards Act provisions governing, per- 
sons receiving protection under; enforcement. 
September, 271-27 4. 

Longshoremen, New York, pay under Fair Labor 
Standards Act. U.S. Supreme Court ruling on con- 
tract provisions. July, IV. 

State legislation, establishing rates, 1947-48. 
visions. September, 277-278. 


Pro- 


Overtime, foreign countries; 


Great Britain. Agreements to work, selected indus- 
tries; objections. August, 119. 

—— Collective agreements, postwar adjustments in. 
to provide for. August, 118. 


Payrolls: 


Federal. Military branch, yearly 19389 and 1943, 
monthly (May 1947-October 1948), by branch of 
service and type of pay. (See Current labor sta- 
tistics, table A-—14, each issue.) 

Federal. Yearly, 1939 and 1944, monthly (May 1947- 
October 1948), by branch and agency group. (See 
Current labor statistics, table A-12, each issue.) 

Federal Executive Service. Employment and average 
annual salaries by pay-fixing authority, July 1946 
and July 1947. July, 12. 

Federal, Washington, D. C. yearly, 1939 and 1943, 
monthly (May 1947-October 1948), by branch and 
agency group. (See Current labor statistics, table 
A-13, each issue.) 

Manufacturing. Production workers; indexes, an- 
nual average, 1943, monthly (May 1947—October 
1948) by industry group and industry. (See Cur- 
rent labor statistics, table A-7, each issue.) 
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Payrolls—Continued 


Nonmanufacturing. Indexes; annual average, 1943, 
monthly (May 1947-October 1948), by selected in- 
dustry group and industry. (See Current labor 
statistics, table A—10, each issue. ) 


Peace: 


Industrial, causes of; summary of case studies by 
National Planning Association on relations between 
Libby-Owens-Ford Glass Co. and Federation of 
Glass, Ceramic and Silica Sand Workers of America 
(CIO); and Crown Zellerbach Corp. and Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper 
Mill Workers and the International Brotherhood of 
Paper Workers. December, 626-629. 

Resolution passed by Congress of International Co- 
operative Alliance (Prague). December, 600. 


Pensions: 


Electric and gas utilities. Extent of use of, as of 
March-April 1948. October, 380. 

Employers’ obligation to bargain collectively on; 
NLRB ruling in Inland Steel Co. case. September, 
234. 

Office workers, New York City. Extent of provision 
for, as of January-February 1948. July, 29. 


Personnel. Practices, in unionized offices; provisions. 
Analysis of 50 collective-bargaining agreements from 
American Management Association survey. 
623-626. 


December, 


Petroleum products. (See Oil.) 


Physically handicapped workers. (See 


workers. ) 


Handicapped 


Physically impaired workers. (See Handicapped work- 


ers. ) 
Great Britain. Dependence of 
October, 367. 


Political contributions. 
Labor Party on trade-unions for. 


“Portal-to-Portal.” Court decisions on. 


407. 


October, 406- 


Portal-to-Portal Act. Effect of, on Fair Labor Standards 


Act. September, 274. 
Power. (See Electric light and power industry.) 


Power laundries. (See Laundries, power.) 


Price stabilization, Austria. Currency reform of De- 
cember 1947 and effects on prices. July, 45—47. 
Prices, United States: 
Agricultural machinery and equipment. Indexes, 


primary market; revision of, summary of methods 
used by BLS. October, 403-405. 


—— Indexes, wholesale; monthly 1946-47. October, 
405. 

Basing point system, Supreme Court ruling. August, 
I. 


Domestic crops, March 31 to 
September, 252-253. 


Commodity exchange. 
June 30, 1948 (chart). 
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I’rices, United States—Continued 





Commodity market; percent change June 30 to Sep- 
tember 30, 1948. December, 605. 

Consumers’, index. By «group, March to June 1948 
(chart). September, 250. 

BLS survey, actual expenditures, wage earners’ 
and clerical workers’ families; methods of calcu- 
lating relative-importance figures for items. Awug- 
ust, 156-158. 

- By group, June 15 to September 15, 1948. De- 
cember, 604, 

Essential facts concerning; purpose and mean- 
ing, structure, methods of compilation; movement 
since spring 1940. July, 8-11. 

—— Large cities. Average, specified periods from 
1913, monthly (May 15, 1947-October 15, 1948), by 
commodity grouping. (See Current labor statis- 
ties, table D-1, each issue.) 

- List of items included, and relative importance 
of each in major groups of items and in total index, 
December 1947. August, 159-160. 
~—- Major groups, relative importance and indexes 
for December 1947. December, 631. 

—— Moderate-income families; monthly (April 15, 
1M48—-October 15, 1948), by city and community 
group. (See Current labor statistics, table D-3, 
each issue, 

— Moderate-income families, selected periods, 
August 15, 1930, and June 15, 1946, monthly (May 
1947—October 15, 1948), by city. (See Current 
labor statistics, table D—2, each issue.) 

Developments, specifie’ commodities, monthly; in- 
fluences affecting and future predictions; indexes. 
(See Labor month in review, pp. tI—Iv, each issue.) 

Electricity. Increases and decreases, specified cities, 
1947. July, 39-40. 

Export and import; indexes, by country, various 
months, 1947 and 1948. November, 474. 

Gas. Increases and decreases, specified cities, 1947. 
July, 40. 

Gas and electricity. Changes in 1947. 
changes, specified quantities, selected dates, to De- 
cember 15, 1947. July, 39-40. 

Gas, manufactured, natural, and mixed; changes, 
specified periods, to December 15, 1947. July, 40. 
Indexes, goods in various stages of fabrication, 10 

countries, 1989-48. November, 474. 

Retail. Food and meat, by group, June 15 to Sep- 
tember 15, 1948. December, 604. 

-——~ Food. Indexes, August 1939 and June 1946, 
monthly (May 1947-October 1948), by city. (See 
Current labor statistics, table D-5, each issue.) 

—— Food. Indexes, average, selected periods 1923- 
46, monthly (May 1947-October 1948), by com- 
modity,group. (See Current labor statistics, table 
D4, each issue.) 

Food. Index, revision of, August 1947; sum- 

mary of methods used by BLS. October, 397-402. 


Percent 
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Prices, United States—Continued 


Retail. Food. Indexes, old (62 foods) and revises 
(44 foods) ; comparison of, all foods and major eo, 
modity groups, 56 cities combined, quarterly, 19: 
46 and February 1947. October, 398. 

—— Food. Sampling errors; comparison of, average 
retail prices of certain foods, computed with ane 
without stratification among independent stores 
March 1947. October, 401. 

Food and meat, by group, March to June 1048 
(charts). September, 250-251. 

—— Foods, list of, formerly priced, foods in revised 
index, foods eliminated, and imputation of Weights. 
October, 399. 

Foods. Sampling errors, distribution of Prices 

reported by independent stores, New York and (}j. 

cago, March 1947. October, 400. 

Foods, selected. Indexes, August 1939, monthly 
May 1947-October 1948; average monthly price 
May 1947—October 1948. (See Current labor statis. 
tics, table D-6, each issue.) 

Second quarter, 1948, general movement. 
603-606. 

Trend, January through September, 1948, daily spot 











December. 


market, wholesale, and retail (chart). December, 
603. 

Trends, June 1948; consumers’ price index, May. 
June, IV. 


Trends, second quarter 1948, and first half of 1948. 
September, 249-253. 

Wholesale. BLS new weekly index issued on current 
basis, Fall of 1948, in place of weekly index issued 
since 1932; development of commodity sample, re- 
lationship to Bureau’s monthly wholesale price in 
dex. September, 290-298. 

—— Index, abbreviated; commodities included in, 
classified by groups in the comprehensive whole- 
sale index. September, 296-298. 

Index, by group; percent change, June to Sep- 
tember 1948. December, 605. 

—— Index, March to June 1948. September, 251-252. 

—— Indexes. August 1939 and June 1946, monthly 





(May 1947-—October 1948), by commodity group 


and subgroup. (See Current labor statistics, table 
D-9, each issue.) 
—— Indexes. 


1947 to March 1948. September, 291. 

Indexes. Farm products, foods, 
products, March to June 1948 (charts). 
ber, 252-253. 

— — Indexes. Selected periods, 





issue.) 
Indexes. 
1939 to 1948. November, 475. 





—_— Indexes. Weekly (April 3-November 13, 1945), 
(See Current labor statis 


by commodity group. 
tics, table D-8, each issue.) 
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Comprehensive monthly and weekly, 
and abbreviated weekly, monthly, from January 


and metal 
Septem- 


1913-46, monthly 
(May 1947-October 1948), by commodity group. 
(See Current labor statistics, table D-7, each 


United States and United Kingdom, 
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pices, United States—Continued 






abbreviated 
Sep- 


indexes. Weekly comprehensive and 
series, by group, January 1947-March 1948. 
tember, 293. 


Ad revises 
Major com 
erly, 199¢ 






_— Percentage changes, average monthly, January- 
February 1947 to February-March 1948, Septem- 
ber, 295. 

_— Price index, general description and present BLS 
methods of revision and correction. August, 153- 
155. 

World. Levels, postwar changes in; consumers’ and 
wholesale, indexes, by country, 1945 and mid-—1948,. 
November, 471-475. 

_— 1948 compared with 1949. 
ber, 467-475. 

— — Relationships. Postwar changes in and reasons 
for. November, 473-475. 





of, AVerag, 
With an 
“nt Stores 


June 104g 


in revised 
of weights 


Summary. Novem- 


| of Prices 
K and Chi- 


, monthly, 
hly Price, 
20F statis. 


prices, foreign countries: 


Austria. Black market, decline in, after currency 
reform of December 1947, and effects. July, 45-46. 


December Indexes ; changes, monthly, August 1947 to April 


7" 1948. July, 45. 
“tad Spot —— Wholesale, food and industrial materials; in- 
ecember, dexes, March 1948. July, 46-47. 
| Vienna. Black market, food prices. Indexes, by 
"x, May. month, August 1947 to April 1948. July, 45. 
of 1948 Printing trades: 
Book and job, newspaper printing; intercity differ- 
ante ences in rates, by size of city, January 1948. 
x issued August, 145. 
iple, ad Increases, union rates, by city and industry branch, 
ice in- July 1, 1946, to January 2, 1948 ; increases negotiated 
ded in since January 2. August, 144-149. 
’ Indexes, union wage scales, 1939-48. August, 143. 
whole- Shift differential. Extent of use of, as of January 
1948. August, 145. 
to Sep. 
Product. Gross national. Percentage distribution, 9 
51-259 countries, 1938 and 1947. November, 470. 
onthly Production, United States and world: 
om Fuel and energy, world, by area, 1938 and 1947. 
' November, 469. 
= World industrial. Indexes, 1947 and first half 1948 
the (19388=100), specified countries; second quarter 
: 1948 (1987=100), specified products. November, 
468-469. 
metal 
ptem- Production, United States and world: 
France, Indexes, 1988-47. July, 44. 
nthly Great Britain. Coal. Saturday tonnage, December 
roup. 1947, January, and February 7, 1948. August, 119. 
om Production committees. (See Committees, joint produc- 
tion.) 
dom, 
Productivity, United States: 
M8), Dress shirts, men’s. Man-hour requirements per 


atis- dozen to produce, by price line, plant size, and by 
type of labor and department. September, 254-256. 
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Productivity, United States—Continued 

Dress shirts, men’s. Man-hour requirements per 
dozen to produce, 1937-47, showing decline per unit. 
September, 254-256. 

Fertilizer manufacturing. 
pended per ton, by type of fertilizer, 1989-46. 
tember, 259-260. 

—— Man-hours expended to produce, per ton, mixed 
fertilizer and superphosphate, 1939-46; trends, by 
type of labor, by product and plant size. Septem- 
ber, 258-260. 

Footwear manufacturing. Man-hours expended per 
pair. Indexes, all shoes reported. September, 257. 

—— Man-hours expended per pair. Trends, by type 
of shoe, by area and by plant size. September, 
257-258. 

Man-hours expended to produce, by pair, selected 
types of shoes, by class of shoe and factory price 
line, 1945. September, 256-257. 

Man hours expended, total (direct and indirect) ; 
indexes, by class and factory price line. Septem- 
ber, 257-258. 


Indexes, man-hours ex- 
Sep- 








Productivity, foreign countries: 


France. Output per man-hour, indexes 1938-47; in- 
dexes, by industry, 1938-47; Monnet Plan to in 
crease. July, 44-45. 

Great Britain. Coal. Output, annual, average weekly, 
and average per man-shift, 1938 to 1948. October, 
371. 

Efforts to increase; union attitude towards, and 

efforts to cooperate. October, 366, 869-371. 





Provisions for, in collective 
Novem- 


Promotion and assignment. 
agreements; selected contract clauses (text). 
ber, 490-493. 


Publications. Recent, of labor interest. July, 63-69; 
August, 174-181; September, 308-818; October, 413- 
419 ; Nowember, 526-532 ; December, 647-653. 


Wartime and postwar controls, 
August, 117-118, 122. 


Rationing, Great Britain. 
effects on welfare of workers. 


Rayon and silk industry : 


Holidays (paid), shift differentials, vacations with 
pay, as of April 1948. September, 269-270. 

Straight-time hourly earnings, selected occupations, 
by selected area, April 1948. September, 269-270. 

Workweek, length of, as of April 1948. September, 
270. 


Real wages. (See inverted title’) 


Rent control. Importance of, as factor in keeping down 
proportion of income spent for rent during 1947. No- 
vember, 516. 


Rents: 


Contract (average). Changes, compared with 
changes in CPI rent index, 34 large cities, April 
1940 and April 1947. December, 634-635. 
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Rents—Continued 

Contract (average). Comparison, 1944 and 1945, 
with those in 1940, selected small cities not under 
rent control. December, 635. 

- Comparisons of; all changes in rental market 
reflected by (chart). December, 636. 

Control of, as factor in keeping down proportion of 
income spent for rent during 1947; percentages 
spent for, nonfarm families, by income group. WNo- 
vember, 516. 

Index, as compared with BLS consumers’ price index 
(CPI) ; basic concepts underlying. December, 631- 
637. 

Proportion of income spent for, nonfarm families, 
various income groups, 1947; effects of rent con- 
trol. Nowember, 516. 

Seattle. Percent tenant units having facility in- 
cluded in rent, 1935-39 and 1944. December, 635, 
637. 

Urban and rural nonfarm areas, United States. 
Median monthly (average), by type of dwelling, 
April 1940. December, 635. 


Reports. Advisory Council on Social Security. Report 
to Senate Committee on Finance, on extension of social- 
insurance systems recommending protection against in- 
come loss from permanent and total disability; dis- 
sents. A ugust, 146-147. 

° 


Rest periods. Nevada. 1947 amendment to minimum- 
wage law, providing. September, 275. 


Retirement: 


Kmployers’ obligation to bargain collectively on; 
NLRB ruling in Inland Steel Co. case. September, 
234. 

Plans, in collective bargaining agreements, 1948; 
funds, regulation of. September, 229, 231, 233-234. 


(See also Retirement plans. ) 


Retirement plans. Office workers, New York City. Ex- 
tent of provision for, as of January-February 1948. 
July, 29. 


Safety. Industrial, national. President’s conference on; 
subjects covered, committees appointed and scope of ac- 
tivities; provision for final recommendations. Novem- 
ber, 508-511. 


Safety, Great Britain. Emphasis on, since nationalization 
of coal mines, and methods to achieve. August, 120. 


Savings: 

Birmingham, Indianapolis, and Portland (Oreg.). 
Correction of article in June 1948 issue (p. 624), 
“Expenditures of Moderate-Income Families: 1934— 
36 and 1945." November, 518. 

Consumer out of income. Declining rate during 1947, 
and reasons for; most frequent forms. September, 
287; November, 515-516. 


Selective Service Act of 1948: 


Defense program, fiscal year 1949; manpower needs. 
October, 373-376. 


Selective Service Act of 1948—Continued 


Deferments and exemptions under. October. 374-97. 
Summary of provisions. October, 373-374. 


Seniority. Provisions concerning, in collective Avro 
ments; selected contract clauses (text). November 
490-493. 


Shift differentials: 


Fertilizer industry. Extent of use of, as of March 
1948. November, 505. 

Grain milling industry. Extent of use of, as of Jan. 
uary 1948. July, 32. 

Industrial chemical industry. Extent of use of as 
of January 1948. August, 142-143. 

Printing trades. Extent of use of, as of January 1949 
August, 145. 


Shoe industry. (See Footwear manufacturing.) 


Sick leave: 
Electric and gas utilities. Extent of provisions for 
as of March-April 1948. October, 380. 


Office workers, New York City. Extent of provision 
for, as of January-February 1948. July, 29. 


Silicosis. Benefits, increases in, under State workmen's 
compensation laws, amended in 1948 (Kentucky, Massa. 
chusetts, Virginia). September, 279-281. 


Silk industry. (See Rayon and silk industry.) 


Soap manufacturing: 


Man-hours expended to manufacture 100 pounds of 
soap and glycerin products, trends, 1939-47. De. 
cember, 619. 

Man-hours per unit of operation, soap and glycerin 
manufacturing 1989-47. December, 618. 

Man-hour requirements 1939-47. December, 618-619. 

Unit man-hour trends, soap and glycerin manufactur- 
ing operations, by type of labor, 1989-47. De- 
cember, 619. 


Social insurance, Great Britain. Ministry of National ln- 
surance, established in accordance with recommenia- 
tions of Beveridge Report of 1942. August, 119. 


Social security, United States: 


Account numbers, applications for, by persons under 
18 years of age, 1940-47. December, 590. 

Advisory Council on; report to Senate Committee 00 
Finance on extension of social-insurance system, 
recommending protection against loss of income 
from permanent and total disability; dissent. 
August, 146-147. 


Social security, Great Britain. Postwar extension of ser‘- 


ices. August, 117, 119-120. 


Statistics, current labor. List of tables. July, 70-7!: 
August, 182-183 ; September, 314-815 ; October, 420-421; 
November, 5338-534; December, 654-655. 
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res: 

Department and women’s ready-to-wear. Average 
weekly earnings, selected occupations, 16 cities, 
April 1948. November, 485. 

_— Discounts, holidays (paid), vacations with pay, 


ber, 37 j~9?s 
J 
S74, 


Ctive Agra 


Novem ey 16 cities, April 1948. November, 486. 
_.. Wage survey, 16 cities, April 1948, summary. 
November, 483-486. 
1S Of Maral so Workweek, length of, April 1948. November, 
march) 


486. 


, as of Jan. fi ft-Hartley Act. (See Labor Management Relations 


, Act.) 
+ USC of, ag 
riffs : 
nuary 1948 International. General Agreement on Tariffs and 


Trade; first multilateral agreement on tariffs ever 
negotiated. November, 482. 

—— Provisions for use and reduction of, in Charter 
for International Trade Organization. November, 
480, 482. 


1g.) 


Visions for. 
by Great Britain. Income. 


1948. August, 119. 


Lowering of rate, April 
P provision 
29. 
echnical notes: 
workmen's 


cy, M Consumers’ Price Index: Relative Importance of 
AY, -aSsa- 


Components. August, 156-160. 

Housing Statistics, 1946 and 1947: Sampling Methods 
and Survey Techniques. August, 161-164. 

Labor Force, Employment, and Unemployment, 1929— 


39: Estimating Methods. July, 50-53. 
Ounds of New Weekly Index of Wholesale Prices. September, 
~47, De 290-298. 


Revised Indexes of Agricultural Machinery and Equip- 
ment Prices. October, 403-405. 

Revision of Retail Food Price Index in August 1947. 
October, 397-402. 


glycerin 


618-619, 
wufactur. The Rent Index: Part I—Concept and Measurement. 
47. De. December, 631-637. 
Viga: Wholesale Price Index: Policy on Revisions and Cor- 
rections. August, 153-155. 
ional Ip- 
=—— echnological changes. Union cooperation in introduc- 
“ Hi tion of; selected contract clauses (text). November, 
488-490. 
extiles manufacture: 
s under Earnings data, April 1948, selected occupations; com- 
| parisons by industry; percent increases, by indus- 
ttee on try, since April-May 1946. September, 267. 
system, Wage incentives, use of, as of April 1948. September, 


income 267. 


ssents: Mrade, international. Factors contributing to mainte 
nance and growth of. November, 477. 
f serv- rade unions. (See Labor organizations. ) 
raining, Austria. Trade Union Federation. Education 
"0-71: programs, postwar. September, 248. 
}-421; @Pransfers. Provisions for, in collective agreements; se- 


lected contract clauses (text). November, 490-493. 
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Unemployment. Estimating; BLS methods, revision of. 


July, 52-58. 


United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Role in 
development of Charter for International Trade Organi- 
zation. November, 477-478. 


Utilities. (See Public utilities; also specific industry.) 


Vacations with pay: 


Department and women’s ready-to-wear stores. Ex- 
tent of provision for, 16 cities, April 1948. Novem- 
ber, 486. 

Electric and gas utilities. Extent of provision for, 
as of March—April 1948. October, 380. 

Footwear manufacture. Extent of provision for, as 
of September 1947. July, 33-34. 

Industrial chemical industry. Extent of provision 
for, as of January 1948. August, 143. 

Office workers, New York City. Extent of provision 
for, as of January-February 1948. July, 29. 


Veterans. Handicapped. Rehabilitation and placement 
of; Federal agencies and private groups, work of. 
September, 282-285. 


Vocational guidance: 


Principles and practices, importance as factor in labor 
developments. December, 596-599. 

Schools offering and methods of financing ; other agen- 
cies providing service. December, 599. 

Tentative recommendations of International Labor 
Organizations concerning. December, 597-598. 


Wage chronology : 


American Woolen Co., 1939-48, based on agreements 
with Textile Workers Union of America (CIO) and 
directive orders of National War Labor Board. 
December, 584-588. 

New BLS series of wage studies reflecting major 
changes in wage rates and related wage practices 
made by employers of large numbers of workers; 
analysis of purpose and scope. December, 581-583. 


By occupation, and their importance 
analysis of 1907. 


Wage differentials. 
in industry. BLS 
August, 127-134. 


changes since 


Wage incentives: 

Grain milling industry. Use of, as of January 1948. 
July, 32. 

Machine-tool industry, selected Man-hour 
trends, 1989-47, establishments having wage in- 
centive systems, compared with plants on hourly 
wage basis. December, 617. 

Textiles manufacture. Use of, as 
September, 267. 


types. 


of April 1948. 


Wage relationships. (See under Wages and hours, Man- 
ufacturing, Building trades.) 


Currency reform of De- 
July, 45-47. 


Wage stabilization, Austria. 
cember 1947 and effects on wages. 
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Wages and hours, United States: 


American Woolen Co., 1939-48, based on agreements 
with Textile Workers Union of America (CIO) 
and directive orders of National War Labor Board. 
December, 584-588. 

Automobile industry. General Motors Corp. and 
United Automobile workers (CIO) sign agreement 
based on changes in BLS consumers’ price index 
and containing “annual improvement factor.” 
Analysis, wage clause (text). July, 1-7. 

Building trades. Relationships between union wage 
scales, Journeymen and laborers and helpers, 1907- 
47. August, 130-1382. 

Ceramic engineers. Median base monthly salary, 
median annual income, members Institute Ceramic 
Dngineers, by years of experience, specified years, 
1939-47. October, 381. 

Construction. Private. Earnings and hours; 1940 
average, January 1941, monthly (April 1947-Sep- 
tember 1948), by type of firm. (See Current labor 
statistics, table C-—3, each issue.) 

Cotton textile industry. Straight-time hourly earn- 
ings, selected occupations, by selected area, April 
1948. September, 267-268. 

- Supplementary wage practices, as of April 1948. 
September, 268. 

Department and women’s ready-to-wear stores. Av- 
erage weekly earnings, selected occupations, 16 
cities, April 1948. November, 485. 

—— Supplementary wage practices, 16 cities, April 
1948. November, 486. 

Differentials, wage, by occupation, and their im- 
portance in industry. BLS analysis of changes 
since 1907. August, 127-134. 

Kiectric and gas utilities. Straight-time hourly 
rates, selected occupations, by region, March-April 
1948. October, 378-379. 

~—— Supplementary wage practices, March-April 
1948. October, 379-380. 

Federal employees, wage-board; changes in rates, 
Navy Department, March 1946, War Department, 
April 1946. July, 15. 

Fertilizer industry. Percentage distribution, plant 
workers, by straight-time hourly earnings and re- 
gion, March 1948. November, 503. 

———- Straight-time hourly earnings, laborers, by type 
of plant and size of community, March 1948. WNo- 
vember, 504-505. 

———— Straight-time hourly earnings, selected occupa- 
tional groups, by region, March 1948. November, 
504. 

—~—— Supplementary wage practices, March 1948. 
November, 505. 

Footwear manufacturing. Straight-time hourly earn- 
ings, selected occupations, by type of shoe and 
process, and by wage area. July, 32-34. 

———- Supplementary wage practices, as of September 
1947. July, 33-34. 
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Wages and hours, United States—Continued 









Grain milling industry. Percentage distribution, 
plant workers, by straight-time hourly earniy 
and region, January 1948. July, 30. 

Straight-time hourly earnings, selected o¢ry 
tions, by regions, January 1948. July, 30-39. 

—— Supplementary wage practices, as of Januay 
1948. July, 32. 

Groceries, wholesale. Straight-time hourly earping 
men, selected occupations, 16 cities, July of » 
and 1948. December, 620. 

Increases, effects of various types on percentage », 
cents-per-hour differences between skilled ang y 
skilled occupations. August, 133-134. 

Increases, specified industries, monthly; ayorg, 
weekly earnings, manufacturing; other y,. 
changes. (See Labor month in review, pp. yj) 
each issue.) 

Industrial chemical industry. Straight-time hoy 
earnings, selected occupations, 11 cities, Janyg, 
1948. August, 142-143. 

—— Supplementary wage practices, as of Jann, 
1948. August, 142-143. 

Laundries, power. Straight-time hourly earning 
selected occupations, 33 large cities, July 1 
December, 621-622. 

Manufacturing. Hourly and weekly earnings, p\ 
May 1948; wage settlements concluded, negotig 
tions in progress. July, HI 

—— Relationships between earnings, skilled and 
skilled occupations, selected periods, 1907 to 147 
by region. August, 129-130. 

Relationships between earnings, skilled, sem 
skilled and unskilled occupations, 1945-47. August 
128-129. 

Manufacturing and nonmanufacturing. Earning 
and hours; average, year 1939, January 11 
monthly (April 1947—-September 1948), by industry 
(See Current labor statistics, table C—1 each issue.) 

Manufacturing, durable and nondurable goods. Pro 
duction workers; hourly earnings (estimated), 
lected periods, 1941-47, monthly, May 1947-Sep 
tember 1948. (See Current labor statistics, table 
C-2, each issue.) 

Oakland. (See San Francisco and Oakland, thi 
section. ) 

Office occupations. Supplementary wage practices, * 
lected cities, December 1947-February 1948. 4¢ 
tember, 242-243. 

Weekly salaries, selected cities, December 1'- 
February 1948. September, 240-242. 

Office workers, New York City. Average salaries an 
average weekly scheduled hours of work, selected 
occupations in selected industry groups, January- 
February 1948. July, 26-29. 

Supplementary wage practices. July, 29. 

Printing trades. Book and job, newspaper printing 
intercity differences in rates, by size of city, Ja 
uary 1948. August, 145. 
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Walsh-Healy Act. 
ministering, with Wage and Hour Division (U. S. Dept. 
of Labor), 1942; enforcement. 


anuary- 


. 
rinting 
ty, Jax 


Wholesale groceries. 


ages, 


Welfare plans. 


.zes and hours, United States—Continued 


printing trades. Increases, union rates, by city and 
industry branch, July 1, 1946 to January 2, 1948; 


increases negotiated since January 2. August, 
144-145. 

- Indexes, union wage scales, 1939-48. August, 
143. 


Rayon and silk industry. Straight-time hourly earn- 
ings, selected occupations, by selected area, April 
1948. September, 269-270. 

__— Supplementary wage practices, as of April 1948. 
September, 269-270. 

San Francisco and Oakland. Average weekly sal- 
aries, hourly rates, selected office occupations, Feb- 
ruary 1948. August, 138-141. 

—_— Office workers. Supplementary wage practices, 
February 1948. August, 138-141. 

Textiles manufacture. Earnings data, April 1948, 
selected occupations. Comparisons, by industry, 
percent increases, by industry, since April-May 1946. 
September, 267. 

Urban. Percent increases, by industry group and 
skill group, and by region, October 1943 to April 
1947. August, 131-132. 

Wage chronology. New BLS series of wage studies 
reflecting major changes in wage rates and related 
wage practices made by employers of large num- 
bers of workers; analysis of purpose and. scope. 
December, 581-583. 

Western Union Telegraph Co. Wage schedules, in- 
cluding starting rates, progression plan, and job 
rates, adopted as of April 1, 1948. August, 134. 

Woolen and worsted textile industry. Straight-time 
hourly earnings, selected occupations, by selected 
area, April 1948. September, 270-271. 

Supplementary wage practices, as of April 1948. 

September, 271. 





countries. Supplementary 
August, 118-119. 


fages and hours, foreign 
wage practices, postwar. 


real. Federal employees. Average annual sal- 
aries, in current and 1939 dollars, July 1946 and July 
1947; comparison with gains in manufacturing indus- 
tries. July, 12-13. 


fages, real, foreign countries: 


Great Britain. Indexes, weekly earnings and real 
earnings, before and after direct taxes, July 1945 
and October 1947, compared with October 1938. 
August, 118. 

(See also under Income, foreign countries, Great 
Britain. ) 


Provisions; merging of Division ad- 


September, 272-273. 


(See under Health, Plans.) 


White collar workers. (See Office workers. ) 


(See Groceries, wholesale.) 
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Wholesale price indexes. (See under Prices.) 


Women’s ready-to-wear stores. and 


women’s ready-to-wear stores. ) 


(See Department 


Women workers: 


Budget. Cost-of-living figures, seven States, specified 
period 1947, or first half 1948, necessary to main- 
tain in good health. September, 278. 

Minimum wage and overtime rates. 1947-48 legis- 
lation establishing. September, 275-278. 


Office. Oakland. (See San Francisco and Oakland, 
this section.) 
—— San Francisco and Oakland. Supplementary 


wage practices, February 1948. August, 
—— San Francisco and Oakland. 
hourly rates, selected occupations, February 1048, 
August, 1388-141. 
Supplementary wage practices, selected cities, 
December 1947—February 1948. September, 
2438. 
Weekly salaries, selected occupations, selected 
cities, December 1947—February 1948. September, 


240-242. 


138-141. 
Weekly salaries, 





I 
242- 





Married women, reluc- 
schedules, 


Women workers, Great Britain. 
tance to accept long work 
August, 119. 


and reasons. 


Woolen and worsted textile industry: 


Holidays (paid), shift differentials, vacations with 
pay, as of April 1948. September, 271. 
Straight-time hourly earnings, selected occupations, 
by selected area, April 1948. September, 270. 
Workweek, length of, as of April 1948. September, 


271. 


Work injuries. (See Accident statistics.) 


Work stoppages. Statistics; resulting from 
labor-management disputes, selected periods, 1985-47; 
monthly, May 1947-—October 1948. (See Current labor 
statistics, table E—1, each issue.) 


stoppages 


Work stoppages, Great Britain. Man-days lost, 1945-48, 
compared with years following Worlc War I (1918-21). 
October, 372. 


Working conditions, Great Britain. Improvements, in 
industries under private management, specifically older 


textile mills. August, 120. 


Workmen’s compensation: 


District of Columbia, Federal; employees protected 
by. September, 235. 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor Worker’s Act. Law of 
1948 amending; provisions for increased benefits. 
September, 279. 
Louisiana. Law amended, 1948; provisions for in 
creased benefits; coverage for certain minors en- 
gaged in street trades. September, 280-281. 
Mississippi. Law enacted, 1948. November, 513. 
New Jersey. Disability act of 1948, provisions. No- 
vember, 513-51}. 
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Workmen's compensation-—Continued Works councils. (See under Labor organizations ¢, 
State legislation concerning, enacted in 1948; sum- countries, Austria. ) 
mary. September, 278-281. 
(See under Legislation, U. 8., by State, for Youth. Child labor. Trends in an expanding labor » 
specified State.) ket. Summary. December, 589-595. 
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